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PREFACE 

This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  two  years'  experience  by 
the  authors  in  developing  the  work  of  the  Advertising  Division 
of  New  York  University.  During  this  period  they  found  that 
the  most  serious  hindrance  to  education  in  preparation  for 
advertising  was  the  lack  of  suitable  text-books.  Many  valu- 
able books  existed,  it  is  true,  but  most  of  them  seemed  either 
too  specialized  or  too  narrow,  or  lacking  in  fundamentals. 
This  condition  led  the  four  authors  to  collaborate  in  the  writ- 
ing of  this  text-book. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  book  is  its  attempt  to  com- 
bine all  the  various  arts  and  sciences  that  enter  into  the  work 
of  advertising  and  to  give  the  fundamentals  of  each  with  ref- 
erence to  all  the  others.  It  includes  the  economic,  psycholog- 
ical, and  physical  factors,  together  with  the  essential  principles 
of  artistic  arrangement  and  English  composition  as  applied  to 
the  construction  of  advertisements.  Finally,  it  sums  up  all 
these  parts  in  the  actual  operation  of  an  advertising  campaign. 

Although  the  book  is  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  the 
student  of  advertising  who  has  had  no  experience,  it  should  be 
almost  equally  valuable  to  the  advanced  practitioner  who 
wishes  a  broader  view  of  some  phases  of  his  profession.  Prin- 
ciples have  constantly  been  stressed,  but  practical  aspects  have 
not  been  neglected. 

The  authors  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  many  special 
treatises  on  advertising.  They  acknowledge  special  indebted- 
ness to  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  for  permission  to 
use  material  from  its  Modern  Business  text  on  Advertising 
by  Hotchkiss  and  Tipper. 
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More  than  all  else,  however,  they  are  under  obligation  to 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Advertising  Men's  League 
of  New  York  for  helpful  suggestions. 

New  York  City, 
March  5,  1915. 

PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 

The  above  preface,  like  that  of  many  other  first  editions,  was 
largely  a  statement  of  purposes  and  promises.  That  these 
have  been  fulfilled  in  a  measurable  degree  is  indicated,  perhaps, 
by  the  fact  that  a  second  edition  has  become  necessary.  The 
authors  find  no  little  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  three 
years  of  actual  test  in  the  classroom  and  office  have  not  led 
to  any  changes  in  the  plan  of  the  book  or  in  the  fundamental 
principles  it  presents.  They  find  far  greater  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  own  experience  and  the  valuable  sugges- 
tions of  others  have  resulted  in  many  valuable  additions  and 
amplifications  which  should  enable  the  book  to  fulfill  even  more 
completely  its  original  purposes. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
January,  19 19. 

Note :  —  The  adyertifementi  throughout  the  book  have  been 
selected  because  of  their  illustration  of  specific  principles,  and 
their  use  should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  unqualified  approval 
or  condemnation  of  any  advertisement  as  a  whole. 
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PART  I 

THE  ECONOMIC  FACTORS  IN 
ADVERTISING 


CHAPTER  I 

WHAT  IS  ADVERTISING? 

Historical 

While  the  fact  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  almost  every  book 
on  the  subject  of  advertising,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
overlook  the  part  which  advertising  has  played  in  the  growth 
of  business  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The 
later  progress  of  this  branch  of  marketing  has  overshadowed 
its  earlier  development  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  accused 
of  being  new,  experimental,  and  to  a  degree  undetermined; 
while  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  advertising  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  selling  of  goods  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

It  is  true  that  these  earlier  applications  of  publicity  to  busi- 
ness appear  at  this  time  entirely  crude  and  of  little  moment; 
jet  these  announcements  formed  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
sale  of  goods,  and  were  used  to  draw  attention  to  wares  of 
various  kinds  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  As  a  matter 
of  record,  some  form  of  public  sign  has  been  usual  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  but  advertising  in  any  way  comparable  with 
the  work  of  today  began  with  the  extension  of  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  spread  of  education  in  reading  and  writing. 
So  clearly  has  advertising  associated  itself  with  business 
growth  that  a  study  of  advertising  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  almost  a  study  of  business  prog- 
ress. This  should  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  if  the  place  of 
advertising  in  modern  business  is  to  be  understood. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  possibilities  of  production 
available  through  the  discovery  of  steam  and  electricity  in- 
troduced into  business  the  great  problems  of  marketing,  which 
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jfave  on  added  srimalus  to  the  use  of  all  the  forces  of  selling, 
and  particulariy  added  to  the  importance  of  the  advertising 

The  cotton-trade  growth  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  indicates  that  the  first  year  of  the  introduction  of 
steam  in  Great  Britain  saw  a  growth  of  300  per  cent  in  the 
manutacture  of  cotton  goods.  This  sudden  and  voluminous 
increase  in  production  required  a  corresponding  increase  in 
markets,  and  so  the  selling  problem  —  the  problem  of  getting 
rid  of  the  manufactured  goods  —  arose. 

ITie  first  railway  built  in  England  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  showed  another  increase  of  300  per  cent  in  one 
year,  introducing  another  marketing  problem  in  disposing  of 
the  large  surplus  over  the  previous  production. 

From  that  time  continual  improvement  in  the  machinery 
of  proiluction,  transportation,  communication,  etc.,  has  in- 
creased the  production  of  all  classes  of  commodities  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  added  thousands  of  rtew  commodities  to  those 
already  in  use.  The  problem  of  disposing  of  these  goods  be- 
came, consequently,  more  and  more  important.  People  had 
to  l>e  taught  to  use  more  material  and  many  more  varieties. 

This  all  meant,  and  means  today,  an  increasing  selling  prob- 
lem. Coincident  with  this  development,  came  the  spread  of 
education  in  reading  and  writing,  and  its  natural  consequence, 
the  application  of  the  force  of  publicity  to  business. 

The  possibility  of  reaching  thousands  of  people  in  the  same 
time  required  for  reaching  one  in  personal  selling,  the  small 
cost  of  this  method,  and  the  strength  of  its  force,  made  ad- 
vertising a  natural  move  in  the  requirements  of  marketing. 

This  situation  also  gave  an  added  value  to  the  trade-mark 
and  made  its  use  vastly  more  important.  Some  sign  or  sym- 
liol  by  which  the  goods  of  a  particular  craftsman  or  merchant 
could  be  identified  had  l)een  in  use  for  centuries,  and  this  iden- 
tification had  become  important  enough  before  the  develop- 
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raent  of  modern  business  to  make  the  trade-mark  laws  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  commercial  structure. 

Recent  Growth 

In  the  minds  of  the  public,  the  articles  bought  had  usually 
been  associated  with  the  merchant  who  sold  them,  and  not 
with  the  manufacturer  who  made  them.  This  condition 
changed,  for  the  necessity  of  enormous  investments  in  manu- 
facture brought  with  it  the  necessity  of  more  definite  touch 
with  the  consumer,  and  this  led  the  manufacturer  to  use  the 
more  obvious  means  of  reaching  the  consumer  —  advertising. 
Some  means  of  identification  of  the  manufacturer's  goods  by 
the  consumer  became,  in  this  case,  vastly  more  important  than 
it  had  been,  and  consequently  the  trade-mark,  the  appearance 
of  the  package,  etc.,  were  affected  to  an  unusual  degree. 

The  enormous  development  of  manufacturing  units  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  recent  impetus  given  to  advertising  in 
modem  diversified  lines  of  industry.  This  increase  in  the 
size  and  cost  of  manufacturing  units  demanded  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  stability  of  business,  the  investment  in  the 
plant  being  made  against  the  future  possibilities  of  returns 
tipon  the  capital  so  invested.  This  future  obligation  de- 
manded a  more  definite  control  of  business  than  the  sale  to  a 
distributor  or  the  marketing  of  an  unidentified  product  would 
pve.  As  a  consequence,  an  appeal  to  the  consumer,  giving 
individuality  and  identity  to  the  particular  product,  became  a 
necessary  part  of  the  sales  proceedings.  Coupled  with  the  in- 
creasing competition  between  manufacturing  units  and  the 
cost  of  that  competition,  driving  those  concerns  to  take  all 
available  means  to  develop  the  market,  the  necessities  of  the 
case  forced  the  manufacturer  to  give  particular  attention  to 
advertising  which  provided  a  means  of  massing  some  of  the 
selling  operations  under  more  definite  control. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  the  greatest  growth  of  ad- 
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vertising.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  that  time  the  increasing 
cost  of  marketing  had  been  more  than  balanced  by  the  decreas- 
ing cost  of  manufacture,  so  that  prices  could  be  continually 
lowered.  The  necessity  for  further  sales  methods  was  less 
apparent.  The  tendencies  have  changed  in  the  last  twenty 
years;  the  cost  of  marketing  has  increased  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  economies  of  production,  and  the  use  of  sales  meth- 
ods designed  to  decrease  or  keep  down  the  total  cost  of  selling 
has  become  more  important. 

During  this  time,  therefore,  the  growth  of  advertising  has 
been  sufficiently  great  to  surpass  all  its  previous  development. 
Furthermore,  the  requirements  of  competition  in  the  adver- 
tising itself  have  made  its  operation  a  matter  of  special  study 
involving,  as  it  does  today,  detailed  knowledge  of  the  fields  of 
art,  copy  writing,  printing,  merchandising,  consumers*  habits, 
media,  economics,  and  a  hundred  other  subjects.  The  very 
haphazard  method  of  conducting  advertising  visible  in  the 
earlier  records  of  its  use  is  no  longer  possible,  and  the  busi- 
ntss  now  requires  as  much  special  training  and  study  as  older 
Mpeciah'zed  branches. 

Lack  of  Exact  Definition 

The  word  **  advertising  "  has  been  the  subject  of  much  sug- 
^ented  defmition,  and  it  is  clear  that  up  to  the  present  it  lades 
any  Mrientific  limitations.  Continuing  discussioiis  on  the  sub- 
ject }>how,  by  the  very  diversity  of  application,  the  lade  of  any 
limitatir/n  which  can  be  quoted  as  accepted  by  the  advertising 
fraternity,  as  to  either  the  meaning  or  the  operations. 

A%  a  matter  of  fact,  advertising  is  not  a  fundamental  in 
itwrif,  and  cr/nser|uently  is  not  capable  of  the  same  definite 
limitations^  as  a  law  or  single  operation.  It  is  an  application 
Uf  liu*ineft*  of  the  force  of  publicity,  and  its  definitions  may 
vhfy,  therefore,  with  the  extent  and  diaracter  of  the  appUca- 
tfon. 
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The  force  of  publicity  may  be  compared  to  the  force  of 

electricity,  in  itself  undefined,  but  used  for  definite  industrial 

objects.     It  is  true  that,  even  in  its  operations,  the  force  of 

publicity  is  not  so  definitely  controlled  as  the  physical  force; 

nevertheless,  in  the  extent  of  possible  scientific  developments, 

new  applications,  and  undiscovered  efficiencies  of  use,  there  is 

some  similarity  between  the  force  of  publicity  in  its  industrial 

application  and  the  use  of  electricity  in  its  earlier  stages  of 

development. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  present  operations  of  advertising 
we  have  done  little  more  than  determine  the  more  obvious  lines 
of  its  future  development;  the  intensive  value  of  the  force  is 
still  to  be  harnessed. 

The  force  of  publicity  or  the  development  of  a  public  opin- 
ion is  sufficiently  strong  to  be  little  short  of  marvelous  in  its 
effects.  All  the  rapid  developments  of  our  civilization  and  its 
equipment  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  must  pay  tribute  to 
the  part  played  by  this  force.  We  have  seen  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  a  public  opinion  in  a  comparatively  short  time  upon  a 
matter  which  had  previously  assumed  no  importance;  opin- 
ions, knowledge,  personality,  etc.,  have  been  lifted  by  this 
force  from  the  obscurity  of  the  unknown  to  a  world-wide 
recognition. 

To  define  such  a  force  or  its  application  to  business  is  futile 
imtil  the  practical  limitations  of  that  application  are  more 
fully  understood  and  more  thoroughly  worked  out.  Noth- 
^g^n  be  done  beyond  saying  that  it  is  the  organized  applica- 
tion of  the  force  of  publicity  to  the  sale  of  commodities  or 
service,  by  increasing  the  public  knowledge  and  desire  for  the 
rtgns  specified-therein. 

G^eral  Limitations  of  Advertising 

It  follows  from  this  definition  of  advertising  that  there  are 
limitations  to  its  value  and  usefulness  in  connection  with  busi- 
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ness,  just  as  there  are  limitatioiis  to  the  value  of  machine  work 
in  manufacturing. 

There  are  some  things  which,  on  account  of  the  delicacy 
of  treatment,  the  accuracj-,  etc.,  required,  cannot  be  trusted 
to  the  most  sensitive  piece  of  machinery,  but  must  be  finished 
by  the  hand  of  a  skilled  craftsman.  There  are  many  things 
in  the  world  of  selling  which  are  too  delicate  for  the  mass 
treatment  accorded  them  by  the  advertising  man,  and  which 
rerjuire  the  touch  of  the  salesman  to  bring  to  the  desired  con- 
clusion. 

Advertising  is  limited  by  its  own  advantages  to  definite 
functions  in  certain  fields.  Its  usefulness  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  product,  the  customer,  or  the  purchase  unit. 
It  varies  with  distribution,  the  character  of  the  buying  habit, 
anri  the  extent  of  the  territor>'.  Above  all,  it  varies  with  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  the  consumer  toward  the  products'  asso- 
ciations. 

No  two  cases  will  be  exactly  alike,  but  all  will  come  under 
some  one  or  two  general  classes  which  define  the  status  of  the 
advertising  in  relation  to  the  personal  selling. 

There  are  some  cases  where  machine  work  is  of  so  little 
value  that  it  could  be  dispensed  with  almost  without  a  ripple. 
There  are  similar  cases  in  selling  where  the  personal  selling 
represents  such  an  important  factor  in  relation  to  the  total 
operation  that  advertising  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
difference  hardly  noted;  there  are  other  cases  where  adver- 
tising does  all  or  most  of  the  work,  so  that  the  personal  selling 
effort  is  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
merchandising  requirement. 

Efficiency  of  Advertising 

i'n^ni  the  statements  just  made  it  will  he  seen  that  adver- 
tisinj:^^  is  not  somcthinj^  (lefinite  that  can  he  valued  by  certain 
measurements.     I^ach  of  the   factors  which  enter  into  it  is 
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modified  in  value  by  some  of  the  circumstances,  so  that  the 
ultimate  result  involves  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 

This  is  true  in   respect  to  the  values  of  any  particular 
business,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  case  is  by  no  means  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  investigated  to  a  very  small  extent 
the  factors  which  enter  into  marketing  success. 

Some  consideration  may  be  given,  however,  to  the  general 
efficiencies  which  govern  and  the  need  for  further  investiga- 
tions, so  that  these  shall  be  properly  and  reasonably  measured. 
Efficiency,  as  the  word  is  understood  by  the  engineer,  is 
the  ratio  l)etween  the  amount  of  work  actually  performed  by 
a  unit  and  the  theoretical  capacity  of  that  unit.  This  implies 
the  existence  of  a  standard  or  theoretical  capacity  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  proposition  in  measuring  its  value. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  sales 
end  of  business,  and  particularly  to  the  advertising  work.  In 
some  instances  arbitrary  quotas  have  been  established  for  sales- 
men, but  these  are  in  no  degree  comparable  with  the  efficiency 
values  desired  for  true  measurement. 

Testing  Efificiency 

In  one  department  (advertising)  only  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  consider  the  efficiency,  and  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
result  is  very  disappointing.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
advertising  is  a  very  low-efficiency  proposition,  and  succeeds 
not  because  of  its  efficiency,  but  because  of  the  minute  unit  cost 
compared  with  any  other  method  of  sales  work  yet  discovered. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  publication  with  ioo,cxx>  readers 
producing  3.000  replies  and  300  sales.  Such  a  result  is  a 
remarkable  one  viewed  from  the  general  averages  of  practice, 
and  yet  it  represents  only  three-tenths  per  cent  efficiency  of 
orders.  The  revenue  efficiency  might  be  less  than  the  amount 
mentioned  if  the  article  in  question  was  low  priced  and  the 
orders  represented  small  amounts. 
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Advertising,  in  common  with  all  selling  work,  lacks  effi- 
ciency. Its  value  is  undoubted,  because  of  its  small  cost,  but 
it  is  as  yet  very  low  in  actual  amount  of  work  accomplished 
in  comparison  with  the  potentiality. 

There  are  excellent  reasons  for  this  low  efficiency.  Adver- 
tising has  been  the  subject  of  much  suspicion  on  account  of 
its  exponents,  it  has  been  used  without  regard  to  its  applicabil- 
ity, and  it  has  scarcely  been  analyzed.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  investigation  of  advertising,  and  indeed  all  measures 
looking  to  its  analysis,  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  will 
repay  the  investigator  many  times. 

Adverti&ing  Has  Changed  Marketing  Ideas 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  analysis^oTlidvertising  is  being 
made  at  the  present  time,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  mate- 
rial brought  to  light  from  its  consideration,  the  whole  idea  of 
selling  is  undergoing  a  fundamental  change. 

This  was  to  be  expected;  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  a 
new  force  into  a  business  or  a  branch  of  business  without  a 
readjustment  of  all  old  methods,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  its  value. 

Kike  all  mass  methods  of  work,  advertising  is  bounded  by 
greater  limitations,  is  less  flexible,  and  is  subject  to  less  change 
than  |M-rsonal  selling.  For  this  reason,  factors  which  as- 
numrd  little  or  no  importance  before  the  introduction  of  advcr- 
litjiiiK  Uname  of  great  moment  afterward. 

I'olicirH  must  l)e  fixed  and  defined,  claims,  agreements,  and 
i.llur  itnuH  determined;  packages  must  be  considered  from  an 
rhimly  iirw  |)oint  of  view.  WTiere  it  was  intended  to  sell  the 
y  .o<l".  only  by  the  slow  and  private  process  of  personal  sales- 
Mini.  ilnhKH  could  be  muddled  through  and  changed  from  time 
f<.  liiiir  at  they  showed  up  to  be  wrong.  WTien,  however,  it 
u  (U\vn\\\uv<\  publicly  to  state  the  claims*  agreements,  and 
IH.lii  iv^.  to  exhibit  the  package  in  the  public  prints  with  all  the 
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finality  and  vitality  of  the  printed  word,  it  becomes  important 
that  every  possible  factor  should  be  considered  and  weighed, 
solterno  adverse  point  may  mi]itate_a^inst  the  success  of 
the  public  campaign. 

By  wronglnethods  of  publicity  it  is  obviously  just  as  pos- 
sible to  educate  the  consumers  of  an  article  to  dislike  it  as 
it  is  to  impress  them  favorably,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
muddle  along  without  complete  analysis  of  the  whole  situation. 

Advantage^of  Written  Over. Spoken  Word 

When  the  proper  analysis  has  been  made,  however,  adver- 
tising possesses  qualities  which  are  entirely  diflferent  from 
those  in  the  scope  of  personal  selling,  and  those  qualities  so 
amplify  and  round  out  the  selling  plan  as  to  add  materially  to 
its  efficiency  without  regard  to  the  commercial  factors. 

Not  the  least  of  these  qualities  is  the  advantage  of  the  writ- 
ten over  the  spoken  word.  The  intonation,  inflection,  and  em- 
phasis which  add  so  much  to  the  meaning  of  the  spoken  word 
also  take  away  from  it  the  fixity  which  belongs  to  the  cold 

Where  business  was  done,  where  goods  were  sold,  by  oral 
methods  entirely,  a  certain  want  of  belief  or  reliability,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  suspicion,  naturally  attached  to  the  spoken 
words  of  the  seller,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
horded,  and  consequently  were  without  the  proper  limita- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  the  mind  in  general  is 
to  credit  the  printed  word  with  almost  a  full  measure  of  belief. 
*^  is  only  after  considerable  reasoning  that  suspicion  may 
^ter  in  and  change  this  condition ;  but  the  first  impression  of 
^y  written  or  printed  word  is  that  it  speaks  truthfully.  This 
IS  logical,  of  course,  because  the  written  or  printed  word  has 
^definite  meaning;  this  meaning  is  not  altered  or  influenced 
by  inflexions  and  intonations.     In  fact,  it  may  be  limited  at 
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law  because  of  this  characteristic.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  per- 
manent record,  and  can  be  brought  up  to  confront  the  man 
who  wrote  it  at  any  time. 

Print  Has  Implied  Accuracy 

A  peculiar  measure  of  belief,  moreover,  attaches  to  the 
printed  word  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  used  largely, 
primarily,  and  in  the  majority  of  its  work  to  convey  accurate 
and  concrete  information,  to  convey  news  and  to  convey  im- 
pressions, all  of  which  had  values  of  their  own,  were  either 
an  accurate  representation  of  facts  or  were  expressed  with  a 
full  measure  of  sincerity. 

This  work  of  the  printed  word,  which  even  today  remains 
most  important,  has  invested  it  with  a  belief  and  reliability 
which  l:)elongs  to  no  other  application  of  language.  As  a  con- 
se(|uence  of  this,  the  advertiser  is  obliged  to  measure  his  busi- 
ness from  an  entirely  diflferent  point  of  view  when  he  wishes 
to  take  advantage  of  the  potential  force  of  the  printed  word. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  on  account  of  its  peculiar  value 
advertising  will  perpetuate  the  errors  of  business  just  as  read- 
ily as  it  will  perpetuate  its  advantages. 

Inirthermore,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  influenced 
by  |>ersonal  idiosyncrasies  and  the  fluctuating  value  which  ac- 
crues from  contact  with  an  individual  in  a  personal  way,  it  is 
affected  by  mistakes  which  are  apparently  of  little  importance 
in  the  old  metho<l  of  oral  selling.  It  may  not  be  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  to  put  your  goods  in  a  package  which  is  not  entirely 
convenient  when  you  start  to  sell  it,  through  a  few  salesmen, 
i,  to  a  few  people.  Mistakes  can  be  rectified  in  these  cases  at  a 
later  period  without  causing  much  trouble.  Where,  however, 
you  wish  to  intnxluce  this  package  to  several  million  people 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  idea  of  rapidly  acquainting  them 
with  it  to  the  extent  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  familiar 
sights,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  the  package  should  repre- 
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sent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  acme  of  convenience.  It  will 
be  just  as  easy  to  familiarize  those  millions  of  people  with 
the  mistake  in  your  package  as  it  is  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
value  of  the  goods,  in  which  case,  instead  of  making  several 
million  customers,  you  would  have  succeeded  in  eliminating 
them  from  your  possible  patronage. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  ADVERTISING  IS  USED 

General  Functions  of  Advertising 

Advertising  is  in  reality  the  machine,  or  bulk,  method  of 
selling.  It  takes  a  large  portion  of  the  public  and,  directing 
them  to  matters  of  fundamental  interest,  turns  these  matters 
to  the  advantage  of  the  product  and  firm  involved.  It  is  the 
mass  action  of  selling,  selling  to  the  group,  handling  the  sales 
question  wholesale.  » 

It  is  used,  therefore,  either  to  supplant  the  personal  selling 
force,  to  supplement  it,  or  act  upon  it. 

In  some  cases  the  printed  method  of  selling  in  bulk  is  the 
only  method  used.  This  is  the  method  employed  by  the  mail- 
order house,  which  secures  its  business  by  advertising  in  peri- 
odicals and  through  catalogues.  In  this  case  the  personal 
selling  force  is  eliminated,  and  the  whole  proposition  is  put 
up  to  the  customer,  his  approval  secured  and  his  order  placed 
without  the  personal  representative  of  the  seller  having  been 
called  in  at  all. 

Where  the  salesmen  of  the  house  call  upon  the  distributors 
only,  the  advertising  is  used  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
salesmen  by  directing  the  consumer  to  the  product  in  question, 
and  instituting  a  discrimination  among  the  consumers  in  favor 
of  the  product  being  sold  or  their  acceptance  of  its  quality 
and  reliabilitv. 

Advertising  as  a  Control 

That  part  of  any  business  organization  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  public  is  the  one  upon  which  the  good-will 
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of  the  business  depends,  and  the  one  which  can  be  controlled 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  work  of  the  agent  or 
representative  can  be  controlled  only  to  a  very  minor  degree, 
as  his  time  is  spent  where  there  is  no  check  upon  his  actual 
methods  of  doing  business.  He  may  exaggerate,  change  his 
arguments,  guarantee  and  do  other  things  not  consistent  with 
the  house  policy,  and  so  long  as  these  matters  do  not  assume 
vital  importance,  may  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Theoretically  the  principal  is  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of 
his  subordinates  in  business,  but  there  are  a  great  many,  small- 
minded  men,  and  the  individual  methods  of  each  of  these  repre- 
sentatives cannot  effectively  be  held  to  the  policy  which  the 
principal  desires. 

Advertising  aids  the  central  control  upon  the  conditions 
of  sale,  and  does  this  very  definitely.  It  takes  the  claims, 
the  advantages,  and  factors  of  service,  puts  them  into  the 
most  carefully  worded  phrases,  and,  by  printing  them,  gives 
them  a  definite  character  and  record,  which  may  be  quoted 
against  the  concern  in  question  at  any  time. 

The  statement  of  the  salesman  is  no  longer  the  only  state- 
mwitoTthe  house;  another  statement  is  found  in  the  printed 
messenger  of  the  organization.  This  statement,  moreover,  is 
auffioritative,  because  it  is  printed,  definite,  and  limited. 

A  measure  of  comparison  is  set  up  by  this  printed  message, 
hy  which  the  statements  of  the  representative  and  the  character 
of  the  service  can  be  equally  measured.  This  measure  of 
comparison  acts  as  a  control  upon  the  condition  of  sale  in 
^  its  phases  by  fixing  the  estimate  placed  by  the  principal 
upon  the  services  of  his  product,  and  consequently  obliging 
all  other  conditions  to  come  to  this. 

Advertising  as  a  Missionary 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  inertia  on  the  part  of  the 
buying  public  toward  any  change  in  the  buying  habits,  which 
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must  be  overcome  before  any  business  can  be  diverted  from 
other  channels  or  created. 

A  certain  amount  of  familiarity  with  the  proposition  is 
necessary;  it  must  have  survived  a  period  of  time,  and  be  no 
longer  an  entire  stranger  to  the  prospective  customer.  The 
factor  of  time  cannot,  therefore,  be- eliminated  in  considering 
the  cost  of  securing  business,  and  a  certain  period  must  elapse 
before  there  is  any  general  acceptance  of  the  proposition. 

To  do  the  work  necessary  in  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
prospective  purchaser's  attention  and  familiarizing  him  with 
it,  either  salesmen  or  advertising  must  be  used.  Salesmen 
as  missionaries  are  expensive;  they  should  rather  be  used  as 
specialists  to  bring  conviction  to  those  already  interested. 
Their  eflforts  should  be  directed  to  the  closing  of  business  rather 
than  the  opening  of  negotiations. 

Advertising  Using  all  that  part  of  selling  which  is  of  general 
interest  can  break  the  ground  for  the  salesman  by  introducing 
the  product,  the  service,  and  the  house.  This  work  can  be 
done  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  same  work  by  salesmen. 
Advertising  is  the  natural  and  effective  business  missionary. 

Advertising  as  an  Economic  Distribution  Factor 

Economic  considerations  have  made  it  necessary  for  products 
to  follow  different  lines  in  passing  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  consumer;  consequently  the  efficiency  of  selling  is  con- 
cerned with  the  economics  of  distrilnition  as  well  as  with  the 
cost  of  arranging  the  individual  sale. 

The  general  methods  of  distributing  products  of  manufac- 
ture are: 

I.  From  manufacturer  direct  to  consumer.  This  is  the 
commonly  accepted  method  of  distribution  where  products 
are  lx)ught  in  larp^e  quantities,  where  they  involve  considerable 
sums  for  the  individual  purchase,  and  where  the  number  of 
consumers  is  relatively  small. 
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2.  From  manufacturer  through  retailer  to  consumer.  This 
is  a  method  of  distribution  used  where  the  individual  purchases 
are  small,  but  frequent ;  where  the  goods  can  remain  in  stock 
for  considerable  periods  of  time  without  deterioration,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  retailer  can  order  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  mak^  this  method  possible. 

3.  From  manufacturer  through  jobber  and  retailer  to  con- 
sumer. This  is  the  method  of  distribution  most  widely  used 
for  all  articles  of  general  consumption  by  the  individual,  for 
all  perishable  goods,  and  for  all  goods  where  the  retailer's 
requirements  are  small.  In  some  cases,  particularly  with  per- 
ishable goods,  the  commission  house  gathers  from  the  pro- 
ducers and  sells  to  the  jobber  or  wholesaler. 

Advertising  is  used  as  an  economic  factor  in  the  distribution 
because  its  influence  is  wielded  through  a  much  more  extended 
circle  than  the  actual  marketing  and  distributing  organiza- 
tion. Its  effect,  therefore,  arises  from  the  general  character 
of  its  influence  and  the  small  unit  cost  involved. 

Where  the  goods  are  sold  direct  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  consumer,  advertising  has  one  or  both  of  two  definite 
functions : 

1.  To  sell  the  product  entirely,  as  in  mail-order. 

2.  To  introduce  the  product,  follow  up  the  salesman,  and 

act  as  missionary. 

Where  the  goods  are  sold  through  dealer  or  jobber  and 
dealer,  advertising  has  the  following  functions  : 

1.  To  stabilize  the  business  by  getting  the  goods  l)efore  the 

consumer. 

2.  To  decrease   the   distribution   cost   by    increasing  the 

amount  of  the  individual  purchase,  or  increasing  the 
number  of  purchases  from  each  individual  dealer. 

3.  To  act  as  a  missionary  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the 

general  selling  campaign. 
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4.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  dealer  by  bringing  him 
more  directly  in  touch  with  the  selling  work. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  are  somewhat  large  matters 
which  advertising  has  to  accomplish,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
things  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  few  minutes.  The  advertis- 
ing and  selling  plans  adopted  must  be  based  upon  sufficient 
analysis  to  be  stable  and  definite  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  in  order  that  these  large  affairs  may  be  properly  and 
entirely  determined. 

Little  or  nothing  can  be  accomplished  if  the  policies  of  the 
organization  change  so  as  to  force  the  dealer  and  consumer 
to  new  developments  from  time  to  time.  The  consumer,  if 
he  is  to  be  taught  a  buying  habit,  must  be  able  to  fix  the  habit, 
and  this  argues  some  fixity  in  the  sales  policies  which  ger- 
minated it. 

Economic  advantage  can  be  obtained  by  the  advertising 
only  where  careful  analysis  has  determined  the  policy  of  its 
operation  in  conjunction  with  the  sales  department,  so  that 
there  may  be  little  necessity  for  substantial  change  once  the 
policy  is  established. 

Advertising  as  a  Direct  Selling  Force 

In  some  lines  of  business,  and  in  connection  with  manv 
articles  of  commerce,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  induce  the 
buying  entirely  by  advertising,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  bring  the 
buyer  to  the  goods  by  the  advertising.  In  these  cases  adver- 
tising acts  as  the  principal  and  direct  force  of  selling,  and 
the  other  items  of  selling  are  either  eliminated  by  or  sub- 
ordinated to  it. 

The  examples  of  this  method  of  using  advertising  are  at 
present  confined  to  the  mail-order  houses  and  the  retailer.  In 
the  case  of  the  mail-order  house  the  whole  selling  is  through 
the  use  of  the  advertising  force.  In  the  case  of  the  retail 
store,  the  advertising  is  expected  to  bring  the  people  to  the 
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Store,  so  that  it  forms  the  first  and  more  direct  employment  of 
the  force  of  selling. 

The  use  of  advertising  as  a  direct  selling  force  has  certain 
limitations,  it  is  true,  and  these  are  clear-cut  in  their  delinea- 
tions, mostly  economic  in  their  character,  and  almost  universal 
in  their  application.  The  advertiser  who  is  using  advertising 
as  a  direct  means  of  securing  sales  is  interested  in  compara- 
tively quick-moving  products  —  in  products  that  have  already 
found  a  demand  and  in  numerous  products  so  related  that 
virtually  every  want  of  the  individual  unit  can  be  supplied. 

The  advertiser  who  undertakes  to  do  his  business  without 
the  intervention  of  a  sales  force  or  by  subordinating  the  sales 
force  to  the  advertising  force,  must  of  necessity  be  performing 
a  service  that  is  required  a  sufficient  number  of  times  in  the 
year  to  make  possible  an  appeal  in  bulk  rather  than  in  individual 
items.  He  must  as  a  rule  be  supplying  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  wants  of  the  individual  buyer,  so  that  he  will  not  lose 
any  of  the  buying  possibilities  of  that  customer,  and  he  must 
confine  his  attention  to  those  conveniences  or  necessities  that 
.  have  already  established  themselves  and  do  not  require  intro- 
duction. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  where  advertising  is  used  as 
a  direct  selling  force  it  must  partake  of  the  character  and 
limitations  of  the  salesman.  It  must  close  the  business  and 
dose  it  rapidly  and  continually.  It  cannot  undertake  the  slow 
process  of  educating  the  people  to  a  new  convenience  or  a  new 
want.  It  cannot  undertake  to  overcome  inertia  toward  any 
diange  in  the  buying  habit.  It  must  merely  alter  the  time  of 
buying  or  the  direction  of  buying  at  the  usual  time. 

The  Economic  Relation  of  Advertising  to  Marketing  Cost 

It  is  obvious  that  advertising  has  had  a  tremendous  effect 
in  the  constantly  enlarging  consumption  of  manufactured 
products  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.     It  was  inevitable  that  it 
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would  supersede  some  of  the  clumsy,  inaccurate,  and  doubtful 
methods  of  the  personal  selling  which  it  has  replaced.  More- 
over it  is  obvious  that  the  necessity  for  stable  market  control 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  made  the  use  of  advertising 
to  the  consumer  the  only  possible  means  of  obtaining  this  end. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  present  chapter, 
advertising  improves  the  selling  or  marketing  condition  be- 
cause of  the  relief  or  replacement  of  the  more  expensive  per- 
sonal selling  force  otherwise  necessary.  These  diflferences 
should  be  noted  a  little  more  exactly,  as  they  form  not  only 
the  justification  for  advertising,  but  the  index  of  its  possible 
value  for  any  proposition,  and  consequently  the  amount  which 
can  be  profitably  engaged  for  its  use. 

.  Advertising,  because  of  its  mass  appeal,  can  reach  an  in- 
dividual at  a  sum  which  is  from  Moo  to  ^/^oo  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  required  to  bring  the  information  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  any  other  way. 

By  using  advertising  for  all  selling  work,  and  letting  the 
customer  take  the  delivery  cost,  the  mail-order  house  can  sell 
for  approximately  four  per  cent  where  the  department  store 
needs  over  twenty-five  per  cent  for  the  same  work.  Where 
the  advertising  has  been  used  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
salesman,  the  effect  of  the  use  of  advertising  has  been,  gen- 
erally speaking,  to  increase  the  sales  without  a  proportional 
increase  in  all  the  marketing  expenses,  so  that  the  marketing 
expense,  while  greater  in  total  volume,  was  less  in  percentage 
cost  on  the  individual  unit. 

There  are  three  economic  effects  of  advertising  which  ought 
to  be  understood  in  order  to  determine  its  value  under  any 
given  set  of  conditions  and  any  given  analysis. 

Increase  in  Efficiency  of  Salesman 

The  first  economic  effect  is  the  increase  in  efficiency  of  the 
salesman  himself.     The  work  of  the  salesman  is  of  a  very  in- 
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definite  character ;  the  customers  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact have  a  thousand  different  problems  and  scores  of  different 
questions  to  be  taken  up  and  gotten  rid  of  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  customer  —  somehow.  Conversation  does  little  to 
remedy  this  trouble,  and  the  time  spent  in  all  this,  to  some  ex- 
Icnl,  lost  motion,  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  time 
of  the  salesman.  Furthermore,  where  the  items  of  difficulty 
are  constantly  varying,  the  salesman  becomes  doubtful  of  his 
own  information  and  the  information  which  his  firm  may  have 
upon  the  matter,  particularly  as  there  are  no  reference  manuals 
on  these  conditions  prepared  for  his  benefit.  Advertising,  be- 
cause it  has  a  tendency  to  crystallize,  use,  or  forestall  all 
arguments  in  connection  with  the  service  of  the  goods,  gives 
the  salesman,  ready  to  his  hands,  text-books  for  the  benefit  of 
the  customer,  and  relieves  his  time  in  so  doing. 

In  interviewing  the  hundreds  of  salesmen  from  whom  the 
writer  has  bought,  not  only  in  connection  with  advertising,  but 
previously  in  other  lines,  in  almost  all  cases  where  specific  in- 
formation is  required,  the  advertising  catalogue  or  other  mat- 
ter is  brought  out  by  the  salesman  to  reinforce  his  own  state- 
ment and  to  save  his  own  time. 

The  benefit  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  of  a  moderate  amount 
of  advertising  for  the  use  of  the  salesmen  is  so  obvious  that 
virtually  no  concerns  are  without  some  of  this  kind  of  ad- 
vertising, however  much  they  may  be  inclined  to  call  them- 
selves disbelievers  in  advertising. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  one  concern,  the  advertising  department 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  **  eliminating  a  lot  of  cor- 
respondence with  salesmen  and  dealers  and  defining  the  serv- 
ice," this  being  considered  as  the  limit  of  its  usefulness. 

Effect  Upon  the  Distributor 

In  some  directions  the  economic  effect  of  advertising  upon 
the  dealer  and  jobber  —  othenvise   the   distributor  —  arises 
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from  the  same  cause.  That  advertising  has  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  him,  apart  from  the  effect  upon  his  customer,  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  great  increases  of  business  have 
been  secured  many  times  without  the  advertising  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  affect  the  consimier. 

Apart  from  this  effect  upon  the  dealer,  which  is  somewhat 
like  the  action  upon  the  salesman,  there  is  the  effect  upon  him 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  consumer. 

Advertising  makes  goods  known  to  the  consumer,  it  makes 
more  goods  known  to  him,  and  it  familiarizes  him  with  the 
arguments  in  connection  with  the  various  commodities  in  such 
a  way  that  he  becomes  a  greater  buyer,  a  more  discriminating 
buyer,  and  a  critic  of  the  comparison  between  the  goods  and 
the  advertised  service  of  those  goods. 

The  consumer,  therefore,  requires  of  the  dealer  two  or  three 
things  which  he  did  not  formerly  demand.  His  knowledge 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  dealer  to  carry  the  stock  the  con- 
sumer asks  for  instead  of  using  his  own  judgment  upon  its 
value.  The  consumer,  by  asking  for  certain  brands,  makes  less 
claim  upon  the  dealer's  time,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
already  sold,  and  demands  only  the  delivery  of  the  package. 
Further,  the  consumer  learning  from  the  advertising  of  the 
many  uses  for  the  product,  buys  more  of  it,  and  therefore  the 
individual  purchases  of  the  dealer  are  increased,  and  his  stock 
turns  over  with  greater  speed.  The  profit  from  the  increased 
speed  of  stock  turnover  is  so  much  more  than  any  other  item 
in  connection  with  an  individual  product  from  the  dealer  that 
this  is  naturally  the  controlling  one  in  measuring  the  value  of 
the  advertising  of  a  product  to  the  dealer. 

Value  to  the  Manufacturer 

The  value  of  advertising  to  the  manufacturer  is  simply  the 
expression  of  its  value  to  the  consumer,  dealer,  jobber,  and 
salesman. 
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The  value  to  the  consumer  is  in  increased  convenience  and 
service;  the  value  to  the  retailer  is  in  increased  turnover  and 
decreased  selling  expense.  The  jobber  values  are  the  same, 
although  he  recognizes  them  least  of  any  distributor,  and  would 
like  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  brands  which  control  the  market. 
The  manufacturer's  advantage  comes  in  increased  market,  se- 
cured without  a  proportional  increase  in  expense. 

Of  course  the  possibility  of  securing  all  these  benefits  de- 
pends upon  the  proper  use  of  advertising,  and  is  by  no  means 
general  or  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  use  of  the  force 
without  regard  to  the  method  of  operation. 

Steam  as  such  has  within  it  the  power  to  do  all  the  things 
to  which  it  has  been  harnessed,  but  without  the  engine  and 
other  equipment  that  power  would  remain  useless,  and  the 
value  of  the  power  secured  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  effi- 
dency  of  the  equipment  used  in  harnessing  the  steam. 

Advertising  is  a  power  —  the  power  of  publicity  —  and  the 
value  it  will  bring  to  any  commercial  organization  depends 
entirely  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  harnessed  to  do  the  work, 
and  the  value  of  the  equipment  to  which  it  has  been  tied. 

The  above  economic  advantages  of  the  use  of  advertising 
in  business  represent  simply  what  is  possible,  with  the  present 
equipment,  to  secure,  if  the  equipment  be  properly  used.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  future  will  see  a  vast  improvement  in 
advertising  and  th?  amount  of  value  to  be  secured  out  of  it; 
but  at  present  th'  ^e  considerations  represent  the  maximum  ad- 
vantages which  can  be  secured,  and  nothing  further  can  be 
expected  in  present  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  ADVERTISING  IS  USED 

General  Functions  of  Advertising 

Advertising  is  in  reality  the  machine,  or  bulk,  method  of 
selling.  It  takes  a  large  portion  of  the  public  and,  directing 
them  to  matters  of  fundamental  interest,  turns  these  matters 
to  the  advantage  of  the  product  and  firm  involved.  It  is  the 
mass  action  of  selling,  selling  to  the  group,  handling  the  sales 
question  wholesale.  * 

It  is  used,  therefore,  either  to  supplant  the  personal  selling 
force,  to  supplement  it,  or  act  upon  it. 

In  some  cases  the  printed  method  of  selling  in  bulk  is  the 
only  method  used.  This  is  the  method  employed  by  the  mail- 
order house,  which  secures  its  business  by  advertising  in  peri- 
odicals and  through  catalogues.  In  this  case  the  personal 
selling  force  is  eliminated,  and  the  whole  proposition  is  put 
up  to  the  customer,  his  approval  secured  and  his  order  placed 
without  the  personal  representative  of  the  seller  having  been 
called  in  at  all. 

Where  the  salesmen  of  the  house  call  upon  the  distributors 
only,  the  advertising  is  used  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
salesmen  by  directing  the  consumer  to  the  product  in  question, 
and  instituting  a  discrimination  among  the  consumers  in  favor 
of  the  product  being  sold  or  their  acceptance  of  its  quality 
and  reliability. 

Advertising  as  a  Control 

That  part  of  any  business  organization  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  public  is  the  one  upon  which  the  good-will 
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of  the  business  depends,  and  the  one  which  can  be  controlled 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  work  of  the  agent  or 
representative  can  be  controlled  only  to  a  very  minor  degree, 
as  his  time  is  spent  where  there  is  no  check  upon  his  actual 
methods  of  doing  business.  He  may  exaggerate,  change  his 
arguments,  guarantee  and  do  other  things  not  consistent  with 
the  house  policy,  and  so  long  as  these  matters  do  not  assume 
vital  importance,  may  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Theoretically  the  principal  is  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of 
his  subordinates  in  business,  but  there  are  a  great  many,  small- 
minded  men,  and  the  individual  methods  of  each  of  these  repre- 
sentatives cannot  effectively  be  held  to  the  policy  which  the 
principal  desires. 

Advertising  aids  the  central  control  upon  the  conditions 
of  sale,  and  does  this  very  definitely.  It  takes  the  claims, 
the  advantages,  and  factors  of  service,  puts  them  into  the 
most  carefully  worded  phrases,  and,  by  printing  them,  gives 
them  a  definite  character  and  record,  which  may  be  quoted 
against  the  concern  in  question  at  any  time. 

The  statement  of  the  salesman  is  no  longer  the  only  state- 
inairof  the  house;  another  statement  is  found  in  the  printed 
njcsscngeir  of  the  organization.  This  statement,  moreover,  is 
auffiontative,  hecause  it  is  printed,  definite,  and  limited. 

A  measure'oT  comparison  is  set  up  by  this  printed  message, 
1^  which  the  statements  of  the  representative  and  the  character 
of  the  service  can  be  equally  measured.  This  measure  of 
^^oniparison  acts  as  a  control  upon  the  condition  of  sale  in 
^1  its  phases  by  fixing  the  estimate  placed  by  the  principal 
'^pon  the  services  of  his  product,  and  consequently  obliging 
^  other  conditions  to  come  to  this. 

^^rtising  as  a  Missionary 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  inertia  on  the  part  of  the 
'^ying  public  toward  any  change  in  the  buying  habits,  which 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  ADVERTISING  IS  USED 

General  Functions  of  Advertising 

Advertising  is  in  reality  the  machine,  or  bulk,  method  of 
selling.  It  takes  a  large  portion  of  the  public  and,  directing 
them  to  matters  of  fundamental  interest,  turns  these  matters 
to  the  advantage  of  the  product  and  firm  involved.  It  is  the 
mass  action  of  selling,  selling  to  the  group,  handling  the  sales 
question  wholesale.  * 

It  is  used,  therefore,  either  to  supplant  the  personal  selling 
force,  to  supplement  it,  or  act  upon  it. 

In  some  cases  the  printed  method  of  selling  in  bulk  is  the 
only  method  used.  This  is  the  method  employed  by  the  mail- 
order house,  which  secures  its  business  by  advertising  in  peri- 
odicals and  through  catalogues.  In  this  case  the  personal 
selling  force  is  eliminated,  and  the  whole  proposition  is  put 
up  to  the  customer,  his  approval  secured  and  his  order  placed 
without  the  personal  representative  of  the  seller  having  been 
called  in  at  all. 

Where  the  salesmen  of  the  house  call  upon  the  distributors 
only,  the  advertising  is  used  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
salesmen  by  directing  the  consumer  to  the  product  in  question, 
and  instituting  a  discrimination  among  the  consumers  in  favor 
of  the  product  being  sold  or  their  acceptance  of  its  quality 
and  reliability. 

Advertising  as  a  Control 

That  part  of  any  business  organization  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  public  is  the  one  upon  which  the  good-will 

14 
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of  the  business  depends,  and  the  one  which  can  be  controlled 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  work  of  the  agent  or 
representative  can  be  controlled  only  to  a  very  minor  degree, 
as  his  time  is  spent  where  there  is  no  check  upon  his  actual 
methods  of  doing  business.  He  may  exaggerate,  change  his 
arguments,  guarantee  and  do  other  things  not  consistent  with 
the  house  policy,  and  so  long  as  these  matters  do  not  assume 
vital  importance,  may  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Theoretically  the  principal  is  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of 
his  subordinates  in  business,  but  there  are  a  great  many,  small- 
minded  men,  and  the  individual  methods  of  each  of  these  repre- 
sentatives cannot  effectively  be  held  to  the  policy  which  the 
principal  desires. 

Advertising  aids  the  central  control  upon  the  conditions 
of  sale,  and  does  this  very  definitely.  It  takes  the  claims, 
the  advantages,  and  factors  of  service,  puts  them  into  the 
most  carefully  worded  phrases,  and,  by  printing  them,  gives 
them  a  definite  character  and  record,  which  may  be  quoted 
against  the  concern  in  question  at  any  time. 

The  statement  of  the  salesman  is  no  longer  the  only  state- 
ment of  "the  house;  another  statement  is  found  in  the  printed 
messenger  of  the  organization.  This  statement,  moreover,  is 
aiitHoHtative,  hecause  it  is  printed,  definite,  and  limited. 

A  measureoT  comparison  is  set  up  by  this  printed  message, 
by  which  the  statements  of  the  representative  and  the  character 
of  the  service  can  be  equally  measured.  This  measure  of 
comparison  acts  as  a  control  upon  the  condition  of  sale  in 
all  its  phases  by  fixing  the  estimate  placed  by  the  principal 
upon  the  services  of  his  product,  and  consequently  obliging 
all  other  conditions  to  come  to  this. 

Advertising  as  a  Missionary 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  inertia  on  the  part  of  the 
buying  public  toward  any  change  in  the  buying  habits,  which 
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must  be  overcome  before  any  business  can  be  diverted  from 
other  channels  or  created. 

A  certain  amount  of  familiarity  with  the  proposition  is 
necessary;  it  must  have  survived  a  period  of  time,  and  be  no 
longer  an  entire  stranger  to  the  prospective  customer.  The 
factor  of  time  cannot,  therefore,  be-eliminated  in  considering 
the  cost  of  securing  business,  and  a  certain  period  must  elapse 
before  there  is  any  general  acceptance  of  the  proposition. 

To  do  the  work  necessary  in  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
prospective  purchaser's  attention  and  familiarizing  him  with 
it,  either  salesmen  or  advertising  must  be  used.  Salesmen 
as  missionaries  are  expensive;  they  should  rather  be  used  as 
specialists  to  bring  conviction  to  those  already  interested. 
Their  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  closing  of  business  rather 
than  the  opening  of  negotiations. 

Advertising  tising  all  that  part  of  selling  which  is  of  general 
interest  can  break  the  ground  for  the  salesman  by  introducing 
the  product,  the  service,  and  the  house.  This  work  can  be 
done  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  same  work  by  salesmen. 
Advertising  is  the  natural  and  effective  business  missionary. 

Advertising  as  an  Economic  Distribution  Factor 

Economic  considerations  have  made  it  necessary  for  products 
to  follow  different  lines  in  passing  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  consumer;  consequently  the  efficiency  of  selling  is  con- 
cerned with  the  economics  of  distribution  as  well  as  with  the 
cost  of  arranging  the  individual  sale. 

The  general  methods  of  distributing  products  of  manufac- 
ture are: 

I.  From  manufacturer  direct  to  consumer.  This  is  the 
commonly  accepted  method  of  distribution  where  products 
are  bought  in  large  quantities,  where  they  involve  considerable 
sums  for  the  individual  purchase,  and  where  the  number  of 
consumers  is  relatively  small. 
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2.  From  manufacturer  through  retailer  to  consumer.  This 
is  a  method  of  distribution  used  where  the  individual  purchases 
arc  small,  but  frequent ;  where  the  goods  can  remain  in  stock 
for  considerable  periods  of  time  without  deterioration,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  retailer  can  order  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  mak^  this  method  possible. 

3.  From  manufacturer  through  jobber  and  retailer  to  con- 
sumer. This  is  the  method  of  distribution  most  widely  used 
for  all  articles  of  general  consumption  by  the  individual,  for 
all  perishable  goods,  and  for  all  goods  where  the  retailer's 
requirements  are  small.  In  some  cases,  particularly  with  per- 
ishable goods,  the  commission  house  gathers  from  the  pro- 
ducers and  sells  to  the  jobber  or  wholesaler. 

Advertising  is  used  as  an  economic  factor  in  the  distribution 
because  its  influence  is  wielded  through  a  much  more  extended 
circle  than  the  actual  marketing  and  distributing  organiza- 
tion. Its  effect,  therefore,  arises  from  the  general  character 
of  its  influence  and  the  small  unit  cost  involved. 

Where  the  goods  are  sold  direct  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  consumer,  advertising  has  one  or  both  of  two  definite 
functions : 

1.  To  sell  the  product  entirely,  as  in  mail-order. 

2.  To  introduce  the  product,  follow  up  the  salesman,  and 

act  as  missionary. 

Where  the  goods  are  sold  through  dealer  or  jobber  and 
dealer,  advertising  has  the  following  functions  : 

1.  To  stabilize  the  business  by  getting  the  goods  before  the 

consumer. 

2.  To  decrease   the   distribution   cost   by    increasing   the 

amount  of  the  individual  purchase,  or  increasing  the 
number  of  purchases  from  each  individual  dealer. 

3.  To  act  as  a  missionary  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the 

general  selling  campaign 
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4.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  dealer  by  bringing  him 
more  directly  in  touch  with  the  selling  work. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  are  somewhat  large  matters 
which  advertising  has  to  accomplish,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
things  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  few  minutes.  The  advertis- 
ing and  selling  plans  adopted  must  be  based  upon  sufficient 
analysis  to  be  stable  and  definite  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  in  order  that  these  large  affairs  may  be  properly  and 
entirely  determined. 

Little  or  nothing  can  be  accomplished  if  the  policies  of  the 
organization  change  so  as  to  force  the  dealer  and  consumer 
to  new  developments  from  time  to  time.  The  consumer,  if 
he  is  to  be  taught  a  buying  habit,  must  be  able  to  fix  the  habit, 
and  this  argues  some  fixity  in  the  sales  policies  which  ger- 
minated it. 

Economic  advantage  can  be  obtained  by  the  advertising 
only  where  careful  analysis  has  determined  the  policy  of  its 
operation  in  conjunction  with  the  sales  department,  so  that 
there  may  be  little  necessity  for  substantial  change  once  the 
policy  is  established. 

Advertising  as  a  Direct  Selling  Force 

In  some  lines  of  business,  and  in  connection  with  many 
articles  of  commerce,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  induce  the 
buying  entirely  by  advertising,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  bring  the 
buyer  to  the  goods  by  the  advertising.  In  these  cases  adver- 
tising acts  as  the  principal  and  direct  force  of  selling,  and 
the  other  items  of  selling  are  either  eliminated  by  or  sub- 
ordinated to  it. 

The  examples  of  this  method  of  using  advertising  are  at 
present  confined  to  the  mail-order  houses  and  the  retailer.  In 
the  case  of  the  mail-order  house  the  whole  selling  is  through 
the  use  of  the  advertising  force.  In  the  case  of  the  retail 
store,  the  advertising  is  expected  to  bring  the  people  to  the 
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Store,  so  that  it  forms  the  first  and  more  direct  employment  of 
the  force  of  selling. 

The  use  of  advertising  as  a  direct  selling  force  has  certain 
limitations,  it  is  true,  and  these  are  clear-cut  in  their  delinea- 
tions, mostly  economic  in  their  character,  and  almost  universal 
in  their  application.  The  advertiser  who  is  using  advertising 
as  a  direct  means  of  securing  sales  is  interested  in  compara- 
tively quick-moving  products  —  in  products  that  have  already 
found  a  demand  and  in  numerous  products  so  related  that 
virtually  every  want  of  the  individual  unit  can  be  supplied. 

The  advertiser  who  undertakes  to  do  his  business  without 
the  intervention  of  a  sales  force  or  by  subordinating  the  sales 
force  to  the  advertising  force,  must  of  necessity  be  performing 
a  service  that  is  required  a  sufficient  number  of  times  in  the 
year  to  make  possible  an  appeal  in  bulk  rather  than  in  individual 
items.  He  must  as  a  rule  be  supplying  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  wants  of  the  individual  buyer,  so  that  he  will  not  lose 
any  of  the  buying  possibilities  of  that  customer,  and  he  must 
confine  his  attention  to  those  conveniences  or  necessities  that 
have  already  established  themselves  and  do  not  require  intro- 
duction. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  where  advertising  is  used  as 
a  direct  selling  force  it  must  partake  of  the  character  and 
limitations  of  the  salesman.  It  must  close  the  business  and 
ck)sc  it  rapidly  and  continually.  It  cannot  undertake  the  slow 
process  of  educating  the  people  to  a  new  convenience  or  a  new 
want.  It  cannot  undertake  to  overcome  inertia  toward  any 
change  in  the  buying  habit.  It  must  merely  alter  the  time  of 
buying  or  the  direction  of  buying  at  the  usual  time. 

The  Economic  Relation  of  Advertising  to  Marketing  Cost 

It  is  obvious  that  advertising  has  had  a  tremendous  effect 
in  the  constantly  enlarging  consumption  of  manufactured 
products  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.     It  was  inevitable  that  it 
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would  supersede  some  of  the  clumsy,  inaccurate,  and  doubtful 
methods  of  the  personal  selling  which  it  has  replaced.  More- 
over it  is  obvious  that  the  necessity  for  stable  market  control 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  made  the  use  of  advertising 
to  the  consumer  the  only  possible  means  of  obtaining  this  end. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  present  chapter, 
advertising  improves  the  selling  or  marketing  condition  be- 
cause of  the  relief  or  replacement  of  the  more  expensive  per- 
sonal selling  force  otherwise  necessary.  These  differences 
should  be  noted  a  little  more  exactly,  as  they  form  not  only 
the  justification  for  advertising,  but  the  index  of  its  possible 
value  for  any  proposition,  and  consequently  the  amount  which 
can  be  profitably  engaged  for  its  use. 

.  Advertising,  because  of  its  mass  appeal,  can  reach  an  in- 
dividual at  a  sum  which  is  from  Koo  to  /'^oo  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  required  to  bring  the  information  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  any  other  way. 

By  using  advertising  for  all  selling  work,  and  letting  the 
customer  take  the  deliverv  cost,  the  mail-order  house  can  sell 
for  approximately  four  per  cent  where  the  department  store 
needs  over  twenty-five  per  cent  for  the  same  work.  Where 
the  advertising  has  been  used  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
salesman,  the  effect  of  the  use  of  advertising  has  been,  gen- 
erally speaking,  to  increase  the  sales  without  a  proportional 
increase  in  all  the  marketing  expenses,  so  that  the  marketing 
expense,  while  greater  in  total  volume,  was  less  in  percentage 
cost  on  the  individual  unit. 

There  are  three  economic  effects  of  advertising  which  ought 
to  be  understood  in  order  to  determine  its  value  under  any 
given  set  of  conditions  and  any  given  analysis. 

Increase  in  Efficiency  of  Salesman 

The  first  economic  effect  is  the  increase  in  efficiencv  of  the 
salesman  himself.     The  work  of  the  salesman  is  of  a  very  in- 
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definite  character ;  the  customers  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact have  a  thousand  different  problems  and  scores  of  different 
questions  to  be  taken  up  and  gotten  rid  of  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  customer  —  somehow.  Conversation  does  little  to 
remedy  this  trouble,  and  the  time  spent  in  all  this,  to  some  ex- 
tent, lost  motion,  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  time 
of  the  salesman.  Furthermore,  where  the  items  of  difficulty 
are  constantly  varying,  the  salesman  becomes  doubtful  of  his 
own  information  and  the  information  which  his  firm  may  have 
upon  the  matter,  particularly  as  there  are  no  reference  manuals 
on  these  conditions  prepared  for  his  benefit.  Advertising,  be- 
cause it  has  a  tendency  to  crystallize,  use,  or  forestall  all 
arguments  in  connection  with  the  service  of  the  goods,  gives 
the  salesman,  ready  to  his  hands,  text-books  for  the  benefit  of 
the  customer,  and  relieves  his  time  in  so  doing. 

In  interviewing  the  hundreds  of  salesmen  from  whom  the 
writer  has  bought,  not  only  in  connection  with  advertising,  but 
previously  in  other  lines,  in  almost  all  cases  where  specific  in- 
formation is  required,  the  advertising  catalogue  or  other  mat- 
ter is  brought  out  by  the  salesman  to  reinforce  his  own  state- 
ment and  to  save  his  own  time. 

The  benefit  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  of  a  moderate  amount 
of  advertising  for  the  use  of  the  salesmen  is  so  obvious  that 
virtually  no  concerns  are  without  some  of  this  kind  of  ad- 
vertising, however  much  they  may  be  inclined  to  call  them- 
selves disbelievers  in  advertising. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  one  concern,  the  advertising  department 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  **  eliminating  a  lot  of  cor- 
respondence with  salesmen  and  dealers  and  defining  the  vServ- 
ice/'  this  l^eing  considered  as  the  limit  of  its  usefulness. 

Effect  Upon  the  Distributor 

In  some  directions  the  economic  effect  of  advertising  upon 
the  dealer  and  jobber  —  otherwise   the   distributor  —  arises 
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from  the  same  cause.  That  advertising  has  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  him,  apart  from  the  effect  upon  his  customer,  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  great  increases  of  business  have 
been  secured  many  times  without  the  advertising  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  affect  the  consimier. 

Apart  from  this  effect  upon  the  dealer,  which  is  somewhat 
like  the  action  upon  the  salesman,  there  is  the  effect  upon  him 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  consumer. 

Advertising  makes  goods  known  to  the  consumer,  it  makes 
more  goods  known  to  him,  and  it  familiarizes  him  with  the 
arguments  in  connection  with  the  various  commodities  in  such 
a  way  that  he  becomes  a  greater  buyer,  a  more  discriminating 
buyer,  and  a  critic  of  the  comparison  between  the  goods  and 
the  advertised  service  of  those  goods. 

The  consumer,  therefore,  requires  of  the  dealer  two  or  three 
things  which  he  did  not  formerly  demand.  His  knowledge 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  dealer  to  carry  the  stock  the  con- 
sumer asks  for  instead  of  using  his  own  judgment  upon  its 
value.  The  consumer,  by  asking  for  certain  brands,  makes  less 
claim  upon  the  dealer's  time,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
already  sold,  and  demands  only  the  delivery  of  the  package. 
Further,  the  consumer  learning  from  the  advertising  of  the 
many  uses  for  the  product,  buys  more  of  it,  and  therefore  the 
individual  purchases  of  the  dealer  are  increased,  and  his  stock 
turns  over  with  greater  speed.  The  profit  from  the  increased 
speed  of  stock  turnover  is  so  much  more  than  any  other  item 
in  connection  with  an  individual  product  from  the  dealer  that 
this  is  naturally  the  controlling  one  in  measuring  the  value  of 
the  advertising  of  a  product  to  the  dealer. 

Value  to  the  Manufacturer 

The  value  of  advertising  to  the  manufacturer  is  simply  the 
expression  of  its  value  to  the  consumer,  dealer,  jobber,  and 
salesman. 
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The  value  to  the  consumer  is  in  increased  convenience  and 
service;  the  value  to  the  retailer  is  in  increased  turnover  and 
decreased  selling  expense.  The  jobber  values  are  the  same, 
although  he  recognizes  them  least  of  any  distributor,  and  would 
like  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  brands  which  control  the  market. 
The  manufacturer's  advantage  comes  in  increased  market,  se- 
cured without  a  proportional  increase  in  expense. 

Of  course  the  possibility  of  securing  all  these  benefits  de- 
pends upon  the  proper  use  of  advertising,  and  is  by  no  means 
general  or  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  use  of  the  force 
without  regard  to  the  method  of  operation. 

Steam  as  such  has  within  it  the  power  to  do  all  the  things 
to  which  it  has  been  harnessed,  but  without  the  engine  and 
other  equipment  that  power  would  remain  useless,  and  the 
value  of  the  power  secured  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  equipment  used  in  harnessing  the  steam. 

Advertising  is  a  power  —  the  power  of  publicity  —  and  the 
value  it  will  bring  to  any  commercial  organization  depends 
entirely  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  harnessed  to  do  the  work, 
and  the  value  of  the  equipment  to  which  it  has  been  tied. 

The  above  economic  advantages  of  the  use  of  advertising 
in  business  represent  simply  what  is  possible,  with  the  present 
equipment,  to  secure,  if  the  equipment  be  properly  used.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  future  will  see  a  vast  improvement  in 
advertising  and  th^  amount  of  value  to  be  secured  out  of  it; 
but  at  present  th<  ^e  considerations  represent  the  maximum  ad- 
vantages which  can  be  secured,  and  nothing  further  can  be 
expected  in  present  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   FACTORS   WHICH   DETERMINE   THE   KIND 
AND  EXTENT  OF  ADVERTISING 

Underlying  Conditions 

It  i6  obviops  that,  as  advertising  is  a  force  the  value  of 
which  depends  upon  the  conditions  governing  its  application, 
the  factors  which  effect  such  application  must  be  assembled 
in  order  to  determine  its  feasibility  in  any  particular  case. 

There  are  a  number  of  physical  conditions  in  business  which 
affect  every  proposition  looking  to  the  use  of  advertising. 
These  conditions  can  be  determined  and  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  some  indications  of  the  method  and  amount  of  ad- 
vertising necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  a  certain  definite 
result.  They  depend  upon  economic  rules  which  can  be  con- 
sidered and  from  which  the  particular  determinations  can  be 
made.  They  form  the  preliminary  items,  without  which  any 
decision  upon  an  appropriation  for  advertising  must  rest  on 
the  combination  of  guess  and  personal  experience  —  no  ade- 
quate basis  for  defining  the  place  of  advertising  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  sales  operations. 

Factory  Organization  and  Output 

In  connection  with  products  of  a  staple  character  distributed 
direct  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer,  the  conditions 
are  such  that  any  excessive  freight  charges,  any  differentia- 
tion which  will  increase  the  selling  price,  will  affect  the  possi- 
bility of  sale  (|uickly  and  in  a  large  degree.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  output  of  the  factory  should  be  sold  within  the 
smallest  i)ossil)le  territory  immediately  tributary  thereto. 

24 
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In  a  great  many  cases  where  the  product  is  a  specialty  sold 
direct  to  consumer  or  through  dealers,  the  possibilities  of  the 
consumption  are  such  that  the  output  could  be  absorbed  in  a 
much  smaller  radius  from  the  factory  than  is  usually  covered 
by  the  sales  organization,  provided  that  proper  intensive 
means  were  taken  to  develop  the  full  possibilities  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  marketing  a  product,  the 
scheme  of  selling  rarely  involves  the  territory  planned  to  be 
ultimately  covered.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  progressive  extension 
of  territory,  and  this  extension  should  naturally  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  factory  location  and  output. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  always  wise  that  the  advertising 
should  follow  the  sales  organization;  in  some  cases  it  must  be 
extended  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sales  force  in  order  to  do 
the  work  of  preparing  the  ground.  As  a  consequence,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  advertising  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  sales  organization,  but  independently  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  factory  output  and  its  location  and  the  effect 
upon  the  sales  developments. 

Where  the  output  represents,  as  it  frequently  does,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  country,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  easy  to  make  the  advertising  plans  too  exten- 
sive territorially  for  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  danger  it  is  necessary  to  consider  thoroughly 
the  factors  mentioned.  Furthermore,  the  output  of  the  fac- 
tory as  it  is  at  present  may  not  represent  the  capacity  which 
can  easily  be  depended  upon  if  the  circumstances  warrant. 
The  advertising  arrangement  must  of  course  be  made  not  only 
with  respect  to  present  capacity,  but  with  respect  to  future 
possibilities. 

Rule.  The  ideal  condition  as  to  trade  may  be  stated  as 
that  condition  under  which  the  output  of  the  factory  is  sold 
through  the  smallest  area  of  territory  which  can  be  allowed 
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under  the  prevailing  conditions  of  consumption  and  competi- 
tion. Such  an  ideal  state  means  the  smallest  unit  sales  and 
advertising  cost,  and  consequently  the  least  burden  upon  the 
goods. 

Consumption 

Having  considered  the  factory  location  and  output,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  consumption  of  the  product  in 
question;  examining  the  territory  as  a  whole,  and  state  by 
state;  the  consumption  per  capita  or  other  buying  imit,  and 
the  consumption  per  square  mile  or  other  area  imit. 

In  the  case  of  some  problems  of  specialized  appeal  to  a  par- 
ticular group  of  buyers,  the  consumption  figures  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  arranged  for  the  conditions  of  such  a  group  or 
groups. 

For  a  technical  product  sold  to  a  certain  definite  group  of 
manufacturers,  the  consumption  would  have  to  be  figured 
in  zones  from  the  important  centers  of  their  manufacturing 
activities,  based  upon  the  average  output  per  factory  within 
these  zones.  A  similar  calculation  would  have  to  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  area  consumption  within  each  zone. 

The  total  consumption  in  the  territory  will  show  us  the  per- 
centage of  the  business  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
get  in  order  to  take  care  of  our  present  output.  It  will  also 
indicate  whether  an  extension  of  the  business  to  the  future 
capacity  of  the  plant  would  mean  an  extension  of  the  territory 
or  whether  it  could  be  taken  care  of  by  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  in  the  same  territory. 

It  will  enable  us  to  consider  the  relative  profit  to  be  secured 
upon  the  individual  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  reaching  him 
by  advertising;  and  furthermore,  it  will  determine  for  us  the 
cost  proportionally  with  the  consumption  of  the  time  and  ex- 
penses of  the  sales  force  per  unit  in  developing  their  per- 
centage of  the  business. 
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For  instance,  if  the  total  consumption  of  the  business  in 
the  territory  is  1,000,000  units,  and  the  output  is  100,000 
units,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  get  10  per  cent  of  the 
business.  If,  then,  the  population  of  the  territory  is  10,- 
000,000,  the  per  capita  consumption  would  be  one-tenth  of 
one  unit.  Suppose  that  in  order  to  develop  the  one-tenth  of 
one  unit  business  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  reach  each  person 
five  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  advertising;  then  the 
expense  in  proportion  would  be 

Price  of  one-tenth  unit 


Cost  of  reaching  person  five  times 


Or  if  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  the  number  of 
times  we  should  need  to  reach  the  person,  we  could  figure  the 
price  we  should  secure  for  the  one-tenth  of  one  unit,  determine 
the  gross  profit,  and  from  that  consider  an  arbitrary  percent- 
age for  advertising,  and  consequently  determine  the  amount 
we  could  spend  on  each  person  to  get  the  business. 

In  respect  to  the  square-mile  consumption,  referring  back 
to  the  same  figures,  suppose  that  the  square-mile  consumption 
is  100  units,  the  percentage  which  could  be  secured  would  be 
10  units.  The  gross  revenue  from  10  units  balanced  against 
the  time  and  expense  of  the  salesmen  to  cover  the  square  mile 
would  give  us  the  actual  cost  of  the  selling  operation  apart 
fnm  the  administration  or  the  advertising ;  that  is. 

Price  of  10  units 


Time  and  expense  salesman  i  square  mile 

With  factory  location  and  output  and  these  details  of  con- 
sumption, we  could  therefore  make  a  preliminary  estimate  of 
4c  following  factors : 

I.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  business  which  must  be 
taken  in  order  to  agree  with  the  output. 
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2.  The  territorial  extent  of  operations. 

3.  The  possible  advertising  expense  per  buying  unit. 

4.  The  possible  unit  sales  expense. 

Competition 

There  are  modifying  factors,  however,  which  will  have  a 
tendency  to  rearrange  the  above  estimates,  so  that  they  will 
assume  different  values.  These  factors  arise  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  competition  involved  in  the  particular  problem 
at  issue.  The  extent,  the  character  of  the  competition,  the 
length  of  time  through  which  the  various  competitors  have 
been  in  business,  the  character  of  their  sales  and  advertising 
policy,  etc.,  will  modify  the  conditions  under  which  we  can 
expect  to  do  business. 

For  instance,  if  the  number  of  competitors  is  large,  and  the 
control  which  they  exercise  over  the  business  strong,  it  may 
be  possible  for  us  to  secure  only  5  per  cent  of  the  business 
instead  of  10  per  cent;  in  which  case  the  territorial  limits 
would  be  very  much  extended.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
number  of  competitors  was  small,  and  their  hold  upon  the 
business  weak,  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  20  per  cent  of 
the  business;  in  which  case,  we  could  reduce  our  territorial 
limitations,  and  considerably  reduce  our  other  expenses. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  can  secure  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
business,  our  square-mile  selling  expense  and  the  per  capita  ad- 
vertising expense  will  be  correspondingly  increased,  so  that 
the  operating  charges  in  the  sale  of  the  product  will  be  ma- 
terially altered ;  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  the  business  to  be  secured  territorially  will 
decrease  correspondingly  these  expenses. 

Suppose  a  square-mile  consumption  of  100  units,  10  per 
cent  would  mean  10  units,  5  per  cent  5  units;  but  the  cost  of 
traveling  a  salesman  over  that  square  mile  would  be  virtually 
the  same,  so  that  in  the  one  case  we  should  have : 
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Value  of  10  units  ^c  Value  of  5  units 


Cost  of  time  and  expense      against      Cost  of  time  and  expense 
I  square  mile  i  square  mile 

It  is  obvious  that  the  conditions  are  largely  determined  by 
the  character  and  extent  of  competition. 

The  proper  estimate  of  the  competitive  factors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  foregoing  factors  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
order  to  give  us  a  proper  basis  for  considering  the  expense 
and  possibilities  involved  in  the  advertising  and  selling  plans. 

The  strength  of  the  individual  competitor  and  the  number 
of  competitors,  together  with  the  consumption  and  output, 
will  give : 

1.  The  percentage  of  business  per  square  mile  which  is  the 

possible  limit  to  be  considered  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

2.  The  square-mile  selling  and  the  per-capita  advertising 

expense  in  relation  to  the  output. 

3.  The  extent  of  territory  to  be  covered. 

4.  The  value  of  competitive  sales  plans. 

5.  The  value  of  competitive  advertising  plans. 

6.  The  extent  of   the  discrimination   in  the  consumer  s 

buying  habit  and  the  value  of  the  advertising  in  this 
connection. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  many  lines  of  business  the  economies 
resulting  from  an  increase  of  production  will  outweigh  the 

• 

increase  in  marketing  costs  which  may  be  caused  by  larger 
area  of  sales  through  less  valuable  territory.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  the  increased  sale  of  a  product,  due  to  spreading  over 
peater  areas  of  less  average  yield  per  buying  unit  or  area 
wiit,  though  secured  at  a  greater  percentage  of  operating 
cost,  may  in  some  cases  permit  of  larger  returns  on  the  capital 

• 

invested  in  the  concern,  and  therefore  still  be  attractive  to  the 
stockholders. 
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Prices 

As  a  natural  sequence  to  the  consideration  of  competition 
and  its  general  form,  the  question  of  price  has  a  very  con- 
siderable bearing  not  only  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  market, 
but  upon  the  policy  which  will  govern  the  marketing  effort. 

While  the  market  price  at  which  an  article  is  to  be  sold 
should  be  based  upon  the  cost  and  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  manufacturer  in  making  and  selling  it,  the 
condition  of  the  buying  public,  the  extent  of  the  supply,  the 
fact  that  in  most  manufactured  lines  there  is  a  surplus  of 
product,  determine  the  price  at  which  the  product  can  be  sold 
in  order  to  secure  certain  percentages  of  the  business. 

In  the  marketing  of  the  great  staple  commodities  which 
are  known  by  their  generic  term,  and  sold  in  bulk,  the  cost  of 
handling  to  the  individual  producer  or  manufacturer  is  of  no 
account  in  the  consideration  of  the  iharket.  for  the  price  which 
can  be  quoted  is  limited  to  a  very  small  fraction  over  and 
above  the  general  price  which  supply  and  demand  have  es- 
tablished at  the  time.  In  some  cases,  in  fact,  the  market  is 
so  general  a  consideration  that  even  the  slightest  fraction  above 
the  quoted  price  is  enough  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  sale, 
and  a  very  few  quotations  below  the  established  price  are 
enough  to  break  it. 

In  all  cases  where  manufactured  articles  are  bought  with 
more  or  less  discrimination  between  the  particular  manufac- 
turers, and  which  reach  the  user  in  such  a  way  that  their  par- 
ticular origin  can  be  identified,  the  range  of  prices  is  wider, 
and  the  possibility  of  securing  a  larger  or  a  smaller  price  is 
dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  value  of  the  individual 
service  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  buying  habit  which 
it  fills. 

This  is  true,  however,  only  to  a  limited  extent,  because  the 
conditions  which  govern  the  buying  possibility  of  the  con- 
siuner  in  general  in  any  country  show  that  the  majority  per- 
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ccntagc  of  such  consumers  are  obliged  to  figure  cost  so  closely 
that  price  will  be  almost  a  controlling  influence  upon  the 
amount  of  business  which  can  be  secured  in  connection  with 
a  large  percentage  of  the  population. 

Price  and  Value 

If  the  contemplated  condition  in  any  particular  instance  is 
the  control  of  40,  50,  or  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  market,  the 
price  must  be  always  a  controlling  factor,  because  of  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  population  are  unable 
in  their  buying  to  lose  sight  of  the  cost  factor.  Wherever  the 
percentages  of  business  required  are  smaller,  the  price  ques- 
tion is  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  value  question, 
which  is  a  component  of  the  price  and  the  service.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  people  who  must  always  and  eternally  figure 
on  every  penny  of  expenditure,  and  all  but  a  small  percentage 
who  are  removed  from  that  consideration,  can  be  induced  to 
pay  very  much  higher  prices  than  those  represented  by  the 
majority  market,  even  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  times  the 
prices  in  some  cases  where  the  consumer  has  a  habit  of  dis- 
criminating. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  percentage  of  business 
which  must  be  taken  to  meet  output  will  have  a  considerable 
bearing  upon  the  price  which  can  be  secured.  In  its  turn  the 
price  which  can  be  secured  will  have  a  very  great  bearing  upon 
the  policy,  arguments,  and  conditions  of  sale  which  will  form 
the  background  in  the  sales  work  of  the  organization. 

Packages  —  Size 

As  a  corollary  to  the  price,  the  package  is  of  very  great 
Mnportance  in  considering  the  fundamentals  of  the  advertising 
investigation.  It  is  possible  to  get  along  with  a  package  which 
K  not  entirely  the  acme  of  convenience  or  attractiveness  where 
the  public  is  being  won  over  by  the  slow  process  of  individual 
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selling  and  no  public  opinion  is  being  formed  for  or  against 
the  material;  but  where  it  is  desirable  to  go  out  publicly,  to 
turn  the  attention  of  all  consumers  to  the  goods  and  particu- 
larly to  the  package,  which  identifies  the  goods,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  package  should  carry  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favor  of  the  commodity  rather  than  an 
argument  against  it. 

It  would  be  just  as  easy  by  advertising  with  an  incon- 
venient package  in  connection  with  a  commodity  to  turn  the 
consumer  definitely  against  the  use  of  that  commodity  as  it  is 
to  turn  the  consumer  definitely  toward  the  commodity  when 
the  advertising  is  properly  arranged.  Furthermore,  in  most 
cases  where  packages  of  various  sizes  are  made  up  for  use 
upon  the  market,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  capacity  for  sale  of  the  different  sizes  of  packages. 
In  investigating  the  condition  in  regard  to  the  packages  used 
in  a  number  of  different  lines,  it  has  been  found  that  only 
from  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  packages  or- 
dinarily supplied  by  a  manufacturer  attain  any  large  percent- 
age of  sale,  the  remaining  two-thirds  or  more  being  for  the 
occasional  purchaser. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  that  anv  manu- 
facturer  going  into  such  a  field  would  investigate  very  care- 
fully the  popularity  of  the  different  sizes  of  package;  but  a 
study  of  the  history  of  the  packages  of  different  concerns  will 
show  that  no  such  analysis  has  been  made  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases.  In  one  case,  where  the  popular  package  was 
a  certain  size,  a  new  manufacturer  having  unusual  facilities 
for  turning  out  the  product  very  cheaply,  determined  to  put 
upon  the  market  a  package  of  twice  the  size  for  the  same  price. 
On  the  face  of  it  this  would  have  been  an  excellent  thing,  as 
it  would  have  meant  an  increased  service  and  a  consequent 
saving.  The  amount  of  material  used  by  the  average  con- 
sumer was  so  small,  however,  that  there  was  virtually  no  ob- 
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ject  in  saving  it,  and  a  larger  package  was  so  much  more  in- 
convenient to  handle  that  it  defeated  its  own  object. 

Packages  —  Individuality 

The  most  important  item  outside  of  the  size  of  the  package 
is  of  course  the  attractive  character  of  the  package  and  its  in- 
dividuality. It  is  astonishing,  however,  to  find  that  in  many 
competing  lines  the  packages  are  almost  exactly  alike,  just  as 
the  trade-mark  student  will  find  that  in  competing  lines  many 
of  the  trade-marks  are  almost  alike.  Inasmuch  as  the  object 
of  identifying  the  product  by  placing  it  in  a  package  which 
will  reach  the  hands  of  consumers  is  to  e^ablish  au-indi- 
vj^uality  for.  that  pioduct,  it  seems  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
destroy  the  value  of  that  impression  by  making  the  packages  as 
nearly  similar  as  they  can  be  made  without  infringing  the  un- 
fair competition  laws. 

A  further  consideration  in  connection  with  the  package  is 
the  question  of  its  attractiveness  from  the  point  of  view  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  value  and  price  of 
the  commodity.  Much  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  this 
matter  in  the  last  few  years  since  advertising  began  to  take 
advantage  of  the  package  in  its  work.  The  package,  where 
the  article  is  of  general  consumption,  forms  the  most  continu- 
ous reminder  of  the  existence  of  the  product  of  all  forms  of 
advertising,  and  it  should  have  more  care  than  any  other  item 
connected  with  the  sale  of  the  article.  It  has  alwavs  l^een  a 
matter  of  considerable  curiosity  to  the  writer  as  to  why  the 
cost  of  the  package  should  have  been  included  as  a  part  of  the 
manufacturing  expense,  and  so  determined  in  so  many  cases 
from  a  manufacturing  point  of  view,  instead  of  from  a  sales 
point  of  view.  It  is  capable  of  becoming  such  a  large  factor 
in  the  selling  of  the  commodity  that  attention  to  its  appear- 
ance, even  to  the  extent  of  increasing  its  cost,  is  usually  entirely 
justified  by  the  increased  sales  value  which  results  therefrom. 
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Amount  of  Individual  Purchase 

The  amount  involved  in  the  individual  purchase  of  a  com- 
modity, in  terms  both  of  quantity  and  value,  is  a  direct  indica- 
tion of  the  lines  of  distribution  which  must  be  followed  in 
transmitting  the  goods  from  factory  to  consumer.     It  has, 
'v     however,  an  additional  value  in  illustrating  the  amount  of 
\^       effort  which  is  required  in  the  response  of  the  purchaser  to  the 
buying  necessity.     It  is  further  of  value  in  its  indication  of  the 
^  ^u      extent  to  which  quantity  has  any  influence  upon  the  buying 
^  habit,  and  the  degree  with  which  a  difference  in  cost  would 

^  affect  the  purchase. 

^     ^  For  instance,  where  an  article  is  used  in  small  quantities 

^^       so  that  even  the  smallest  package  of  it  will  last  a  considerable 
^  time,  the  individual  purchase  is  almost  invariably  made  by  the 

small  package,  although  the  quantity  is  proportionately  less 
^  for  the  price  in  that  case.     It  has  been  found  also  that  in  these 

cases  a  larger  quantity  for  the  same  price  will  not  appeal 
particularly,  because  the  use  is  so  limited  that  the  necessity 
for  a  larger  quantity  is  remote  and  the  offer  of  it  frequently 
brings  a  suspicion  of  reduced  quality.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  where  the  article  in  question  in  the  quantity  required  by 
the  purchaser  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents.  If  it  is  possible 
to  buy  a  package  of  a  particular  commodity  for  5  cents  which 
will  last  the  average  person  three  months,  there  will  be  no 
point  in  selling  an  eight  months'  supply  for  10  cents.  The 
individual  purchaser  would  rather  buy  the  three  months'  sup- 
ply at  5  cents  than  the  eight  months'  supply  at  10  cents;  be- 
cause the  quantity  used  is  so  insignificant,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  handle  the  smaller  package  with  the  smaller  outlay  than  it 
is  to  secure  the  ultimate  saving  by  the  larger  package  with  the 
larger  outlay.  Even  where  a  much  larger  supply  can  be  given 
for  a  slightly  increased  price  (as  for  instance,  an  increase  from 
10  cents  to  15  cents,  with  a  double  amount  of  material)  the 
inducement  is  not  sufficient  to  balance  the  inconvenience  of 
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buying  for  storage  so  long  ahead,  of  keeping  a  larger  package 
and  paying  the  additional  amount. 

Number  of  Individual  Purchases  Per  Year 

In  connection  with  the  amount  of  the  individual  purchase, 
the  number  of  such  purchases  is  very  important,  because  of  the 
indication  which  it  gives  of  the  proportionate  amount  which 
can  be  devoted  to  the  publicity  work  to  the  individual. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  5  cent  article  which  is  bought  300 
times  a  year  will  permit  of  a  much  larger  advertising  ex- 
penditure per  individual  than  the  15  cent  article  which  is 
bought  25  times  a  year.  It  will  also  indicate  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  factor  whether  the  buying  habit  is  one  of 
daily  routine,  or  occasional  requirement  or  of  regular  but  spe- 
dal  necessity.  From  this  standpoint  it  will  give  some  definite 
idea  as  to  the  value  of  the  buying  habit  and  as  to  its  strength 
in  discrimination.  These  indications  will  help  determine  the 
length  of  time  to  be  consumed  in  arriving  at  a  certain  per- 
centage of  business  and  consequently  the  amount  of  money 
which  must  be  spent  in  order  to  secure  the  market. 

The  Amount  Per  Unit  Per  1,000  Allowable  for  Advertising 

Having  the  foregoing  figures  all  worked  out  and  thoroughly 
determined,  it  is  possible  reasonably  to  assume  an  allowable 
advertising  cost  per  unit  for  material  to  the  capacity  of  the 
factory.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  amount  to  be  spent 
each  year  in  securing  the  market  should  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  allowance  based  upon  the  total  capacity  of  the  plant.  This 
means  that  at  no  point  in  the  development  of  the  market  should 
the  advertising  expense  be  larger  than  must  be  allowed  to 
maintain  the  market  after  it  has  developed  sufficient  business 
to  run  it  to  capacity.  Having  developed  the  percentage  of  the 
consumption  which  is  involved  in  the  factory  output,  the 
character  and  the  extent  of  the  competition  and  competitive 
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prices,  the  packages  used,  the  amount  and  frequency  of  the 
individual  purchase,  and  the  market  limitations,  these  factors 
will  permit  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  required 
to  obtain  a  market  for  the  factory  output. 

The  manufacturing  costs,  the  square-mile  consumption  in 
proportion  to  the  square-mile  selling  expense,  plus  a  reason- 
able charge  for  administration,  will  give  the  total  cost  in  per- 
centage of  the  market  value  of  the  unit.  Figuring  the  possible 
percentage  of  profit,  the  stability  of  the  business,  etc.,  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  reasonable  estimate  as  to  the  percentage  of 
individual  unit  price  which  can  profitably  be  turned  into  ad- 
vertising for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  maintaining  the  mar- 
ket for  the  output. 

The  factors  which  are  unknown  are  so  few  in  the  equation 
which  must  be  made,  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  within 
reasonable  limits  the  value  which  must  be  given  to  them  in 
the  equation  so  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  reduced  to  a 
reasonable  estimate  as  to  the  value  or  otherwise  of  the  ad- 
vertising. 

The  Possibility  of  Economic  Use 

It  is  said  by  some  students  of  advertising  that  it  can  be 
economically  used  in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  industry, 
and  it  may  l)e  that  in  the  future  this  will  be  possible.  Knowl- 
edge of  its  principles  and  requirements  is  undoubtedly  in- 
creasing rapidly  enough  to  permit  the  application  of  adver- 
tising to  many  things  which  formerly  were  without  its  range. 
It  is  still,  however,  of  little  or  no  value  in  connection  with 
large  departments  of  industry,  and  in  connection  with  others 
its  value  is  so  limited  that  it  becomes  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  selliiii::^  scheme.  It  may  he  stated  that  the  economic  value 
of  advertising  in  connection  with  any  business  is  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  discrimination  of  the  buying  habit.  Prac- 
tically all   staple  articles  are  bought   without  discrimination 
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beh^'een  individual  producers;  they  have  no  identity  other 
than  a  general  one;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  carefully  graded  into 
qualities,  standardized  and  settled,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
motive  in  attempting  any  individuality.  For  these  things 
advertising  is  of  no  economic  advantage.  With  such  staples 
the  buying  habit  cannot  be  materially  affected  by  anything 
except  a  change  in  the  economic  status  of  the  population  or  a 
change  in  the  price  of  the  staple  itself. 

Its  economic  value  is  small  although  definite  where  the 
articles  are  not  staples  but  dependent  to  some  degree  upon  in- 
dividual skill  and  service,  although  they  reach  the  user  in  un- 
identified condition  and  although  they  are  bought  largely  upon 
the  price  considerations.  Knowledge  of  this  class  of  goods 
and  of  individual  service  in  connection  with  them  is  important 
in  the  welfare  of  the  business,  and  such  knowledge  can  be 
transmitted  by  advertising. 

Greatest  with  Specialized  Goods 

From  this  up  to  the  point  where  advertising  conducts  the 
whole  eflPort  of  selling,  the  economic  status  increases  in  im- 
portance. The  general  division  of  industry  into  which  falls 
the  particular  proposition  in  question  will  govern  the  economic 
use  of  advertising  apart  from  the  factors  previously  considered 
in  this  chapter. 

In  other  words,  if  the  other  factors  have  been  considered, 
the  value  of  the  advertising  must  be  determined  from  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  industry  generally,  and  this  will  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  economic  value  from  its  influence  upon  the 
buying  habit. 

For  instance,  if  it  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  specialty,  direct 
to  the  consumer,  of  considerable  value  —  such  as  large  gen- 
erating units  —  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  advertising  from 
the  factors  previously  mentioned,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  influence  which  can  be  exerted  by  advertising 
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upon  the  selling  cost  of  the  material.  In  this  case  the  in- 
fluence will  be  entirely  that  of  relieving  the  selling  force  of 
some  of  the  tedious  preliminary  work  and  so  increasing  its 
efficiency. 

Presuming  that  in  this  case  the  advertising  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  sales  force  5  per  cent,  then  the  cost  of  ad- 
vertising must  bear  the  same  relation  to  that  5  per  cent  in- 
crease that  the  selling  expense  would  to  the  original  gross 
revenue.  In  other  words,  suppose  that  with  the  selling  force 
it  is  possible  to  do  $200,000  worth  of  business  at  an  expense 
of  $30,000,  and,  with  the  advertising,  to  increase  that  to 
$230,000,  then  the  cost  of  the  advertising  to  be  within  eco- 
nomic limits  should  be  not  more  than  $4,500. 

Information  Required  before  Advertising 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  economic  factors 
which  enter  into  advertising,  and  to  the  relation  which  ad- 
vertising bears  to  the  rest  of  the  business,  but  this  has  not  been 
stated  in  such  form  as  to  give  an  exact  indication  of  all  that 
must  be  understood  before  the  advertising  can  be  begun  as  an 
operation  and  even  before  the  plan  can  be  completed. 

Inasmuch  as  advertising  is  a  part  of  the  marketing  operation 
and  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  consideration  of  the  same 
fundamentals  which  must  be  investigated  in  order  to  have  an 
intelligent  sales  policy,  much  of  the  preliminary  information 
which  is  required  for  the  planning  of  advertising  ought  to  be 
already  at  hand,  except  in  the  case  of  new^  organizations  where 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  develop  it. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  fact,  however,  that  comparatively 
little  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  marketing  requirements 
of  a  business  so  that  the  necessity  for  certain  information  has 
not  been  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  a 
great  many  cases  further  investigation  and  accumulation  of 
statistics  are  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  information  upon 
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which  an  intelligent  advertising  plan  can  be  based  —  one  which 
can  be  followed  with  the  assurance  of  lasting  success. 

It  is  relatively  more  important  that  this  information  should 
be  at  hand  when  advertising  is  proposed,  because  of  the  limi- 
tation in  the  advertising  operations  and  mass  consideration. 
Any  mistake  or  lack  of  information  at  such  a  time  would 
be  very  serious.  In  this  respect  the  sales  work  of  a  per- 
sonal selling  department  is  more  flexible  than  the  advertis- 
ing and  can  be  more  readily  accommodated  to  meet  the 
dianges  brought  about  by  further  information.  Change  in 
advertising  policy  is  an  expensive  and  difficult  matter  and  the 
information  must,  therefore,  be  at  hand  before  the  adver- 
tising is  begun  so  that  the  necessity  for  change  in  policy  will 
be  less  likely  to  arise. 

Different  Situation  from  Personal  Selling 

The  personal  selling  department  bears  the  same  relation 
to  advertising  that  hand  operations  bear  to  machine  opera- 
tions. In  hand  work  the  artisan  making  a  mistake  in  his 
'Operation  may  by  unusual  skill  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that 
mistake,  or  even  turn  it  to  advantage.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  hand  work  has  been  finished  in  a  somewhat  different 
form  from  that  projected.  When  the  machine  is  used,  how- 
ever, the  operation  must  be  exact.  If  anything  occurs  to  the 
niadiine  to  destroy  the  exactness  of  its  operation,  the  results 
of  operation  are  the  destruction  of  the  piece  and  the  machine 
itself  may  be  seriously  damaged  by  such  disturbance. 

The  individual  operation  of  selling  is  sufficiently  flexible  to 
make  it  possible  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  as  the  selling  organization  develops.  In 
fact  the  planning  of  selling  in  most  organizations  which  have 
been  working  along  those  lines  for  some  time  is  the  result 
not  of  a  definitely  fixed  policy,  planned  in  the  first  place,  but 
of  a  growth  from  the  accumulation  of  individual  experience. 
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Advertising,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sufficiently  fixed  and  lim- 
ited in  its  operation  to  partake  more  of  the  machine  character 
and  to  require  consequently  more  exactitude  in  its  develop- 
ment. It  must  be  figured  a  long  time  in  advance.  The  argu- 
ments, the  packages,  the  conditions  of  sale,  the  question  of 
guaranties  or  consumer  service,  must  be  worked  out  so  that  they 
will  avoid  all  those  difficulties  which  might  ruin  the  capacity 
of  the  machine  for  its  work  as  well  as  seriously  affect  the 
value  of  the  work.  In  consequence  of  this  the  preliminary 
information  to  be  used  in  considering  an  advertising  plan  must 
be  thoroughly  worked  out  so  that  the  plan  will  be  feasible  and 
workable  over  the  period  of  time  required  for  its  consumma- 
tion. 

First  General  Consideration  —  Production 

There  are  three  general  divisions  to  be  considered  in  ar- 
riving at  the  information  which  is  necessary  for  the  planning 
of  the  advertising.  The  first  of  these  is  the  production  and 
its  relation  to  competition  and  consumption,  the  subsidiary 
factors  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  present  factory  output. 

2.  The  maximum  factory  capacity. 

3.  The  total  consumption  in  the  territory  to  be  considered. 

4.  The  factory  output  in  percentage  of  this  consumption. 

5.  The  factory  capacity  in  percentage  of  this  consumption. 

6.  The  consumption  by  states  or  other  territorial  divi- 

sions. 

7.  The    consumption    hy    population    areas  —  that    is, 

whether  the  consumption  depends  upon  a  large  com- 
munity, whether  it  is  equally  divided  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  any  community,  or  whether  it 
is  principally  in  the  smaller  community  and  country. 

8.  The  number  of  principal  competitors  and  if  possible 

the  total  number  of  competitors. 
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9.  The  percentage  of  business  secured  by  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal competitors. 

10.  The  packages  as  to  size  and  condition,  the  grades  or 

divisions  of  the  articles  sold  by  competitors,  and  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  business  secured  by  each 
size,  grade,  or  other  division. 

1 1.  Competitive  prices  to  the  consumer  and  distributors. 

Second  Consideration  —  Marketing 

The  second  general  division  is  the  marketing  in  rela^^ion 
to  the  consumption  and  competition,  and  the  subsidiary  factors 
in  this  case  are : 

1.  The  unit  area  consumption  in  the  different  territorial 

divisions. 

2.  The  per  capita  consumption  in  these  different  territorial 

divisions. 

3.  The  relative  strength  of  the  principal  competitors  in 

these  territorial  divisions. 

4.  Prices  and  their  variation  territorially. 

5.  The  increase  or  decrease  territorially  in  consumption 

over  a  period  of  years  and  the  consequent  illumina- 
tion of  the  tendencies  of  the  market. 

ThirdJ^onsideration  —  Sales  and  Advertising  Organization 

The  third  general  division  of  this  information  is  the  sales 
and  advertising  organization  arid  its  relation  to  the  consump- 
tion and  competition,  and  the  subsidiary  factors  in  this  case 
are: 

1.  The  unit  area  consumption  in  the  different  territorial 

divisions  and  consequently  the   relative   percentage 
selling  expense. 

2.  The  per  capita  consumption  in  these  different  divisions 

and  consequently  the  relative  percentage  advertising 
expense. 
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3.  The  increase  or  decrease  of  this  consumption  terri- 

torially and  consequently  the  probable  future  tendency 
of  such  cost. 

4.  The  character  of  the  sales  organization  of  competitors 

in  relation  to  their  strength. 

5.  The  character  of  the  sales  organization  of  competitors 

in  relation  to  their  distributing  area. 

6.  The  relative  strength  of  advertised  and  imadvertised 

brands. 

7.  The  character  of  the  advertising  and  its  relation  to  the 

relative  strength  of  the  advertised  brands. 

8.  The  territorial  distribution  of  advertising,  its  relation 

to   the   territorial    consumption   and   the   territorial 
strength  of  the  advertising  competitor. 

9.  The  size  of  the  individual  purchase,  the  number  of  pur- 

chases per  year,  and  the  strength  of  the  buying  habit. 

Significant  Points 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  factors  which  are  arranged  under 
the  first  general  heading  will  show  the  percentage  of  the  total 
consumption  (as  at  present  indicated)  which  must  be  secured 
to  get  rid  of  the  present  output  and  the  percentage  of  total 
consumption  which  must  be  secured  in  the  future  to  take  care 
of  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  territorial  consumption  will  show  the  strength  of  the 
different  divisions  of  territory  from  a  consumer  standpoint, 
indicating  the  most  productive  and  those  which  are  of  less 
value. 

The  division  of  this  consumption  and  its  relation  to  large 
and  small  communities  will  show  whether  the  sales  effort  must 
be  concentrated  in  a  comparatively  small  area  or  whether  it 
must  be  wide-spread  in  order  to  secure  the  result. 

The  number  of  competitors  will  indicate  the  diversity  of 
appeal  to  the  buyer,  the  ease  with  which  the  business  can  be 
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entered,  and  the  attractiveness  from  the  standpoint  of  profit 
or  requirements. 

The  strength  of  the  principal  competitors,  as  noted  under  the 
second  general  heading  above,  will  indicate  this  condition  more 
closely  by  demonstrating  the  amount  of  total  consumption 
which  can  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  concerns. 
The  size  of  the  largest  competitors  will  indicate  the  prob- 
able limits  in  percentage  of  consumption  which  can  reasonably 
be  expected  for  the  new  organization. 

The  square  mile  and  per  capita  factors  mentioned  under 
this  heading  will  illustrate  the  percentage  of  actual  sales  ex- 
pense and  advertising  expense  which  must  be  considered  if  the 
whole  territory  is  covered,  and  also  the  possibility  of  reducing 
that  territory  by  seizing  only  the  most  productive,  and  the 
cflFcct  which  this  would  have  upon  the  percentage  of  advertis- 
ing and  selling  expense. 

The  figures  on  the  amount  of  the  individual  purchase  and 
the  number  of  purchases  per  year  will  check  up  on  the  fore- 
going amount  which  each  consumer  takes.  They  will  reveal 
the  rapidity  of  the  movement  through  the  dealer's  hands  and 
the  effect  of  package  convenience  and  other  items  upon  the 
individual  purchases. 

The  reduction  of  all  the  items  under  this  heading  to  the 
territorial  divisions  will  indicate  the  desirable  territories  from 
the  standpoint  of  expense  and  output,  and  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  concentrate  upon  the  important  territories  so  that  the 
sales  and  advertising  expense  are  kept  at  a  minimum  and  the 
cflSciency  of  trade  condition  correspondingly  increased. 


Useful 

The  factors  under  the  third  division  illustrate  very  fully 
Ac  success  which  has  attended  the  use  of  certain  sales  meth- 
^  and  organization  policies  and  the  value  of  these  methods, 
prices  and  arguments  in  connection  with  the  goods  which  the 
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competitors  are  distributing.  The  character  of  these  sales 
organizations  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  relative  strength 
of  the  competitive  concerns  will  determine  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  different  methods  and  policies  employed.  This 
same  thing  is  true  in  connection  with  the  advertising,  except 
that  the  comparison  in  this  case  is  much  easier  because  of  the 
public  character  of  advertising  and  the  fact  that  the  methods 
can  be  determined  more  readily  and  the  underlying  policy 
more  thoroughly  secured. 

Comparison  of  advertising  with  the  strength  of  the  adver- 
tised and  unadvertised  brands  will  indicate  the  value  of  this 
advertising  per  sc  from  the  customer's  standpoint  and  the 
value  of  the  different  methods  in  proportion. 

Furthermore,  the  strength  of  the  advertised  brands  in  com- 
parison with  the  strength  of  unadvertised  brands  will  deter- 
mine the  discrimination  in  the  consumer's  buying  habit  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  advertising  can  express  in  valuable 
terms  to  the  consumer  the  individuality  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  advertised  product. 

Exceptional  Case 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  information  developed 
will  not  give  these  indications  as  they  are  expressed  in  this 
estimate.  Where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  business  is  in 
the  control  of  one  organization,  or  one  group  of  organizations, 
as  virtually  to  amount  to  monopoly,  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  manufacturing  plants  in  these  cases  may  be 
sufficient  to  outweigh  a  good  many  weaknesses  and  deficiencies 
in  the  marketing  scheme  so  that  the  strength  of  the  marketing 
or^^anization  may  not  be  equal  to  that  indicated  by  the  amount 
of  Inisiness  secured.  Some  of  the  factors  which  are  men- 
tioned in  these  cases  are  difficult  to  determine  in  any  industry 
and  in  sc^me  industries  the  limitations  of  competition  and  con- 
sumption are  so  thoroughly  defined  and  the  character  of  the 
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buyer  so  well  known  that  no  special  compilation  is  necessary 
to  determine  these  points.     All  the  factors  mentioned,  how- 
ever, have  a  very  close  relation  to  the  validity  of  any  plan  for 
marketing  which  may  be  adopted  and  will  determine  to  a  con- 
siderable extent   the  percentage  of   selling  expense  in  toto 
with    which    the    organization    involved    may    be    burdened. 
Where  distributors  are  to  be  considered  and  where  the  lines 
of  distribution  are  not  firmly  fixed  it  is  important  that  the 
investigation  should  cover  also  the  diflFerent  classes  of  dealers 
who  carry  the  product  in  stock  and  the  relative  strength  of 
these  dealers  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  business  which 
thev  do. 

Abnormal  Conditions  —  Need  for  Study  of  Them 

The  foregoing  rules  and  definitions  are  the  fundamental 
factors  which  affect  the  economic  condition  of  marketing  in 
an  organization,  under  the  normal  conditions  of  trade  when 
the  operations  of  production  and  demand  are  along  normal 
lines. 

Under  conditions  which  obtain  when  the  lines  of  distribu- 
tion are  inadequate  for  the  purpose  and  the  unusual  demand 
upon  production  forces  the  attention  upon  materials  and  manu- 
facturing, the  marketing  requirements  are  necessarily  altered. 
The  problems  before  the  advertiser  are  affected  by  these  cir- 
cumstances so  that  his  operations  must  be  conducted  with  the 
object  of  protecting  good-will,  conserving  distribution,  and 
eliminating  waste  in  his  business  operations.     It  is  under  such 
unusual  circumstances,  however,  that  the  complete  analysis  of 
marketing  conditions  is  perhaps  most  valuable  on  account  of 
the  illumination  of  each  requirement  and  consequently   the 
uiore  accurate  estimate  of  changes  which  can  be  made  in  the 
light  of  that  knowledge.     The  operations  under  different  con- 
ditions of  marketing  and  distribution  will  vary  over  a  w  ide 
nmge  of  necessities,  governed  by  temporary  individual   or 
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general  conditions;  but  the  factors  affecting  these  variations 
must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  a  thorough  understanding  of 
marketing  'economics  along  the  Hnes  laid  down  in  this  chapter. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  tendencies  in  diversifica- 
tion, consolidation,  governmental  control,  and  other  changes 
brought  about  by  a  period  of  unusual  demand  and  material 
shortage  should  be  the  subject  of  continual  study  and  observa- 
tion, as  some  of  these  tendencies  may  become  definite  depar- 
tures and  become  permanently  a  part  of  the  structure  of  in- 
dustrial operations.  Many  of  the  changes  occurring  during 
the  present  period  may  modify  permanently  the  methods  of 
distribution  and  sale,  but  the  extent  and  character  of  such 
modifications  cannot  be  determined  until  the  changes  have 
been  defined  by  operation  for  a  much  longer  period  than  at 
present. 


PART  II 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN 

ADVERTISING 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  PSVCHO-ECONOMIC  ROLE  OF  ADVERTISING 


Pour  Main  Problems 

In  this  (lisctission  the  intention  is  to  sketch  the  main  lines 
of  approach  which  the  advertising  man  must  have  in  mind, 
whether  he  be  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  copy,  as  writer 
or  illustrator:  or  in  the 
general  mapping  out  ol 
campaigns;  or  in  the  buy- 
ing or  selling  of  advertis- 
ing space;  or  in  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the 
routes  and  stations  of 
marketing;  or  in  the  an- 
alysis of  results  and  costs ; 
or  in  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  salesmen  and  so- 
licitors. 

It  is  obvious  that  in 
some  of  these  processes 
the  most  important  line 
of  training  and  prepara- 
tion may  not  be  strictly 
p^vchological  in  character, 
iMit  rather  artistic,  tech- 
■"csl.  commercial,  or  sta- 
I'stical,  as  the  case  may 
f*-     The     psychological 
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factors  are  of  especial  importance  in  the  preparation  of  copy 
the  planning  of  campaigns,  and  the  administration  of  adver 


The  article  possesses  appetiiing  quati 


tising  space  and  media.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  these  processes  in  the  present  section  of 
this  text-book. 
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The  work  of  advertising  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  larger 
(conomic    prcxress    of    distribution.     Advertising    takes    for 
f;ranted  the  existence  of  the  industrial  processes  of  produc- 
lion    and    the    commercial     . 
processes  of  marketing.     It 
■bercfore    also     takes     for 
granted  the  existence  of  a 
world  of   possible   custom- 
ers, with  needs  and  desires 
which    require    satisfaction 
and  with  established  habits 
of   satisfying    these    needs 
and  desires  through  some  of 
the   ordinary    channels    of 
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In  its  most  common  form, 
adTcrtising  also  takes  for 
granted  a  competitive  system 
of  prodnction  and  distribu- 
tion, in  which  rival  pro- 
dncen  contend  for  the  pat- 
rooage  of  these  possible  con- 
sumers. But  even  in  the 
case  of  monopolies,  adver- 
tutt^  still  plays  a  role,  in  so 
far  as  it  directs  the  possible 
MWnner  toward  the  com- 
modity which  will  satisfy 
Ws  present  needs,  and  in  so 
'ar  as  it  stimulates  new 
"«tls  not  already  felt  to  I)e  urgent  by  special  classes  or  by 
PTOple  in  general.  Originally  the  word  "  advertise  "  meant 
"to  turn  toward,"  "to  direct  to."  In  this  original  sense  it 
■sites  the  product  and  the  need  for  granted,  and  seeks  merely 


not  only  ihe  direction  of  established  buying  bahits  toward  pai^ 
ticular  products  ratber  than  toward  other  products,  or  towai 
products  in  general,  but  very   frequently  the  adveriiser  al- 
tempts  lo  market  a  commodity  for  which  no  specific  needs 
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exist  at  the  time.  Adver- 
tising then  becomes  also  a 
process  of  education,  a  proc- 
ess of  establishing  new  buy- 
ing and  consuming  habits. 
and  of  creating  new  needs 
or  investing  old  needs  with 
new  urgency  or  novel  form. 
Speaking  generally,  then, 
any  advertising,  whether  in 
the~rornrof  the  advertising 
man,  the  advertising  me- 
dium, the  campaign  as  a 
whole,  or  even  the  sin^e 
piece  of  copy,  is  confronted 
with  four  main  problems  or 
tasks.  ' " 


Knowledge  of  the  Market 

The  first  problem  is  that 
of  knowing  the  pre-existing 
needs  of  the  community  ^ 
large,  and  especially  the 
needs  of  the  particular  "m- 
dividuals  with  purchasing 
power.  A  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  needs  of  men 
and  women  is  thus  the  first 
reijuisite  in  the  equipment  of 
an  advertising  man.  This 
knowledge  is  equally  funda- 
mental, whether  the  .'specific 
problem  be  that  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  pre-existing  needs 
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of  people  or  whether  it  be  that  of  stimulating  new  needs  mi 
the  part  of  indivrtJiials.  groups,  or  the  community  at  large. 

Knowledge  of  the  Cemmcdity 

The  second  task  consists  in  the  accurate  analysis  of  the 
commodity  to  be  distributed,  an  analysis  which  shall  re%*eal 

the  specific  ijualitics  which  jjossess  the  power  of  satisfying  the 


s-etigc,  and  proKcIii 


definite  needs  of  possible  buyers.  This  analysis  should  reveal 
at  once  the  nature  of  the  task  to  be  undertaken  in  the  adver- 
tising campaign.  It  should  indicate  whether  the  task  is  to  be 
merely  competition  with  rival  commodities  or  firms  in  the 
salisfartion  of  pre-existing  needs,  or  whether  the  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  the  article  merit  an  educational  campaign  in  which 
new  needs  are  developed  or  old  needs  given  new  directions. 
This  analysis  should  reveal  the  nature  of  those  particular 
satisfactions  which  the  article  is  calcuhited  to  give — as  for 
example,  whether  the  commodity  will  satisfy  in  an  immediate 
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ny  the  appetite,  the  fear,  the  ambition  of  the  buyer,  or 
iliether  its   service  is  to  be  of  an  indirect   sort.     It  should 


show  whether  the  article  is  to  be  itself  the  object  of  direct 
wnsumption  or  whether  the  commodity  is  to  be  used  as  a  tool 
■0  the  production  of  certain  other  objects  or  facts  which  are 
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themselves  the  immediate 
satisfaction  of  the  needs  of 
the  buyer. 


The  acquisitive  instinct 


Establishing    the 
tion 

These  two  analyses  hav- 
ing been  made,  the  one  of 
the  needs  of  the  communitv 
and  the  other  of  the  quaH- 
ties  of  the  article,  the^ext 
task  pf  the  advertiser  is  that 
o  r .  establishing^  connections 
or  associatious^between  the 
specific  commodity  and  the 
more  or  less  particular  needs. 
The  first  task,  that  of  dis- 
covering the  needs  of  the 
community,  is  a  psychologi- 
cal one.  The  second  task 
involves  chieflv  the  technical 
and  industrial  familiarity 
with  the  product. 

This  third  task,  again,  is 
a  strictly  psychological  one. 
To  establish  associations  be- 
tween commodity  and  need 
means  to  create  mental  hab- 
its, thought  habits,  action 
habits,  of  such  a  sort  that  the 
feeling  of  the  need  at  once 
suggests  to  the  mind  of  the 
individual  the  commoditv  in 
question.      This    implies    a 
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knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thinking,  the  laws  of  association,  the 
phenomena  and  characteristics  of  memory,  the  facts  of  habit 
and  the  general  characteristics  of  human  action  and  human  be- 
havior. Sin^r*a(rvertising  is  seldom  of  monopolies,  this  third 
task  also  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  men  and 
women  make  their  decisions,  the  way  in  which  they  arcper- 
suaded,  convinced,  made  to  feel  strongly. 

Making  the  Association  Dynamic 

Having  discovered  the  appropriate  need  and  the  correspond- 
ing quality  of  the  commodity,  having  established  in  the  mind 
of  the  possible  consumer  an  association  between  his  own  need 
and  the  commodity  to  be  distributed,  the  remaining  task  is  that 
of  making  this  association  dynamic.  The  mere  association 
of  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  possible  consumer  is  futile.  The 
whole  process  is  futile  unless  the  established  association  is 
invested  with  dynamic  power  such  that  the  mere  association 
of  ideas  is  realized  in  action.  Specific  action  must  \ye  pro- 
duced. The  need  being  felt,  the  quality  of  the  commodity 
being  known  and  connected  with  this  need,  the  craving  must 
realize  itself  in  an  act  of  purchase,  or  at  least  in  an  act  of 
inquir)%  an  expression  of  interest.  To  suggest  and  produce 
specific  action,  definite  response,  is  then  the  fourth  task  of  the 
advertiser. 

Here  again  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  purely  psychological 
problem.  The  laws  of  suggestion,  the  processes  of  will, 
choice,  action,  in  general  a  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  hu- 
nian  behavior  is  required  as  an  essential  part  of  the  adver- 
tiser's equipment. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  ORIGINAL  NEEDS  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS 

Characteristic  Animal  Needs 

As  we  pass  from  the  simpler  to  the  higher  forms  of  living 
organisms  and  move  out  along  that  great  branch  of  life  which 
bears  the  animal  forms,  with  their  varying  degrees  of  com- 
plexity, certain  needs  become  more  and  more  important.  Not 
only  do  they  become  more  and  more  important,  but  they  be- 
come highly  complex  and  subtle  and  varied  in  their  manifes- 
tation. The  function  of  metabolism  becomes  highly  diflfer- 
entiated,  and  the  need  for  particular  foods  and  feeding  places, 
particular  drinking  places,  develops.  Combined  with  the  func- 
tions of  sensitivity  and  reproduction,  this  function  of  nutri- 
tion develops  into  specific  needs  for  shelter,  protection  from 
physical  danger  and  attack,  bodily  defense,  methods  of  storing 
up  food,  and  more  and  more  aggressive  methods  of  securing 
it.  The  care  and  training  of  the  young,  the  processes  of  mat- 
ing, incipient  tendencies  toward  community  existence  develop 
the  needs  of  play,  exercise,  combat,  leadership,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  division  of  labor.  In  this  process  of  animal 
development,  specific  modes  of  behavior  are  formed  and  per- 
petuated, which  we  call  instincts. 

These  instincts  are  originally  developed  in  the  same  way 
as  are  the  various  weapons  of  defense  and  organs  of  locomo- 
tion —  as  convenient  tools  for  the  certain  and  safe  struggle 
for  existence.  Once  the  instincts  are  established,  their  verv 
satisfaction  constitutes  a  source  of  pleasure  to  their  possessors, 

and  the  failure  of  their  gratification  becomes  an  annoyance, 
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or  less  definite  desires,  wishes, 


1  craving,  and  leads  to 
or  needs. 


It  is  fine  to  come  here,  Clara. 

You  always  have 

delicious 


ires 


Kveii  if  there  is  no  longer  any  biological  necessity   for  the 
activity  of  the  instinct  mechanism,  the  psychological  need  is 
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st'll  present,  and  this  is  a  real  factor  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  this  way  arise  many  specific  modes  of  reaction  to 
particular  objects  in  the  world.  These  modes  of  reaction  we 
call  l>y  such  names  as  curiosity,  fear,  play,  constructiveness, 
combativeness,  gregariousness,  lust,  etc.     They  "areffig  in- 
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stincts,  and  represent,  in  the  main,  the  fundamental  animal 
needs. 

The  Needs  of  Primitive  Men 

At  a  high  IlvcI  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  we  find  human 
beings  living  ii>gutlicr,  in  very  simple  ways,  using  rough  co- 
operative methods  for  their  mutual  struggles.     The  simple 
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aid  direct  instincUmechanisms  of  the  lower  animals  tend  to 
persist,  but  they  are  in  many  cases  less  definite  in  form  and 
more  varied  in  scope  an<l 
range.  New  forms  of  in- 
stinctive reaction  arise  — 
cunning,  ornamentation,  and 
decoration ;  the  elementary 
instincts  of  fear,  defense, 
and  curiosity  develop  into 
vague  tendencies  of  worship 
and  reverence.  Social  sanc- 
tions and  ideals  arise  and 
such  tribal  or  family  rela- 
tions as  sympathy,  Ipyalty, 
revo^,  and  honor  are 
found.  Geanliness,  ritiial 
and  ceremony,  organization, 
dn-el(^.  Processes  of  ex- 
diange  and  barter,  institu- 
tions of  war  and  govem- 
nwnt,  education,  marriage. 
pftTwrty,  are  not  long  de- 
layed. The  simple  animal 
instincts  become'  overlaid 
wifii  fhe  fSiilfs  of  training, 
lubit,  and  custom,  and  the 
••eeds,  desires  and  cravings  of  each  individual  are  infinitely 
nrajtipiied, 

^  Civilized  Human  Being 

As  civilization  progresses  these  needs  and  cravings  of  men 
md  women  become  ever  more  subtle  and  highly  elaborated. 
To  be  sure,  these  needs  can,  for  the  most  part,  l)e  traced 
liack  to  the  fundamental  needs  of  animals,  or  even  to  the 
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essential  characteristics  of  organic  existence.     The  main  dif- 
ference is  in  the  variety  of  t'orni.  the  subtlety  of  gradation, 
the  ease  of  modi  liability,  and 
WniCn  JodDoYoU   the  susceptibdity  to  training 
W^ANT?   possessed  by   the  needs  oi 
civilized  people.     Three  ten- 
dencies may  Ite  pointed  out. 
each  of  which  has  pariicular 
importance  for  the  advertis- 
ing man : 

1,  The  various  elementary 
instincts  persist,  and  per- 
haps new  forms  are  added, 
but  they  tend  to  become  less 
and  less  specific  and  more 
easily  modifiable.  The  low- 
er animal  could  hardly  be  ad- 
vertised to.  for  his  reactions 
are  formed  in  a  more  or  less 
AVhich    ironclad  way,  and  relate  to 

Will  You   GET?  <i^'^"''«  °'*J«='^  ^"*^  s'*^'»- 

tions  in  his  life.     But  the 
human  being  shows  instinc- 
nm'bt^ivh.twSi'^'bri    live  tendencies  which  may  be 
Home-Study  Course  In        directed  toward  new  objects 
Higher  Accountancy  i     -.     .-  i   .■ 
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iginal  needs  and  response 
tendencies  may  "Bis  very  much 
modilied,  elaborated,  added  to.  and  otherwise  chaiif(ed  by  edu- 
cation, entreaty,  ap|)eal.  argument,  and  experience. 

2.  MlalKirate  traditions,  customs,  and  sanctions  are  de- 
vclopeil,  treasured  in  art.  education,  and  in  religious  arid  civic 
ceremonial.  These  l)ecome  early  impressed  on  the  individual, 
and  once  impressed,  assume  the  coerciveness  of  instincts.     To 
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each  of  them  correspond  new  needs  and  cravings  which  must 
be  satislied.  Indeed  these  new  needs  may  even  become  more 
coercive  than  the  cruder  instinctive  cravings,  since  they  are 
supported  and  encouraged  by  the  sentiment  of  the  community, 
the  sanction  of  the  state,  and  the  verdict  of  history.  These 
reinforcements  the  instinctive  needs  seldom  receive.  Cleanli- 
ness, chivalry,  piety,  honesty,  purity,  patriotism,  chastity, 
oljedience,  co-operation,  and  countless  habits  of  daily  life, 
needs  of  the  moment,  requirements  of  this  and  that  occupa- 
tion, class,  etc.,  illustrate  these  new  needs  which  characterize 
civilized  human  beings.  To  all  of  them  the  advertising  man 
can  appeal.  ~ 

3.  In  the  struggle  to  achieve  many  of  these  desires,  certain 
still  more  varied  and  distinctively  social  values  arise,  values 
which  serve  mainly  to  distinguish  one  individual  from  an- 
other, one  group  from  other  groups,  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Ideals  of  style,  fashion,  prestige,  exclusivc- 
ness,  propriety,  etiquette,  all  the  vagaries  and  fancies  of  the 
leisure  class  and  the  dilettanti  —  these  no  less  than  the  more 
biological  necessities  of  existence,  constitute  human  needs. 
They  form  triggers  of  reaction,  explosion  points  of  response, 
which  need  but  to  be  touched  off  to  bring  about  vigorous 
Ixrhavior.  These  effective  conceptions  and  habits  and  ideals, 
along  with  the  social  needs  and  values  and  sanctions,  combined 
with  the  instinctive  requirements  and  the  fundamental  organic 
necessities,  all  these  are  the  original  needs  of  the  community 
which  the  advertiser  must  know  intimately  and  in  great  detail. 

Appealing  to  the  Three  Tendencies 

All  these  demands  are  represented  in  conduct  by  tendencies 
lo  act.  They  take  the  form  of  impulses,  cravings,  desires, 
wants,  standards,  habits,  values  and  customs,  and  represent 
from  the  point  of  view  of  distribution,  what  we  call  the  needs 
of  the  community.     Their  special  and  varied  modes  of  origin 
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may  be  neglected  as  having  only  scientific  interest.  Prac- 
tically they  may  all  be  treated  together  as  ways  of  behaving, 
tendencies  to   respond.     Advertising  may   be  conceived  pri- 
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The  advertising  man  must  know  as  much  as  possible  in 
detail  about  the  range  of  human  needs,  their  relative  urgency 
xrhcn "appealed  to  in  advertisements,  the  ways  in  which  in- 
dividuals and  classes  differ,  so  that  in  analyzing  his  commodity 
and  preparing  his  copy  he  may  get,  with  a  minimum  of  eflfort 
and  waste,  a  maximum  of  returns.     The  time  is  long  past 
when  advertising  was  a  mere  matter  of  vague  and  general  an- 
nouncement.    A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  advertising  men 
seemed  not  to  realize  that  human  l)eings  possess  such  things 
as  specific  needs  or  definite  instinctive  tendencies.     Copy  was 
vague,  unspecialized,  unconcentrated  and  scattering.     This  was 
well  enough  when  printing  was  new,  when  industry  was  un- 
specialized and  competition  weak.     In  our  own  time  only  di- 
rect, specific,  bull's  eye  appeal  to  definite  interests,  needs  and 
desires    is    eflfective.     Something    more    about    the    relative 
urgency  and  coerciveness  of  these  human  needs  we  shall  see 
in  due  time. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CHIEF  HUMAN  INSTINCTS,  NEEDS  AND 

EMOTIONS 

Classification  of  Instincts 

In  the  past  experience  of  the  race  certain  objects  or  situa- 
tions have  stood  out  as  fundamentally  important  in  the  strug- 
gle for  survival,  supremacy,  and  comfort.  Definite  modes  of 
reaction  have  been  found  to  be  most  appropriate  in  dealing 
with  these  particular  objects  or  situations.  Individuals  who 
have  reacted  promptly  and  definitely  in  these  appropriate  ways 
have  been  successful,  have  flourished,  and  have  left  offspring 
who  possessed  the  same  inborn  tendencies  to  reaction.  Indi- 
viduals who  failed  to  react  in  these  appropriate  ways  perished 
and  left  no  progeny.  So  there  has  been  a  long  process  of 
selection,  in  which  only  those  individuals  have  survived  with 
greatest  advantage  who  displayed  mechanical  tendencies  to 
react  in  the  ways  which  race  history  has  proved  most  expedi- 
ent. These  reflex,  mechanical  tendencies  are  said  to  be  in- 
stinctive. When  many  of  them  are  considered  together,  be- 
cause of  certain  similarities  in  their  character  or  result,  or 
because  of  certain  similarities  in  the  objects  or  situations 
which  provoke  them,  we  speak  of  single  instincts,  such  as 
curiosity,  combativeness,  constructiveness,  etc. 

When  we  speak  of  special  instincts  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  do  not  mean  perfectly  definite  and  distinct  sets 
of  movements  which  will  be  carried  out  in  the  same  way  on 
all  occasions.  We  mean  rather  a  somewhat  loosely  classified 
set  of  special  connections  between  stimulus  and  response,  each 
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We  built  that  Crane 
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connection  being  itself  definite  and  specific,  and  the  various 
tendencies  being  more  or  less  related  to  each  other  on  the 
oasis  of  their  consequences 
or  the  kind  of  object  pro- 
voking them.     Thus  the  in- 
stinct of  curiosity  does  not 
lead  us  to  do  always  some 
one  particular  sort  of  thing 
or  series  of  things.     But  in 
general,  to  things  which  are 
new.   or   sudden,  or  unex- 
pected, or  in  motion,  or  in- 
lense.  or  in  any  other  ways 
novel   or    unusual,    we    re- 
spond by  varied  movements, 
such  as  turning  the  head, 
craning  the  neck,   pricking 
up  the  ears,  extending  the 
hand,    prodding    with    the 
toot,    etc..    etc.     The    par- 
ticular movements  and  the 
objects  inducing  them  may 
be  infinitely  varied,  but  in 
general,     the     objects     are 
novel    and    unfamiliar   and 
the  reactions  are  inquisitive, 
explorative,    and    investiga- 
tive.   This  is  why  we  group 
the  various  specific  connec- 
tions  together    under    the    name    "  Instinct    of    Curiosity." 
Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  other  instincts. 

While  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  pretend  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  human  beings,  it  is  never- 
ibeless  useful  to  have  a  tentative  enumeration  of  the  most 
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■qxHtant  in  mind.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  in  general 
ocfa  instinct  is  the  basis  of  a  corre^tponding  emotion.  The  in- 
itinct  is  a  tendency  to  react,  btit  each  characteristic  reaction 
iilirp"iniwrlHt  by  an  equally  characteristic  feeling  or  emotion. 


I  Does  Your  Figure  Please  You?  . 
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An  attempt  to  play  on  pride 


Sometimes  the  emotion  and  the  instinct  are  <iesignated  by  the 
same  name.     Thus  "  Fear  "  means  either  a  way  of  l)ehaving 
or  a  way  of  feeling,  and  hence,  either  an  instinct  or  an  enio- 
lion.     Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  anger,  hatred,  etc. 
Tn  general  the  human  instincts,  and  their  correlated  emo- 
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tions,  may  be  grouped  under  three  headings,  according  to  their 
function  and  their  degree  of  coerciveness,  as  follows : 

(a)  Individual  Instincts. 

(b)  Social  Instincts. 

(c)  Racial  Instincts. 

All  instincts  of  human  nature  make  for  the  well  being  of 
the  individual,  but  some  are  more  social  than  others  in  their 
reference.  Among  the  individual  instincts  we  may  place  loco- 
motion, taking  nourishment,  making  vague  sounds  and  random 
movements,  fear,  pugnacity,  self-assertiveness,  collecting  and 
storing  up  objects,  emulation  or  rivalry,  hunting,  curiosity,  and 
perhaps  the  abhorrence  of  filth.  Under  the  social  instincts 
we  may  place  such  tendencies  as  bash  fulness,  desire  for  com- 
panionship, certain  fears,  sympathy,  self-sacrifice,  and  per- 
haps imitation  and  play.  Among  the  racial  instincts  would 
come  the  sex  reactions,  homing,  nesting,  mating,  the  various 
sorts  of  affection  and  parental  and  filial  devotion,  and  coquetry. 
It  is  of  course  not  possible  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  these  three  groups  of  instincts,  but  the 
broader  lines  of  distinction  are,  in  theory  at  least,  fairly 
clear. 

Suggestive  List  of  Instincts  and  Emotions 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  chief  instincts  that  can  be 
appealed  to  in  advertising  will  be  found  useful  in  the  analysis 
of  the  commodity,  the  planning  of  the  campaign,  and  the 
preparation  of  copy.  Along  with  a  suggestive  name  for  the 
instinct  are  given  the  emotions  for  which  the  instinct  con- 
stitutes the  basis.  The  characteristic  acts  which  are  designated 
l)y  the  instinct  name  are  also  given  in  each  case.  It  should  be 
understood  that  this  list  is  offered  only  as  a  working  basis, 
and  does  not  pretend  to  give  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  human 
nature.  It  gives,  in  the  main,  the  chief  instincts  operative  in 
connection  with  business  transactions. 
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The  Instinct  and  Its 
Corresponding  Emotions 

1.  AFi^tiiTE  (Hunger, 
Tastcftlhess,  Sensual 
Enjoyment) 


2.  CojifsoRT  (Calm,  Rest- 
fuTness,  Relaxation, 
Ease) 

3.  Sex  (Passion,  Lust, 
Love,  Coquetry) 

4- Dexstion  (Faithful- 
ness, Loyalty,  Aflfec- 
tion) 


5.  Plav(  Merriment,  Play- 
fulness, Sport,  Joy,  Hu- 
mor, etc.) 


6.  F^R  (Timidity,  Fear- 
fulness,  Anguish,  Cau- 
tion) 


7-  Acquisitiveness  (Pro- 
priety^ Selfishness,  Stin-r 
gincss,  etc.) 

8-  Hunting  (Cruelty,  Ea- 
gerness, etc.) 


The  Sort  of  Behavior  to  Which  It 
Prompts  Us 

lo  gratity  and  exercise  the  senses 
and  to  continue  the  stimulation  for 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  or  so 
long  as  the  stimulation  remains 
pleasant.  (Illustrations,  pages  49 
and  50.) 

To  avoid  pain  of  any  kind,  by  flight, 
by  removal  of  the  stimulus,  or  by 
various  overt  acts  of  evasion  or  ag- 
gression.    (Illustration,  page  51.) 

Definite  responses  toward  the  opposite 
sex  in  general  or  toward  particular 
members  of  it. 

To  protect  and  be  loyal  to  our  depend- 
ents or  to  those  with  whom  we  have 
long  been  pleasantly  associated,  as 
in  family,  school,  or  community  life. 
(Illustrations,  pages  52  and  53.) 

To  work  off  superfluous  energy,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  others, 
and  to  enjoy  this  process  either  in 
action  or  in  contemplation.  (Illus- 
trations, pages  54  and  55.) 

Retractile  or  inhibitory  reactions  be- 
fore definitely  dangerous  objects,  as 
indicated  by  the  experience  of  the 
race.     (Illustrations,   pages    56   and 

57-) 

To  accumulate  and  store  up  objects, 
either  with  or  without  particular 
value.  To  save,  to  bargain,  etc. 
(Illustration,  page  58.) 

To  pursue  and  destroy  various  objects, 
especially  if  they  are  inferior  in 
power  and  in  motion.  Related  to 
Combativeness  and  Playfulness. 
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The  Instinct  and  Its 
Corresponding  Emotions 
9.  Sqciability   (Lone- 
someness,    Sociableness, 
Hospitality) 


10.  Competition  (Emula- 
tion, Jealousy,  Ambi- 
tion, etc.) 

11.  Curiosity  (Inquisitive- 
ness,  Longing  to  Know) 


12.  Shyness   (Modesty, 
Bashfulness,  Reserve) 


13.  Ornamentation 
(Beauty,  Display,  Pride 
in  Appearance) 

14.  Imitation 


15.  Revenge    (Anger,   Ha- 
tred, Resentment) 


16.  CiEANLiNESS  (Puritv. 
Decency,  Wholesome- 
ness) 

17.  Worship  (Piety.  Rev- 
erence, Faith) 


The  Sort  of  Behavior  to  IVhich  It 
Prompts  Us 
To  be  gregarious,  to  form  groups,  to 
have  chums,  and  to  react  to  the  ad- 
justments of  other  members  of  our 
group.  (Illustrations,  pages  61  and 
62.) 

Conquest,  leadership,  domination  of  in- 
feriors, rivalry  with  equals,  and 
jealousy  of  superiors.  (Illustra- 
tions, pages  63  and  64.) 

To  examine  novel  objects  for  which 
ready  made  protective  responses  are 
felt  to  exist.  Explorative  and  in- 
vestigative conduct. 

To  avoid  strange  objects  and  situa- 
tions which  are  felt  to  be  superior 
yet  well  disposed,  and  for  which 
there  is  uncertainty  of  protective  re- 
sponse. 

To  decorate  one's  person  or  one's  be- 
longings, and  to  exhibit  them  in  a 
favorable    light.     (Illustration,    page 

65.) 

More  or  less  general  tendencies  to  act 
as  others  act,  to  behave  with  ihe 
crowd,  etc.     (Illustration,  page  67.) 

To  resent,  by  overt  attack  or  other- 
wise, the  aggression  of  others  against 
ourselves  or  against  those  to  whom 
we  are  devoted. 

To  conceal  or  remove  filth  from  one's 
person  or  from  one's  belongings. 
(Illustration,  page  68.) 

To  reverence,  do  obeisance  to.  and  feel 
sul)or(linated  to  the  hopelessly  su- 
perior. 
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The  Instinct  and  Its 
Corresponding  Emotions 

l8.  CONSTRUCTIVENESS 


19.  S  V  M  I*  A  r  11 Y  ( Sorrow, 
Pity,  and  their  allies) 

20.  CuNxiXG  (Secrecy,  In- 
trigue. Slyness) 

21.  Pride  (Haughtiness, 
Conceit.  Proudness, 
etc.) 

22.  Gratitude  ( Thank  ful- 
nes's,  Gratefulness,  etc.) 

23.  The  Comic  (Laughter, 
Amusement,  Hilarity) 


24.  Harmony  (Symmetry, 
Proportion,  Balance, 
Stability,  etc.) 


The  Sort  of  Behavior  to  Which  It 
Prompts  Us 

To  build,  create,  invent,  and  construct, 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  manipula- 
tion and  success.  (Illustrations, 
pages  71  and  72.) 

To  aid  unfortunates,  especially  those 
who  suffer  in  ways  in  which  we 
have   ourselves   suffered. 

To  plan  in  secret,  to  circumvent,  to 
use  strateg}'. 

To  favor  our  own  work,  possessions, 
abilities,     etc.      (Illustration,     page 

73.) 

To  feel  and  act  well  disposed  toward 
the  sources  of  our  pleasure. 

This  instinct  shows  itself  chiefly  in  the 
tendency  to  tease  or  banter,  or  to  en- 
joy seeing  others  teased  or  bantered 
by  other  people  or  by  nature. 

The  tendency  to  continue  or  to  effect 
arrangements  in  time  or  space,  which 
display  such  qualities  as  those  indi- 
cated, including  also  Rhythm,  Mel- 
ody, etc. 


The  Relative  Strength  of  Instincts  and  Interests 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  advertising  man  know  the  general 
features  of  these  instinctive  reaction  tendencies.  He  must 
also  know  to  what  degree  he  can  appeal  to  them  in  advertise- 
ments, to  what  degree  this  or  that  appeal  is  strong,  not  only 
in  general  life,  but  particularly  as  a  basis  of  appeal  in  mer- 
chandising. This  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  general 
strength  of  the  instincts,  somewhat  on  the  preceding  tendencies 
of  advertising  copy,  and  partly  on  contemporary  tendencies. 
Thus  when  patent  medicine  advertisements,  with  their  lurid 
claims  and  false  pretenses,  have  strenuously  assaulted  the 
instinct  which  makes  us  long  for  health  and  l)odily  comfort, 
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a  breakfast  food  which  claims  to  be  health-giving  may  be  made 
distasteful  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  association  in  the  same  class 
as  the  patent  medicines.  Or  when  every  commodity  is  claim- 
ing virtue  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  imported,  or  in  a  fron- 
tier region  where  every  commodity  is  imported,  the  prestige 
of  "  Importation  "  loses  what  value  it  might  otherwise  possess. 
Not  only  must  the  advertiser  know  human  nature  m -general, 
but  he  must  also  keep  his  finger  on  the  public  pulse  and-know 
what  motives  and  values  are  in  circulation. 

In  our  own  day,  experiments  have  shown  in  quite  definite 
ways  the  relative  strength  of  various  appeals  which  can  be 
used  as  selling  points  in  advertising  copy.  The  experimental 
methods  have  been  checked  up  by  the  analysis  of  actual  ad- 
vertising campaigns  and  the  detailed  examination  of  the  re- 
sults of  particular  pieces  of  copy.  Time  and  again  this  has 
been  done,  especially  in  the  laboratory.  Of  special  interest  is 
the  following  table  of  persuasiveness,  which  shows  the  relative 
strength  of  various  sorts  of  selling  points,  for  the  educated 
classes  of  our  present  day,  when  the  results  for  men  and  women 
are  combined. 

The  Table  of  Persuasiveness 

Showing  the  relative  strength  of  various  appeals  to  in- 
stincts and  interests  as  determined  by  experiments  on  the 
pulling  power  of  advertisements. 

The  highest  possible  value  is  lOO.  the  lowest  is  o.  Values 
range  thus  from  o  to  lOO,  the  appeal  indicated  by  the  highest 
number  being  the  strongest  in  pulling  power.  The  actual 
values  range  from  4  to  94,  with  either  men  or  women,  and 
from  10  to  92  when  men  and  women  are  combined. 

Appeal  Strength 

Healthfulness    92 

Cleanliness 92 

Scientific  Construction 88 

Time  Saved 84 

Appetizing  82 


HUMAN  INSTINCTS,  NEEDS  AND  EMOTIONS  79 

Appeal  Strength 

Efficiency   82 

Safety  80 

Durability    78 

Quality   72 

Modernity 72 

Family  AflFection   70 

Reputation  of  Firm 58 

Guarantee    58 

Sympathy  54 

Medicinal  50 

Imitation 50 

Elegance 48 

Courtesy  48 

Economy 48 

Affirmation    42 

Sport  42 

Hospitality 42 

Avoid  Substitutes 32 

Clan  Feeling t8 

Nobby,  etc 16 

Recommendation    14 

Social  Superiority  12 

Imported    10 

Beautifying 10^ 


CHAPTER  VII 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COMMODITY 

Application  of  the  Table  of  Persuasiveness 

The  beginner  in  advertising  will  do  well  to  spend  some  time 
in  a  careful  study  of  the  table  of  persuasiveness,  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  points  there  presented,  and  in  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  methods  used  in  securing  the  data.  This 
method  he  will  find  many  uses  for  in  carrying  out  his  own 
plans  and  campaigns  or  in  selecting  the  copy  to  be  run,  the 
points  to  be  stressed,  the  appeal  to  be  made,  etc.  The  table  as 
given  above  is  in  a  generalized  form,  and  applies  to  all  com- 
modities in  general,  or,  more  correctly,  to  such  commodities 
as  might  actually  be  described  by  any  or  all  of  the  points  or 
qualities  mentioned  in  the  table. 

Obviously  there  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  such  ideal  or 
universal  commodity.  Thus  durability,  time  saved,  and  beauti- 
fying properties  could  hardly  be  applied  as  descriptive  points 
in  favor  of  food  products ;  nor  do  appetizing  and  medicinal 
value  seem  quite  appropriate  as  selling  points  for  clothing  or 
hardware.  What  the  table  reallv  means  is  this;  in  so  far  as 
health  fulness  can  be  reasonably  applied  as  a  descriptive  t^rni 
to  any  commodity,  in  just  so  far  is  healthfulness  the  most 
persuasive  c|uality  possessed  by  that  commodity.  If  health- 
fulness  or  cleanliness  do  not  apply  in  an  intelligible  or  relevant 
way  to  the  commodity  in  (luestion.  then  the  next  qtiality  in  the 
table  that  can  relevantly  apply  is  the  strongest  selling  point 
tor  that  commodity. 

Given  the  commodity  to  be  advertised,  then,  the  first  thing 
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to  do  is  to  determine  what  needs  the  commodity  can  satisfy, 
to  what  instincts  it  can  relevantly  be  made  to  appeal  —  in  other 
words,  the  commodity  must  be  analyzed  into  its  qualities. 
The  list  of  relevant  qualities  may  then  be  compared  with  the 
table  of  persuasiveness,  and  the  relative  order  of  the  various 
selling  points  for  the  commodity  in  question  thus  determined. 
There  will  thus  be  a  separate  table  for  each  commodity,  or  at 
least  various  tables,  which  vary  somewhat  from  commodity 
to  commodity. 

Thus  if  the  commodity  to  be  distributed  is  nails,  the  first 
quality  in  the  table  that  is  relevant  is  perhaps  "  Scientific  Con- 
struction." Then  follow,  in  order  of  value.  Safety,  Durabil- 
ity. Quality.  Reputation  of  the  firm.  Guarantee,  Economy,  and 
Recommendation  by  Others.  Drawing  up  a  special  table  for 
the  commodity  nails  we  thus  derive  the  following: 

PULLING    POWER    OF    NAIL   ADVERTISEMENTS 

c  11-       TD  •  *  Relative 

Selling  Point  ,  -  . 

Scietii.i£c  Construction 88 

Efficiency  or  Safety 80 

Durabilit)'    78 

Quality  -jz 

Reputation  of  the  Firm 58 

Guarantee    58 

Economy,  Bargain,  etc 48 

Civic  Pride   18 

Recommendation  by  Others 14 

If  not  nails  but  some  such  commoditv  as  breakfast  food  is 
being  advertised,  then  we  would  derive  some  such  table  as  the 
following,  covering  such  qualities  as  Health  fulness,  Cleanliness 
and  Purity,  Appetizing  Qualities,  etc.  It  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  the  points  would  really  have  the  relative  values 
indicated  in  the  table,  when  employed  in  advertisements. 
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PULLING   POWER  —  BREAKFAST    FOOD   ADVERTISEMENTS 

c  ir       D  •  *  Relative 

Selling  Point  ^  . 

Healthfulness 92 

Cleanliness  and  Purity 92 

Appetizing  Qualities  82 

Appeal  to  Mother  Love 70 

Reputation  and  Guarantee 58 

Medicinal  Properties 50 

Economy  and  Cheapness. 48 

Mere  Assertion  of  Value 42 

Hospitality  and  Sport  Unes. 42 

Appeal  to  Civic  Pride 18 

Used  by  Social  Superiors 12 

Imported    ^ 10 

If  the  article  to  be  advertised  were  a  machine  —  a  typewriter, 
for  example  —  some  such  table  as  the  following  results.  In 
the  case  of  machines,  the  particular  qualities  selected  will  of 
course  depend  more  or  less  on  the  specific  purposes  for  which 
they  may  be  intended,  and  the  urgency  of  the  needs  that  are 
thereby  satisfied.  Only  analysis  of  the  commodity  can  reveal 
the  nature  of  the  most  appropriate  appeal. 

PULLING    POWER   OF   TYPEWRITER    ADVERTISEMENTS 

c  ir       D  •  4  Relative 

Selling  Point  y^j^^ 

Scientific  Construction  88 

Time  Saved 84 

Efficiency   82 

Durability    78 

Modernity    ^2 

Reputation  and  Guarantee 58 

Economy    48 

Civic  Pride  and  Patriotism 18 

Mere  Recommendation 14 

Used  by  Social  Superiors,  or  Imported 10 
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Or  if  the  commodity  is  of  a  decorative  sort,  as  jewelry, 
diamonds,  feathers,  etc.,  some  such  table  as  the  following  re- 
sults: 

PULLING   POWER   OF   JEWELRY   ADVERTISEMENTS 

c  11-       -D  •  ♦  Relative 

Selling  Point  ^,^,^^ 

Quality   72 

Modernity    72 

Reputation  and  Guarantee 58 

Elegance 48 

Nobby,  etc 16 

Imported    10 

The  Forms  and  Varieties  of  Advertisements 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view  advertisements  may 
be  classified  according  to  their  general  purpose  or  intention 
and  also  according  to  the  particular  tasks  which  they  set  them- 
selves. Thus  we  may  have  the  three  following  types,  accord- 
ing to  the  task  attempted : 

1.  Classified  Advertisement.  Takes  initial  attention,  in- 
terest, and  memory  for  granted,  and  merely  seeks  to  direct  the 
response. 

2.  Publicity  Advertisement.  Takes  for  granted  the  ele- 
ments of  persuasion,  decision,  and  response,  and  merely  tries 
to  accomplish  the  tasks  which  the  Classified  Advertisement 
explicitly  ignores  —  namely,  to  attract  and  hold  attention,  and 
to  fix  an  impression  in  the  reader's  mind. 

3.  Complete  Advertisement.  Attempts  to  perform  all  the 
various  tasks  of  an  appeal.  These  are,  in  their  logical  order: 
to  attract  initial  attention ;  to  hold  attention  in  an  interesting 
way;  to  bring  about  an  association  or  impression  which  will 
have  permanence  or  memory  value ;  to  convince,  persuade,  or 
induce;  and,  finally,  to  suggest  and  lead  to  specific  response. 

Still  differently  classified,  according  to  the  psychological 


A  Good  Time  to  Paint 

Much  piiatiiig  should  be  done  this  sprint,  whether 
linseed  oil  be  alightly  lower  or  slightly  higher;  lor 
with  the  1910  flu  crop  short  it  scemt  iiorcuoMbto 
to  cKpecl  a  return  to  (heoil  priceioC*  fewyMnalDt 

Tht   thing  to   rememlier   is   thai,   though   high,   paint 
materials  are  not  nearly  so  expensive  as  the  repairing  of  a 
neglected  house.     Even  oil  at  Ji.oo  or  f  1.35  makes  the  paint- 
ing of  the  average  house  cost  only  ^4  or  f  5  more  than  it  used 
to  cost.     That   isn't   enough   more   to  jusiifj'  letting  3  $10,000 
house,  or  even   a  f  1,000  house,  go  to  ruin.     Paint  it   this  spring. 
It  will  cost  you  less  than  laler. 

And  UK  "Dutch  Boy  l^nter"  whiic  lead  and  ■cnuinc  lini«d  oiL     Ptapit 


inferior      A  Ereu  mimke,  1 

eouK  not  inic 

ol  eenuiM  " 

hire  been   J 

t(  you   da  >  Imle   ficuring 

ot  your«lf. 

Don't  Be  a  Ringer — 

Own  the  Time  Clock 

Why  not  own  the  lime  clock  instead  of  "ringing  up"  f    There 
no  reason  why  you  can't  do  it  if  you  have  ambition. 
You  begin  by  making  up.your  mind  that  you  want  to  do  better. 
Then  you  decide  upon  the  work  most  congenial  to  you.     It  may 


be  any  occupation  listed 
choice  by  marking  the  coupon 
and  sending  it  to  the  Inter- 
oarional  Jl^orrespondenee- 
Schools.  In  return  you  will 
receive  without  charge  a 
nlth  of  information  on  the 
tnde  or  profession  in  which 
jou  wi^  to  perfect  yourself. 
The  I.  C.  S.  will  show  you 
how  to  start  at  the  beginning, 
or  will  enable  you  to  advance 
bom  the  point  where  you  are 
today-  There  H  no  lost  time 
with  I-  C.  S.  instruction.  It 
n  designed  to  put  money  in 
'b  pocket  right  away. 


the  coupon.     You  simply  indicate  your 


Making  "Dreams" 

Come  True 

Depends  largely  upon  clear  rhinking. 

CoSee  ia  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  all  enemies  oi  b  clear 
mind.     Not  for  everyone— but  for  many. 

If  you  value   comfort   and    ihe   power   (o   "do  ihings." 
auppooc  you  change  from  coffee  to  well-made 

POSTUM 

**There*»  a  Reason" 


Pculum  Ceieal   Compony.   UmLinl.  Batile  CtKk.   Mkhis«n.  U.  S.  A 
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mechanism  they  employ  or 
mokt,  advertisements  may 
be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Reflex  Appeals.  Di- 
rected in  a  mechanical  way 
toward  the  simple  reflexes, 
sudi  as  bright  flashing  lights, 
moving  objects,  alternating 
spa,  curious  noises,  etc. 
These  do  not  attempt  to  sell 
goods,  nor  usually  even  to 
set  up  any  kind  of  mental  as- 
sociation. They  are  merely 
devices  for  getting  the  eye- 
oreir'oT  the  passerby  di- 
fectetl  toward  some  other 
appeal,  more  strictly  an  ad- 
vertisement. 

2.  Short  Circuit  Appeals, 
Definite  and  concentrated 
appeals  to  one  or  more  spe- 
cific instincts,  feelings,  emo- 
lions,  or  ideals  of  the  reader. 
The  attempt  here  is  to  in- 
fluence by  simple  suggestion ; 
argument  and  deliberation 
art  avoided,  no  mention  is 
made  of  rival  commodities, 
^t  some  strong  feeling  is 
played  upon.  This  short 
circuit,  "  human-nature  "  ap- 
peal may  t>e  either  through 
reading  matter,  picture,  or 
an-angement. 


i.soo  EHE  COWdK    3 

?a:TliANsy0OR:t 

Superior  in  Every  Way 
Over  1,500  Users  Can  Teiti^ 


^ EQTrrprE1>wlihGDnnChnHaV«vdb<q  bar 


"  Reason-wliy  "  copy 


N  TORRID 
FRIGID  AIA|_ 

J-NASB^ 

mm 


lands  Ihe  Test' 
(Severe  Weather 


The  hottest  wenther  can- 

L  cause  J  -  M  Ashcittos  Roofing  to  dry  out, 

melt  or  run  —  the  coldest  weather  caiinot  crack 

it~>;jiiie»,  chemicBl  fumes,  or  salt  air  cannot  injure  it.    There  is  not   | 

a  particle  of  perishable  material  in  this  roofing. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  practicallj'  inde^lructibU  becau-su  i.  _ 
mineral  through  and  through.  It  is  composed  of  Asbestos  and  Trini- 
dad Lake  Asphalt.  Asbestos  is  a  rock  and.  of  course,  everlasting. 
And  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  the  same  material  that  has  withstood  { 
the  sc\'erc  duties  of  street  paving  for  over  forty  yeura. 

There  are  bultdiag*  ia  nil  puUot  tbe  country  nfaen  this  roofing  ii  still  giving    1 
iBtisructory  strvice  uler  more  Uun  a  quartcr-centiuy  of  wear.  ' 

Due  to  tho  mn-conrj acting  qualities  of  the  Asbatoi,  thig  roofing  Iccepi  buUd- 
iags  fuoirr  in  hot  iroaUier  and  irarnier  in  cold  ircatlier.     Being  compOKd  of    I 
Afbmtos.  it  aftonk  perfect  fire  protection.  ' 

And.  with  all  theM  advantages,  it  coats  le»  per  year  ol  h 

iK  because  it  last*  ton^r  and  never  needs  to  be  coated  or  graveled. 

J-M  Anbesloe  RooRngii  suitable  tor  any  tyjie  of  building,  anywhere.    ( 
.ladytolay. 

'iold  by  hanlitare  and  lumber  dcalcn — or  ihipped  dirt  ' 

nch  where  we  have  no  dealer,  ^ 

iVrite  for  sample  ut  Ihe  curious  .Ajbotos  mck  from  nhtth  this  roofing  u    i 

if.  and  our  Bouk  No.  1839  ' 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


O.  A.  BRICTSON.  Prealdent        J^      •■•™» 

—■ - '-^*   '- 
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3.  Long  Circuit  Appeal.  So-called  "  reason-why "  copy, 
which  argues,  deliberately  invites  comparison  and  argtmienta- 
tion,  weigliing  of  selling  points  and  advantages.  This  will 
usually  take  the  form  of  text,  although  other  devices  may  also 
be  frequently  employed. 

4.  Rationalization  Appeal.  This  fourth  type  has  special 
psychological  interest  and  is  based  on  a  principle  which  is  only 
recently  showing  itself  in  the  field  of  advertising.  One  of  the 
striking  tendencies  of  human  beings  is  to  act,  judge,  believe, 
or  vote  on  strictly  instinctive,  emotional  grounds,  and  then, 
after  thie  act  is  committed,  to  try  to  justify  or  defend  it  by  in- 
tellectual and  logical  reasons.  Thus  we  I>eHeve  in  immor- 
tality because  we  prefer  it,  want  it,  have  an  instinctive  and  emo- 
tional yearning  for  it.  Then  having  formulated  our  belief 
on  these  purely  non-rational  grounds,  we  search  and  search 
for  arguments  which  we  can  give  to  our  neighbors  in  justifica- 
tion of  our  belief.  We  would  like  them  to  think  that  we  our- 
selves believe  on  the  grounds  of  the  logical  arguments.  But 
in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  know  that  we  first  believed,  and 
only  when  our  belief  was  challenged  did  we  search  for  logical 
proofs  or  reasons. 

Use  of  the  Rationalization  Appeal 

Men  buy  automobiles  in  the  same  way.  1  buy  my  car  be- 
cause my  neighbor  has  one,  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  have  one, 
l)ecause  it  will  gratify  my  vanity  or  satisfy  my  pride.  Then 
having  lx)ught  the  car,  1  look  about  for  logical  justifications 
which  I  can  give  for  my  conduct.  It  is  at  this  point  that  I 
discover  that  **  It  saves  time,"  "  It  entertains  the  family," 
**  It  gives  us  needed  relaxation."  **  It  saves  car  fare,"  etc. 

The  advertising:;  man  is  beginning  to  understand  this  human 
tendency,  and  frecjuently  advertisements  will  Ik*  found  which 
begin  with  a  distinctly  emotional,  short-circuit  appeal,  thus 
persuading  and  seducing  the  reader.     Then,  at  a  later  point. 


"There,  Mother,  Just 
As  You  Predicted—" 

HiHiiiK  the  "camc-bill"  tifhl  Im  frtml  tf  lilt  pxttl\t  only  cue  dI  Ihc  wblin Ail 

ItJfT  *oatr.     So  Irvc  fl  lo  muhM  and  the  bi^I  to  hold  thtir  own, 

ymr  luaQT  deitrvn  ibii  dall*  "pon  Mud  iiifiiie  Ihil  Bniniwiclt  Ciron.ind 

Pecko  Tibia  an  prcKMrnK  lor  ihaiundi  ol  li«n». 

Stddloda}  for  our  color-UlwtrMed  book  oldcuiU.    Uijnt. 

Brunswick  "Baby  Grand" 

"Graad,"  "Connrtible"  uid  "Quick  Demountable"  Billiard  Tablet 

Now  $27  Up— Pay  10c  a  Day 

^£^:&\^Ji^^^^t'^^tl     30.D.y  Trial -Outfit  FREE 

WJSSjTwiS?^^  NoMnh  oiJiiii— -  B.nt  C»™.  B»tk.  «ul.^ri  SMrit  p-^L  E.- 

iiSLWiiiiyiBUr  SrjiriirifiE^r  ■^,-''-"''™""'^ "'•'•"'■• » »••-« 


Rationalization  appeal 
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the  writer  hastens  to  add  a  series  of  logical  reasons,  which 
probably  exercise  but  little  influence  on  the  prospect's  pwr 
decisions,  but  they  fortify  him  against  the  objections  of  hiji 
mother-in-law,  his  employer,  his  banker,  and  his  conscience. 
This  represents  a  distinct  type  of  appeal  which  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  prominence.  It  takes  advantage  in  a  very  clever 
way  of  the  "  rationalizing  '*  tendency  of  all  of  us. 

The  rationalization  appeal  is  especially  appropriate  for  com- 
modities which,  although  they  make  a  strong  personal  appeal, 
encounter  strong  social  or  moral  resistance,  commodities  which 
social  expectation,  custom,  business  obligations,  or  group 
habits  tend  to  discourage.  Thus  in  selling  colored  garments 
to  a  Quaker  a  definite  social  taboo  would  need  to  be  overcome 
by  a  strong  personal  appeal,  supported  by  a  set  of  rational 
justifications.  The  personal  appeal  would  be  calculated  to  in- 
fluence the  individual,  the  rational  justifications  would  be  cal- 
culated to  aflford  him  a  defense  against  group  expectation. 
In  much  the  same  way  articles  that  are  unduly  expensive  or 
luxurious,  while  they  minister  strongly  to  individual  satis- 
factions, may  violate  the  social  or  family  expectations  of 
economy,  saving,  and  personal  sacrifice,  and  for  such  articles 
the  rationalization  appeal  is  particularly  effective.  There  are 
also  articles  in  the  case  of  which  it  may  be  desirable  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser  not  to  have  explicitly  emphasized  the 
actual  motive  of  purchase,  and  in  such  cases  also  supporting 
rationalizations  will  l>e  useful  expedients.  In  the  case  of  the 
Brunswick  *' Baby  Grand*'  advertisement  on  page  91,  the 
actual  sale  is  made  through  appeal  to  parental  instinct  —  but 
the  mother  who  tries  to  keep  father  and  the  lx)ys  at  home 
nights  does  not  want  her  motive  explicitly  emphasized,  and 
the  argumentative  copy  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  space  suit- 
ably rationalizes  the  purchase. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ESTABLISHING  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Importance  of  Association 

Given  a  knowledge  of  the  individuals  of  the  community 
with  their  original  and  acquired  needs,  and  given  the  analysis 
of  the  commodity  into  specific  qualities  which  may  be  presented 
as  able  to  satisfy  these  needs  —  the  next  step  in  the  psycho- 
economic  technique  of  advertising  is  that  of  establishing  asso- 
ciations, in  the  thinking  and  acting  of  people,  between  the  need 
and  the  commodity  in  question. 

A  common  blunder  of  advertisements  consists  in  assuming 
that  the  mere  repetition  and  constant  reiteration  of  the  name 
of  a  brand,  a  firm  name,  a  trade-mark,  will  effect  such  a  stamp- 
ing in  that  a  sale  will  be  effected  by  brute  force.  The  theory 
is  psychologically  wrong.  What  is  desired  is  not  merely  that 
the  community  shall  be  familiar  with  the  name  of  a  brand. 
Familiarity  may  breed  contempt.  Connection,  association, 
rather  than  brute  impression,  is  what  will  be  effective  —  con- 
nection of  such  a  kind  that,  given  the  moment  of  need,  the 
hrand  in  question  will  come  to  mind  rather  than  any  other 
hrand.  Not  the  mere  driving  in  of  one  idea,  but  the  connect- 
ing of  two  ideas,  is  the  task  of  advertising.  In  this  process  the 
following  laws  may  be  usefully  borne  in  mind. 

1\e  Law  of  Contiguity 

In  general,  the  l^est  way  of  establishing  mental  associations 
between  two  things  is  by  presenting  them  together.  Thus 
*  Abraham  "  at  once  makes  me  think  **  Lincoln,"  because  these 
two  words  have  so  frequently  been  seen  together.     No  matter 
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how  familiar  I  may  be  with  the  word  "  Lincoln,"  that  word 
will  not  tend  to  come  into  my  mind  when  I  think  "  Abraham  " 
unless  this  association  by  contiguity  has  been  formed.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  mere  repetition  of  "  Yuban,"  "  Yuban/*  "  Yuban," 
does  not  lead  me  to  think  "  Yuban  "  when  I  go  to  purchase 
coffee,  unless,  along  with  the  word  "  Yuban  *'  the  idea  "  Cof- 
fee ''  has  also  been  presented.  In  advertising,  then,  the  law 
of  contiguity  means  that  whenever  the  natneof  the  articled 
presented  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the  idea  of.  thcLjneed 
which  the  commodity  is  to  satisfy. 

The  Law  of  Sequence 

As  a  matter  of  fact  two  ideas  are  never  present  at  precisely 
the  same  moment ;  so  that  "  contiguity  "  really  means  rapid 
succession.  One  idea  being  given,  the  other  follows  directly 
in  its  wake.  So  in  reading  advertisements  one  word  of  a 
headline  is  seen  before  another,  one  part  of  a  paragraph  fol- 
lows an  earlier  part,  so  that  a  "  train  of  ideas  "  is  set  up.  The 
law  of  sequence  states  that  mental  associations  work  more 
easily  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other.  "  Forward  associa- 
tions,'' that  is,  associations  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ideas 
were  originally  presented,  are  stronger,  more  lively,  and  more 
easily  recur  than  backward  associations. 

This  is  especially  true  of  such  ideas  as  take  the  form  of 
spoken  words  and  other  sorts  of  acts  that  involve  motor  proc- 
esses. Thus  I  have  seen  the  letters  in  the  word  **  advertis- 
ing "  so  often,  one  immediately  after  the  other,  that  I  can 
begin  with  "  a,"  "  d,"  **  v,"  and  go  on  quickly  and  easily  to 

But  it  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  I  cannot  spell  the  same 
word  backzcard.  The  letter  "  a  "  calls  up  "  d  "  and  these  two 
call  up  **  v,"  etc.  But  if  I  l^egin  with  "  g  "  and  try  to  reverse 
the  direction  of  the  original  sequence  I  can  proceed  only  with 
difficulty. 
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In  advertising  this  means  that  ideas  should  be  presentefl  in 
the  order  which  they  will  later  be  desired  to  take.     The  first 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  prospective  purchaser  will  l)e  the  feel- 
ing of  some  particular  need  —  such  as  **  hotel."     Effective 
advertising  means  that  when  this  need  is  felt  it  leads  at  once, 
by  virtue  of  established  associations,  to  an  advertised  article, 
such  as  the  hotel  known  by  the  name  "  McAlpin."     First  the 
need,  then  the  commodity,  is  the  sequence  in  the  mind  of  the 
buyer.     This  should  be,  therefore,  the  order  in  which  the  two 
ideas  are  presented  in  the  advertisment,  in  the  brand  name,  the 
trade-mark,  etc.     Such  names  as  the  following  observe  this 
psychological  law  of  association : 


Hotel  Astor 
rartumerie  Pinaud 
Academy  Riverview 
Sulphur  Cream  Ramsdell 
£au  de  Cologne 


Cafe  Boulevard 
Cocktail  Bocardi 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Magazin  du  Louvre 
Theatre  Franqais 


Contrasting  with  these  names  are  those  such  as  the  following, 
which  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  and  in  so  doing  sacri- 
fice real  association  and  memory  value : 


M- 


X  Douglas  Shoes 


Mennen*s  Talcum 
Ridgefield  School 
Colgate's  Dental  Cream 
Ivory  Soap 


Childs*  Restaurant 
Spey  Royal  Whiskey 
Universal  Encyclopedia 
Blooniingdale*s  Store 
Century  Theater 


The  same  law  holds  of  the  arrangement  of  items  in  the  ad- 
vertisement as  a  whole.  The  common  practice  of  beginning 
Ae  advertisement  with  the  name  of  the  firm  or  brand,  the 
trade-mark,  etc.,  and  following  it  by  a  description  of  the  need 
't  satisfies  may  gratify  the  personal  vanity  of  the  firm,  but  it 
^ocs  not  establish  the  most  effective  associations  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  In  reading  the  advertisement  the  mind  should 
be  led  in  the  direction  in  which  it  should  go  on  the  occasion  of 
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need.  Thus,  of  the  two  layouts  given  below,  the  one  is  in- 
effective, since  it  fails  to  establish  the  correct  association  habit 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  other  is  effective,  since  every 
time  it  is  read  it  reimpresses  just  the  desired  sequence  of  ideas. 


A  Unique  Kind  of  Gift 


Family  Portraits  in 


The  Copley  Prints 


Curtis  and  Cameron 


Boston Mass. 


This  arrangement  is  correct, 
since  the  desired  mental  habit  is 
set  up  by  every  reading.  The 
need  (gift)  suggests  the  general 
commodity  (portrait)  ;  this  in 
turn  leads  to  the  specific  brand 
(Copley)  and  the  firm  name  and 
address  follow  at  once.  This  is 
as  natural  a  process  as  saying  the 
alphat)et  forwards. 


Curtis  and  Cameron 


1 


The  Copley  Prints 


Family  Portraits 


Best  of  Gifts 


Boston Mass. 


This   arrangement    is   incorrect 
since  no  one  of  the  desired  asso- 
ciations   is    effected.     When     the 
need   of  gifts  is   felt  there   is   no 
inclination   to   turn   backwards   to 
Copley  Prints  —  nothing  comes  Xo 
mind       but       **  Boston,       Mass.'" 
Knowing     the     alphabet     in     one- 
direction  does  not  imply  the  abil- 
ity to  repeat  it  backwards. 


The  Law  of  Feeling  Tone 

It  is  generally  true  that  associations  accompanied  by  pleas- 
antness tend  to  l)e  reinforced  and  made  more  permanent* 
certain,  and  strong^.  Associations  accompanied  by  disagree— 
ableness  tend  on  the  other  hand  to  l)e  weakened  and  inhibited • 
and  to  disappear  more  quickly.     Thus  I  teach  a  dog  to  beg  by 
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saying,  "  Beg,  Rover,"  repeatedly.     Sometimes,  by  mere  ac- 
ciden.,  he  will  rise  upon  his  hind  legs  at  the  moment  in  which 
I  say  these  words.     At  once  J  reward  him  by  giving  him  a 
piece  of  meat,  an  apple,  or  a  caress.     The  agreeableness  caused 
by  the  reward  reinforces  this  association  between  hearing  the 
words,  "  Beg,  Rover,'*  and  the  act  of  begging  or  standing  on 
the  hind  legs.     Connections  not  acting  at  that  moment  are  not 
thus  reinforced.     So  it  comes  about  that  in  time  this  associa- 
tion is  made  stronger  than  all  others,  and  the  dog  has  then 
learned  the  trick  —  the  stimulus  always  calls  out  the  response. 
In  much  the  same  way  the  advertiser  proceeds.     He  puts  his 
advertisement  on  a  useful  novelty,  such  as  a  calendar,  a  pencil, 
a  soap  dish,  a  memorandum  book,  and  then  presents  the  novelty 
to  the  prospective  buyer,  in  the  form  of  a  gift.     He  trusts  that 
the  gift  will  be  agreeable  and  that  this  pleasure  or  feeling- 
tone  will  reinforce  the  association  of  his  name  with  some  mo- 
ment of  need.     The  success  of  this  device  will  obviously  depend 
on  the  amount  of  agreeableness  really  produced  and  on  the 
relevance  of  the  novelty  to  the  need  in  question.     But,  in  a 
still  more  conspicuous  way,  should  the  advertiser  utilize  the 
law  of  feeling-tone  when  he  prepares  his  advertising  copy. 
In  this  connection  another  law  is  also  important,  viz. :  the 
bw  of  fusion. 

The  Law  of  Fusion 

According  to  this  law  an  observer  does  not  analyze  his 
feelings  of  agreeableness  and  disagreeableness,  strain  and  re- 
laxation, comfort  and  distress,  so  as  to  attribute  them  solely 
^0  their  actual  sources.  No  matter  what  the  real  source  of 
discomfort,  it  colors  all  that  we  do  or  think  at  the  moment. 
T"Us  when  I  have  a  bad  toothache  everything  else  in  the  world 
^^ems  wrong  too  —  the  weather  was  never  quite  so  mean,  my 
friends  were  never  quite  so  insistent  nor  my  enemies  so  an- 
noying.    In  other  words,  the  discomfort  caused  by  a  tooth- 
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ache  spreads  over  everything  that  happens  while  the  ache  lasts. 
Things  otherwise  pleasant  become  less  interesting,  otherwise 
indifferent  things  become  decidedly  annoying  while  the  ordin- 
ary mildly  annoying  thing  becomes  a  source  of  acute  misery. 

Similarly  in  reading  advertisements,  the  feeling  aroused  by 
each  item  of  the  copy  and  the  arrangement  tends  to  spread  over 
the  whole  experience,  including  the  association  presented.     The 


association  will  be  more  or  less  effective,  vivid,  and  permanent, 
depending,  in  part,  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  dressed  out,  c5nThc 
company  in  which  it  is  found,  and  on  the  pa3t  experience  which 
it  revives. 

Literary  and  Artistic  Aspects  of  Copy 

The  literary  and  artistic  aspects  of  copy  and  arrangement 
are  therefore  highly  important,  on  strictly  psychological 
grounds.  These  factors  will  be  particularly  developed  in  other 
sections  of  this  text  book.  It  will  suffice  here  to  point  out 
what  features  of  an  advertisement  may  arouse  definite  feeling- 
tone  and  thus  help  determine  the  strength  of  the  association. 
Chief  among  these  features  are  the  following. 

1.  Form  and  Arrangement 

The  character,  quality,  and  direction  of  lines;  the  shapes 
and  ratios  of  masses,  spaces,  and  areas;  the  relations  of  bal- 
ance, harmony,  stability  —  all  these  are  items  in  an  elaborate 
alphabet  of  feeling  and  expression.  As  much  may  often  be 
said  by  the  appropriate  use  of  these  various  elements  and  prin- 
ciples of  arrangement  as  by  the  text  of  the  copy  itself.  The 
associations  presented  in  the  text  may  be  either  reinforced 
or  confirmed  or  weakened  and  denied  through  the  feeling-tone 
aroused  by  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  material. 

2.  Color 

Hues,  intensities,  brightness,  harmony,  and  balance.  In 
the  lives  of  civilized  people  colors  and  color  combinations  soon 
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come  to  possess  the  power  of  provoking  strong  and  varied 
feelings  of  excitement  and  calm,  and  their  related  feelings. 
The  appropriateness  of  colors  to  commodities,  qualities,  pur- 
poses, the  physiological  significance  and  the  historical  sug- 
gestiveness  of  color  as  a  means  of  expression,  the  facts  of  color 
preference,  the  value  of  color  in  conveying  definiteness  and  rich- 
ness of  meaning  and  description,  all  these  items  are  important 
in  the  general  task  of  presenting  and  impressing  an  association. 

3.  Words 

Words  are  the  very  soul  of  thinking.  Not  only  are  the  as- 
sociations between  need  and  commodity  usually  represented  in 
verbal  terms  but  the  verv  character  of  the  verbal  dress  has 
much  to  do  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  association.  In  them- 
selves, as  combinations  of  spoken  and  heard  sounds,  words 
provoke  distinct  feelings  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  In  com- 
bination with  other  words  this  element  of  euphony  is  given 
still  greater  prominence,  especially  when  the  influence  of  rhyme, 
rhythm,  force,  stress,  and  the  factors  of  unity,  coherence, 
and  emphasis  are  added.  In  general  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  sounds  which  are  easy  to  speak  are  usually  agreeable  to 
listen  to,  while  sounds  that  are  difficult  of  articulation  are 
hTcely  to  be  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

In  selecting  trade  names,  in  devising  slogans,  headlines, 
memory  verses,  etc.,  it  is  frequently  useful  to  supplement  this 
general  test  of  "  Ea&y  pronunciation  means  agreeable  sound,*' 
hy  the  following  more  definite  rules  of  euphony : 

(a)  Abrupt  consonants  are  easiest  in  alternation  with 
vowels  —  as  in  such  words  as  *'  cataleptic,"  "  epileptic,*'  "  pit- 
ter-patter." 

(b)  Mute  sounds  and  vowels  suggest  lightness  and  rapidity 
■^as  in  the  word  "  tintinabulation." 

(c)  Liquids  or  sibilants  and  vowels  suggest  soft,  slow  mel- 
^y--~as  "Carmen  Sylva,"  "Mediterranean." 
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(d)  Sharp  mutes  (p,  t,  k,  f,  th)  and  flat  mutes  (b,  v,  d,  g) 
cannot  easily  be  sounded  together.  Notice  the  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  *'  Lake  Ktahden." 

(e)  Cumulation  of  consonants  makes  difficult  pronuncia- 
tion—  as  in  **  adjudged/'  "pledged/' 

(  f )  Long  vowels  out  of  accent  are  hard  to  pronounce.  Note 
the  "  u ''  in  "  contribute  ''  as  compared  with  the  same  vowel 
in  "  contribution.'* 

(g)  It  is  better  to  avoid  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
or  similar  sounds  — 

Gilhey*s  Spey  Royal  runs  swift  as  the  Spey, 
The  famous  swift  river  of  Scotland. 

(h)  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  clash  of  vowels  in  the  middle 
of  words  and  between  words.  It  is  not  so  bad  if  one  is  short 
and  the  other  long.  Thus  compare  "  go  over "  and  "  go 
off." 

In  addition  to  these  purely  phonetic  factors  there  must  be 
considered  the  literary  associations  which  cluster  about  words, 
regardless  of  their  origin  or  construction.  Thus  "  horse '' 
and  "  steed  "  denote  the  same  animal,  but  the  two  words 
convey  very  different  feeling-tone.  "  Lemon  squash  "  may 
\yc  as  easy  to  pronounce  as  **  lemon  crush/'  but  the  latter  sounds 
much  more  like  an  agreeable  drink  than  does  the  former. 

For  an  interesting  study  of  the  make  up  of  trade  names, 
and  for  fertile  suggestions  as  to  the  various  principles  followed 
in  their  construction,  the  student  should  consult  an  article  by 
Prof.  Louise  Pound  — **  Word-Coinage  and  Modern  Trade 
Names/'  Dialect  Notes,  pages  29-41,  19 14. 

4.  Typography 

Of  special  importance  are  feelings  of  strain  and  relaxation. 
In  advertising,  these  feelings  come  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  ease 
or  difficulty  of  reading  printed  matter.     Legibility  makes  for 
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PMICES   jtND    TBUMS 
(Smt  V  <*«  i>«*f  Mmuthlm) 


iTiW  K/ftoel»  In  Halltt  &  l>0Oi»  Piano,  ma- 
JUmw.  C  akniJ  J  ugn,  SI  00,  Tht  Viifuoh 
mHJUtI  &  Davis  Piano,  A  rts-and-Crofi*  ease, 
$775  in  Cf-nuay  I  lano^mahoganu  or  taalnul, 
$575.  LtMlnthn Player Plano,$450to$485, 

Terms:  TIree  yrart  In  wh  ch  lo  pay  if  you 

a  poi 


ye  inkf'Sl  on  deferred  papmrnls. 
h  lames  mid  ordinary  picyer  pianos  laKen  In 
ai/air  oabtalhn^ 


**THE    INNER    BEAUrr** 
Aratf /or  Fm  0km 

tHeHshowlhenew  Virtaofo  is  designed  h  eatt 
forih  your  own  expressive  Inslinet  and  rtspond 
to  il.  Tells  also  how  music  Is  a  lansuage  ^ 
tft'ich  the  composer  ieUs  y^u  of  his  feelings, 
Ihoughl',  imaginations.  It  is  ahookext'oordl- 
nary.  Rlcnt}f  llluslra'ed  uilh  the  uor.d's  moel. 
famous  painl»r»gs,  iruplred  hv  Music 

If  Hou  send  for  a  copf  lod<m  you'll  he  glad 
}f6u  aidn'i  forget  la  send  for  ii. 


1.75  inches.     Too  short  for  easy  reading 

• 

Instead  of  trying  to  /hrce  you  to  walk  a  figurative  night- 
rope  of  fixed  interpretation,  the  Virtuolo  aims  to  /r/iJ  you  to 
express  yourself  in  your  own  instinctive  way — to  let  your 
ittitiHct  for  expression  be  stirred  into  flame. 

Four  sensitive  buttons  to  touch — that  is  all! 

They  respond  to  your  musical  desires  like  nerves  in  your 
own  finger-tips  !  How  this  is  done  is  too  much  to  try  to  tell 
in  advenisements.  The  best  way  to  explain  it  is  to  let  your 
fingers  rest  dn  the  four  expression  buttons,  and  let  the 
Virtuolo,  itself,  tell  you  the  marvels  of  instinctive  playing. 
If  you  do  this  at  the  store  where  Virtuolos  are  8oId>  you 
will  tell  the  Virtuolo  to  yourself. 

3.12  inches.     About  right  for  easy  reading 
SEND  FOR  ••THE  INNER  BEAUTY*  BOOK 

ItQ^Um  in  wnple  linguage,  and  shows  in  beautiful  pictures,  how  Music  has  been  the  medium 
^^'"V^  which  great  tools  have  sent  down  to  us  their  feelings  of  jo\ ,  inspiration,  pathos,  stemnm, 
*"f^t  ijrmptthy,  lore,  told  in  music.  It  explains  how  these  musical  messages  may  b<  interpreti  d, 
^to4  ttpiid  by  tnyent  who  desires — no  nutter  how  unskilled  technically  in  Music  Re  may  be. 

It  tnbiM  liow  the  invention  of 


Tke  VIRTUOLD 

THE  NEW  INSTINCTIVE  PLAYER  PIANO 

4.i5  inches.     Too  lon^  f^^r  easy  readiii^j 

relaxation,  relaxation  leads  to  a  receptive  attitude,  and  such 
^n  attitude  gives  permanence  to  the  association  presented.  It 
also  gives  more  guarantee  that  the  copy  will  actually  l>e  read, 
for  in  general  we  not  only  can  but  do  read  legible  material, 
^ong  the  chief  factors  in  typography  may  l)e  mentioned  the 
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following  points,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  psychology  of  read- 
ing and  from  the  physiology  of  eye  movement  and  general 
optics : 

(a)  The  printed  line,  to  be  most  comfortably  legible,  should 
b^  neither  too  long  nor  too  short.  In  general  a  line  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  indies  long  is  the  most  favorable  for 
orUii^ry  printing.  The  favorable  length  depends  in  part  on 
the  size,  clearness,  and  other  features  of  the  type.     (See  page 

lOl.) 

(b )  Most  of  our  reading  is  done  by  the  perception  of  "  word 
form  **  rather  than  by  the  puttinj  together  of  the  separate 
letters  of  the  word.  The  general  shape  and  appearance  of 
the  word  enables  us  to  recognize  it  when  it  is  so  far  away 
that  the  separate  letters  cannot  be  seen  at  all.  For  this  rea- 
son lower  case  letters  are  much  more  legible  than  capital  let- 
ters. Capitals  do  not  permit  of  reading  by  word  form,  since 
all  words  made  of  capitals  have  the  same  rectangular  shape, 
differing  only  in  length.  But  when  the  lower  case  letters  arc 
used  each  word  has  its  own  characteristic  appearance. 

(c)  Since  the  eye  must  readjust  itself  for  each  size  and 
variety  of  type,  frequent  change  of  style  or  size  is  inadvisable. 
A  good  advertisement  seldom  contains  more  than  four  or  five 
different  sizes  or  varieties  of  type. 

(d)  Reading  is  facilitated  if  the  eye  is  enabled  to  make  its 
movements  back  and  forth  along  the  printed  lines  in  a  purely 
mechanical  and  rhythmical  way.  Hence  the  lines  should  be  of 
uniform  length  and  beginning  and  end  should  be  in  uniform 
places.  Variation  in  the  length,  beginning  or  ending  of  lines 
niakes  for  strain  and  discomfort.  Frequent  indentation  assists 
ihc  eye  in  making  these  movements  purely  mechanically  and 
hence  easily  and  comfortably.     (See  page  103.) 

( e )  Appropriate  spacing  of  letters,  words,  lines,  and  sections 
facilitates  the  process  of  reading.  The  spacing  should  indicate 
the  natural  unity  of  the  material.     Thus  letters  should  be  closer 
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VIRTUOLO 


PLAYU  PIANO 


tt^ether  than  words,  words 
than  lines,  and  lines  than 
paragraphs.  In  general  the 
spaa  between  elements  that 
belong  together  should  be 
less  than  the  width  of  the 
dfments  themselves,  for 
otherwise  the  elements  fall 
apart  and  do  not  seem  to 
belong  together. 

(f)  Care  should  be  used 
in  the  selection  of  the  style 
and  character  of  type  used. 
Some  styles  of  type'  tlOw  in 
use  are  at  least  twice  as 
l^ble  as  other  styles,  when 
siie  is  kept  constant.  With  this  large  range  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  selection  of  various  degrees  of  legibility. 

(g)  The  badcfiTQund  on  which  the  printing  occurs  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  determining  its  legibility.  In  general 
•be  lighter  the  background  and  the  darker  the  type,  the  greater 
'he  legibility.  A  maximum  lightness  difference  between  type 
Md  background  favors  reading.  Black  on  white  is  more  legi- 
ble than  is  white  on  black  because  in  nature  backgrounds  tend 
to  be  light  and  objects  dark.  When  this  situation  is  reversed 
our  attention  is  directed  toward  the  background  rather  than 
toward  the  object  (printing)  and  the  reading  process  is  thus 
"iterfered  with. 


HALLET  A^D^BPIANO  Ca 

This  irregular  arrangement  of  the 
reading  matter  interferes  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  eye  movements,  and 
for  this  reason  it  should  be  avoided. 


5-  Uljutrations 

Other  definite  sources  of  feeling-tone  in  advertisements  are 
the  illustrations,  the  surroundings,  the  images  called  up  by 
•he  illustration  or  the  reading  matter.  In  so  far  as  any  of 
these  items  have  attractive  or  repulsive  qualities,  their  feeling- 
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tone  characterizes  the  advertisement  as  a  whole,  and  helps  de- 
termine how  the  reader  will  react  to  the  appeal.     Thus  the 
\  presence  of  loathsome   features  in  adjacent  advertisements, 
\the  character  of  the  paper  on   which  the  advertisement   is 
printed,  the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  appears,  the 
character  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  the  name  of  the  illustrator, 
ire  all  important  items,  which,  however  minute  and  detailed. 
|iave  a  positive  influence  in  determining  the  way  in  which  the 
•appeal  is  to  be  received  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  suggested 
association.     To  say  that  the  psychological  subtleties  are  the 
only  important  items  would  be  nonsense.     But  that  they  have 
their  own  part  in  the  complex  process  is  verified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  intelligent  students  of  the  successful  and  unsuccessful 
advertising  campaigns  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER  IX 

MAKING  ASSOCIATIONS  DYNAMIC 

Laws  of  Suggestion 

In  general  the  better  the  foregoing  conditions  have  been  con- 
formed to  the  more  likelv  will  the  associations  be  to  have 
dynamic  force  —  that  is  the  greater  will  l)e  the  tendency  to  act 
on  them.  Nevertheless  it  is  one  thing  to  establish  a  mere  asso- 
ciation and  quite  another  thing  actually  to  make  that  associa- 
tion count  in  a  man's  conduct.  Thus  I  may  repeat  the  words 
"precipice  —  jump"  until  the  sight  of  the  one  word  always 
calls  up  the  other,  and  still  I  may  obstinately  refuse  actually 
to  leap  off  the  precipice  when  I  come  to  stand  by  it.  But  if  the 
association  were  "  precipice  —  shout  **  I  would  probably  find 
the  suggestion  more  or  less  effective.  Here  it  is  clear  that  the 
first  association  is  not  dynamic  because  it  runs  counter  to  cer- 
tain other  strongly  intrenched  tendencies  and  impulses.  The 
second  is  more  dynamic  because  it  falls  in  line  with  a  general 
tendency  which  I  already  have. 

Much  the  same  thing  may  be  true  of  the  advertiser's  attempt 
to  associate  his  commodity  with  a  need.  Not  only  must  there 
be  an  association  in  my  thinking  but  there  must  also  be  de- 
veloped  sorne  real  tendency  to  act  on  the  suggestion  the  associa- 
tion^contains.  A  knowledge  and  observance  of  the  laws  of 
suggestion  Ts  no  less  important  than  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
association  and  memory.  Some  of  these  laws,  especially  as 
they  apply  to  the  work  of  advertising,  are  given  here. 

For  Personal  Articles,  "  Human-Nature  "  Copy 

If  the  article  advertised  is  personal  and  intimate  in  character, 
"  >t  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  body,  or  if  it  is  con- 
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sumed  for  its  own  sake,  the  appeal  should  be  directed  specific- 
ally to  some  special  instinct  or  feeling.  In  other  words,  "  hu- 
man-nature "  copy  rather  than  "  reason-why J-^xc^iy  should 
be  used.  Comparison,  argument,  deliberation  should  not  be 
invited.  Examples  of  such  articles  are  breakfast  food,  can- 
dies, ornamental  clothing,  music,  etc.  (See  illustration,  page 
86.) 

For  Impersonal  Articles,  '' Reason- Why  **  Copy 

If  the  article  is  impersonal,  utilitarian,  and  thus  not  enjoyed 
in  itself  but  used  as  a  tool  or  instrument  in  the  satisfaction  of 
some  more  remote  need,  "  reason  why  "  copy  is  more  afqiro- 
priate.  Logical  argument,  deliberate  comparison  with  rival 
commodities,  may  be  effectively  used  here.  Examples  of  such 
articles  would  be  wheelbarrows,  sewing  machines,  lead  pencils^ 
brooms,  etc.     (See  illustrations,  pages  87  and  88.) 

Sometimes  Both  Kinds 

The  foregoing  laws  are  not  rigid  and  absolute,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  classify  commodities  on  the  basis  sugjiested. 
Moreover  both  types  of  persuasion  may  often  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. Thus  if  one  has  in  mind  all  the  commodities  used 
in  the  preparation  and  consumption  of  a  banquet,  these  com- 
modities may  be  arranged  in  a  series  such  that  the  things  at  one 
end  tend  to  l>e  intimate  and  directly  consumed,  while  those  at 
the  other  are  distinctly  utilitarian.     Thus  — 

Desserts  Table 

Salads  Chairs 

Vegetables  Kettles 

Meats  Pans 

Drinks  Pots 

Napkins  Stove 

Cutlery  Fuel 
Dishes 
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lo  the  case  of  articles  at  or  near  the  upper  end  of  this  series 
thtdirect  appeal  to  feeling,  emotion  and  instinct  (appetizing, 
cicm.  pure,  healthful,  invigorating)  will  be  most  effective. 
At  the  lower  end  logical  exposition  of  selling  points  and  "  rea- 
sons why  "  will  be  more  effective  than  sentimental  appeal  to 
Ihf  feelings.  In  the  middle  of  the  list  the  case  is  not  so  clear. 
One  can  say  only  that  the  farther  up  the  list  one  goes  the  more 
effectively  can  the  "  human-nature  "  appeal  be  utilized ;  the 


Indirect  suggestion 


farther  down  the  list  one  goes  the  more  appropriate  will  be  the 
a^umentative  appeal.  In  general  this  is  because  what  we  eat 
or  do  not  eat  is  determined  by  our  personal  tastes,  likes  and 
dislikes,  sentiments  and  feelings.  What  we  burn,  however, 
is  more  dependent  on  its  own  properties  —  its  cheapness,  dur- 
ability, availability,  convenience,  etc.  We  cook  in  order  to  eal 
Md  because  there  is  no  simple  way  of  avoiding  it.  We  eat, 
"part  in  order  to  live,  to  be  sure,  but  also  in  large  part  just 
baause  of  the  immediate  pleasure  the  performance  yields  us. 
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It  should,  of  course,  be  added  that  the  cost  of  the  commodity 
is  also  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  effective  sort 
of  appeal.  In  general  the  more  the  article  costs  us  the  less 
susceptible  we  are  to  purely  short  circirit  "appeals  to  our  feel- 
ings and  instincts.  Thus  toilet  soap  can  be  sold  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  feelings,  but  we  think,  compare  and  deliberate 
over  an  insurance  policy,  even  though  our  motive  for  securing 
it  be  purely  emotional.  But  even  here  the  thinking  usually 
consists  only  in  the  strenuous  attempt  to  assure  ourselves  that 
the  article  will  reallv  satis fv  our  emotional  need. 

Suggestion  in  Terms  of  Reader 

The  strength  .of  a  suggestion  depends  in  part  on  the  degree 
to  which  it  appears  to  be  our  own  —  to  be  of  spontaneous,  in- 
ternal origin.  Mr.  Frohman,  the  theatrical  manager  and  pro- 
ducer, it  is  said,  is  particularly  successful  in  handling  obstin- 
ate employees.  It  is  said  further  that  he  is  accustomed,  on 
broaching  a  proposition  to  which  he  does  not  expect  the  other 
man  to  assent  readily,  to  remark,  "  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  well  to  do  as  you  suggested  the  other  day  and  .  .  ."  The 
method  is  peculiarly  effective  although  the  manipulated  man 
does  not  remember  ever  having  any  such  suggestion.  It  is 
enough  that  the  plan  seems  to  be  his  own  or  is  stated  by  another 
to  be  so.  So  in  advertising,  arrogance,  domination,  should  not 
1)0  attempted.  It  is  at  once  resented  and  resisted.  The  mofe 
indirect  the  suggestion,  the  more  it  can  be  made  to  l)e  an 
original  determination  or  plan  or  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  the  more  its  dynamic  power.  (See  illustration,  page 
107.) 

Suggestion  Must  Accord  with  Regular  Habits  and  Instincts 

Within  the  limits  indicated  hv  the  above  law.  the  dvnamic 
power  of  a  sii<j^^csti(^n  will  he  the  greater  the  more  forcefully 
and    vigorously    the   association    is    presented.     This    law    is 
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especially  true  when  the  suggestion  is  in  line  with  pre-estab- 
lished habits  and  tendencies.  When  the  suggestion  violates 
life-long  habits  and  instincts,  attempts  to  be  forceful  and  vigor- 
ous usually  lapse  into  arrogance  and  thereby  defeat  their  own 
purpose.  The  following  head-Hnes  on  the  one  hand  conform 
to,  and  on  the  other  hand  violate,  this  law : 

A  forceful  suggestion  — 

I  WANT  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  BETWEEN  THESE  TWO 

SHAPES 

A  weak  suggestion  — 

HERE  ARE  TWO  FAVORITES.     TAKE  YOUR 

CHOICE 

Positive  Not  Negative 

It  is  more  effective  to  suggest  the  desired  response  directly 
than  it  is  to  argue  agaiiist  a^response  that  is  not  desired.  Thus 
it  is  more  effective  to  say  to  Bridget,  "  Put  the  potato  peelings 
in  the  garbage  pail,"  than  it  is  to  say,  "  Do  not  put  the  peelings 
in  the  sink."  The  positive  feature  of  the  association  is  always 
the  most  effective.  In  the  one  case  the  positive  association  is 
peelings  " — **  pail."  In  the  other  case  it  is  **  peelings  " — 
sink."  The  negative  suggestion  always  tends  to  defeat  its 
<Hvn  purpose.  The  attempt  to  dissuade  from  the  use  of  sub- 
stitutes is  the  classical  illustration  of  the  futile  negative  sug- 
gestion. 

The  customer  should  be  asked.  "  Does  the  shoe  feel  com- 
fortable? "  not  *'  Does  the  shoe  pinch?  "  The  cadet  should  l^c 
told,  **  Stand  erect,  with  feet  together,"  not  **  Don't  slouch.*' 
Passengers  should  be  told  **  Get  off  this  way,"  rather  than 
shown  how  not  to  get  off.  The  convert  should  be  told,  *'  Seek 
todogood,  **  rather  than.  **  Do  not  yield  to  temptation."  The 
''cader  of  advertisements  should  see  the  words,  **  Drink  Pos- 
tum,"  rather  than  the  words,  **  Do  not  drink  coffee." 
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Prestige  of  the  Source 

The  dynamic  force  of  a  suggestion  varies  directly  with  the 

prestige  of  its  source.  The  more  we  revere  a  spealcer"~fbr  oiie 
reason  or  another,  the 
more  easily  he  can  dictate 
to  us  on  any  topic  whatso- 
ever and  the  'more  prone 
we  are  to  accept  his  sug- 
gestions even  when  they 
are  unsupported  by  suffi- 
cient reason.  The  mere 
weight  of  authority,  the 
reputation  for  straight 
dealing,  the  past  success  of 
the  firni,  etc.,  are  often 
seen  to  be  as  effective  as 
are  reasons  why.  Among 
the  forms  of  prestige  which 
may  be  utilfzcd^in  adver- 
tising the  following  are  im- 
portant : 

I.  Prestige  of  Space. 
Secured  by  lavish"  display 
and  extravagant  use  of 
white  space  or  magnitude 
of  copy.  This  principle  ac- 
tuated the  Bank  of  England 
when,  as  it  is  reported, 
they   regularly  gave  their 


Hie  Largest  Selling  Brand 

of  Cover  Paper  in  the  World 

—and  Why 


Tm: 


The  Beckett  P*per  Compeiir 

Preslige  of  past  success 


clerks  innches  of  lobster  and  champagne,  which  were  eaten  in 
the  street  window,  in  full  view  of  the  passerby.     Building  the 
largest -ship,  the  largest  building  in  the  world,  is  a  form  of  this 
prestige  whenever  it  is  used  for  purposes  of  publicity. 
2.  Prestige  of  Past  Success.    The  length  of  time  the  firm 
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has  been  established,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  in- 
crease in  this,  the  amount  of  goods  handled  during  successive 
jearg,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  business,  and  similar  points, 
vbcQ  utilized  in  advertising,  rely  on  this  law  of  prestige. 


Endorsed  hy  the 
U.  S.Govemment 


Bkuuh  ot  lu  brtAder  uUpUbility,  ill  iccuncy 
LAd  uncquiLLnl  q>CAl  vi  niDipuulion,  Uncle  Sam 
ufl  SCI  hJA  seal  of  ppproval  on  the 

"MILUONAIRE" 

CALCULATOR 


Prestige  of  patronage 

3-  Prestjge^f  Patronage.  Recommendation  by  some  popu- 
lar bero  or  notable  person,  "  royal  warrant,"  patronage  by  the 
Anny  and  Navy  service,  and  various  other  forma  of  the  pres- 
tige of  patronage  will  at  once  come  to  mind.  (See  illustra- 
tions, pages  III,  112.) 

4.  Borrowed  Prestige.  Thus  by  using  the  name  "  Yale  " 
jadt  knife,  or  "  Yale  "  motor-boat,  the  dependability  of  Yale 
•odts  and  the  success  of  Yale's  football  team  are  utili2ed  to 
sM  luster  over  an  unrelated  article.  "  Made  in  Japan,"  "  Im- 
ported," and  similar  phrases  are  again  attempts  to  borrow 
prestige  not  directly  possessed  by  the  article  itself.  (See 
Ohstration.  page  113.) 

CoDnect  with  Other  Impulses 

The  dynamic  force  of  a  suggestion  is  in  part  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  internal  resistance  it  encounters.     The  attempt 
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to  displace  habits,  usages,  and 
[iractices  of  long  standing  is 
()ften  more  difHcult  than  to 
levelop  totally  new  needs 
and  tendencies.  That  sugges- 
tion will  be  most  "effective 
which  can  call  to  its^-ald  some 
other  impulse  which  is  already 
aj:tive.  Thus  a  coffee  drinker 
cannot  easily  be  persuaded  to 
jive  up  his  beverage  completely 
nor  even  to  substitute  a  new 
drink  for  it.  But  he  can  Ik 
persuaded  with  little  difficulty 
to  try  the  substitute  at  break- 
fast only  and  it  is  better  to  try 
for  this  opening  than  to  under- 
take the  heavier  task  and  fail. 
Moreo\er  it  is  easier  to  per- 
suade him  to  use  a  new  bever- 
age than  it  is  to  induce  htm  not 
to  use  any  warm  drink  at  all. 

In  "  honor  system  "  exam- 
inations one  can  more  easily 
get  people  to  falsify  by  pro- 
vidinj;  them  with  slips  on 
which  are  printed  the  words 
"  I  have  not  cheated  in  this  ex- 
amination "  than  by  compel- 
ling each  student  to  write  the 
ivords  in  Iii>  own  hand.  In 
tesiintiiny,  a  wiiness  can  more 
,  e.-i-ily  \k  led  to  perjure  him- 

^^     self  if  a  leading  <|uestion  is 


A  Few  of  the  Users 

Who  Have  Added 

More  Peerless 

U.  5,  St««l  Corpantiaa 
Canwliu  Coxranuml 
SUnduil  Oil  CompuiT 
Com  Product!  Rafininc  Co. 
Amaricu  SmaltiDa  *  Rcfin- 

infCs. 
Maralull  Field  &  Ca 
Paaiurl*i>l>>>  R-  R- 
httrntgaavj,  Wkrd  A  Cs. 
A*tH  Ufa  latunDo  Co. 
J.  C  Whila  ft  Co. 
UUh  Coppor  Co. 
Northara  Tniit  Co.,  Cluu(o 
Tb*  Garhun  Cempuiy 


aEler 


cCo. 


Uollcd  Stall 
FirM    Nalio—l    Batik.   N— 
York 

H.  B.  CUflia 
\     P.  LortlUnl  A  Co. 
,  j„  \      Rock  liland  R.  R. 

*-       Lahifh  VaUer  Coal 

V    Lomlaii  A  Lan- 


\ 


^<Hf  wJlh  70U.    He  has  »lready  selected  IJ 

vetf  books— selected  them  from  u// the  books  of  the  woil 

la  a  fiee32-iiiiEe  book,  he  lellithe  eicbI  iloryof  Ibeir  lelectioD. 

telli  how  they  brondeo  ttas  opporlunities  of  ombitious  men 

women— how  they  give  a  complete  pictare  of  the  ptofiress  of 

civiliiBlioa  aj  ■bown  by  the  best  literatute  of  (he  kgei. 

He  has  added  totbeirreadlncvaloe.  Byinlroduelionsjootoolei, 
"""*  ■—        and  complelereadinjucoufaes  ho  has  made  them  rBBlr//icM«i>(«i'/o!n-». 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Fool  Shelf  of  Books 


Borrowed  prestige 
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asked  to  which  he  is  to  reply  **  Yes  "  or  '*  No  "  than  by  getting 
him  to  recount  in  detail  the  false  evidence.  In  selling,  de- 
livery can  more  easily  be  avoided  by  asking,  **  Will  you  take 
it  with  you?''  than  by  insisting  that  the  customer  make  the 
choice  himself*  It  is  easier  to  sell  an  article  satisfying  an 
old  and  well-established  need  than  it  is  to  create  new  needs 
—  to  utilize  an  old  habit  than  to  estajblish  a  new  one..__The 
coupon,  in  advertising,  is  best  when  it  te^-most  easily  sent, 
when  the  sender  has  the  least  labor  to  go  through  with.  The 
return  post  card  is  more  likely  to  be  utilized  if  it  bears  the 
stamp  and  address. 

Unity  in  Variety 

**  Constant  dripping  wears  away  a  stone,"  but  only  if  the 
stone  be  really  struck,  and  a  different  particle  dislodged  at 
each  blow.  A  nail  in  my  shoe  soon  ceases  to  annoy  me  if  it 
prods  me  only  gently  and  always  at  the  same  point.  The  rim 
of  my  spectacles  soon  ceases  to  be  seen  or  felt  so  long  as  it 
keeps  its  accustomed  position.  But  a  nail  prodding  me  now 
here,  now  there,  a  series  of  advertisements  appealing  now  to 
this  instinct,  now  to  that,  but  always  in  the  interest  of  the 
same  commodity,  jogs  me  into  an  alert  appreciation  of  its 
jiresence.  A  single  appeal  would  never  have  done  it  nor  would 
the  same  unvaried  appeal,  if  repeatedly  presented.  Unity  in 
variety,  then,  a  constant  dripping  but  always  a  new  drop,  is  a 
law  of  effective  suggestion  in  advertising.  **  Buy  it  by  the 
!hix."  **  The  flavor  lasts.''  "  Look  for  the  Spear,''  "  Costs  little 
!»y  the  package.  less  by  the  box,"  keep  Spearmint  persistently 
in  the  margin  of  my  thought.  **  Buy  it  by  the  box,'*  "  Buy  it 
bv  the  Ih)x."  **  Ruv  it  hv  the  box."  would  soon  cease  to  affect 
inc.  Mere  mechanical  repetition  does  not  give  associations 
dynamic  strength,  but  repetition  accompanied  by  sufficient  va- 
riety to  lend  interest  and  suflicient  uniformity  to  have  a  con- 
stant meaning,  is  always  worth  what  it  costs. 


CHAPTER  X 

SECURING  VIVIDNESS  OF  IMPRESSION 

No  matter  how  carefully  an  association  of  need  and  com- 
modity is  formulated,  no  matter  how  appropriately  the  dyna- 
mic laws  have  been  observed  —  an  advertisement  counts  for 
nothing  if  it  is  not  really  noticed  and  read.  Moreover  it 
counts  for  but  little  if  it  is  merely  read,  and  the  association 
straightway  forgotten.  Hence  the  study  of  attention  and 
memory  is  important  in  advertising.  A  full  discussion  of  these 
two  aspects  of  copy,  and  the  complete  exposition  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  successful  attention  and  memory  devices,  cannot  be 
given  here.  All  that  can  be  given  is  a  suggestive  list  of  these 
various  devices,  with  sufficient  explanation  to  indicate  their 
general  character  and  meaning.  The  following  factors  are 
important  attention  devices  in  all  varieties  of  advertising, 
whether  outdoor  publicity,  window  display,  magazine  and 
newspaper  space,  posters,  signs,  etc. 

Size 

The  larger  the  space  used,  the  greater  the  attention  value, 
other  things  remaining  equal.  But  the  increase  in  value  is 
'Jot  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  cost.  A  law  of  diminish- 
^f  returns  holds,  whereby  the  attention  value  increases  more 
slowly  than  the  amount  of  space  employed  —  approximately 
^s  the  square  root  of  that  amount.  It  has  been  conclusively 
d^onstrated  that  the  square  root  law  holds,  whether  inquiries, 
orders,  cost  per  sale,  or  experimental  attention  value  be  con- 
ns 
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sidered.     Thus,  the  content  of  the  space  remained  unchanged 
in  general  character  — 

If  1/16  page  space  brings  in  25  inquiries, 

Then  1/4  page,  though  four  times  the  size  brings  in  only 

twice  the  number  of  inquiries,  or  50. 
And  I  full  page,  though  16  times  as  large,  brings  only 

four  times  the  number  of  inquiries,  or  100. 

As  a  result  of  this  law  it  follows  that  the  most  favorable 
amount  of  space  for  a  given  proposition  depends  in  part  on 
the  amount  of  profit  made  per  sale,  per  inquiry,  etc.  In  gen- 
eral, the  smaller  the  profit  the  smaller  the  most  favorable 
amount  of  space.  This  is  especially  true  if  one  is  interested 
mainly  in  immediate  net  profit,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
money  invested  at  the  moment. 

Position  in  the  Medium 

Questions  of  preferred  position  on  the  page  and  in  the 
medium  apply  especially  to  magazine  and  newspaper  adver- 
tising. This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  preferred  po- 
sitions in  outdoor  advertising,  for  example.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  are  such  positions,  but  their  character  cannot  be  easily 
described  except  in  the  most  general  terms.  In  the  case  of 
magazines  the  following  general  principles  have  been  verified 
time  and  again. 

In  standard  magazines  the  front  advertising  section  has 
about  23  per  cent  stronger  attention  value  than  the  back  sec- 
1  tion.  This  is  partly  because  there  are  usually  fewer  pages 
in  the  front  section.  The  preferred  pages  are  the  covers, 
outside  and  inside,  and  the  pages  ne.xt  to  reading  matter  and 
index.  In  magazines  of  about  100  pages  or  thereabouts  of 
advertising  there  is  a  decrease  in  value  inward  from  the 
covers  and  from  the  reading  matter  section,  for  about  10 
pages. 
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These  statements,  it  should  be  noted,  apply  only  to  period- 
icals of  the  standard  form,  in  which  the  advertisements  and 
reading  matter  are  segregated,  tht  advertisements  being  placed 
in  sections  in  front  and  after  the  reading  matter. 

In  the  case  of. flat  publications  (such  as  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post)  with  advertisements  distributed  through  the  read- 
ing matter,  tests  on  actual  readers  give  results  which  differ 
from  those  secured  in  the  case  of  standard  publications.  Pre- 
ferred positions  tend  to  be  fewer,  the  superior  pages  being  as 
before  oirtside  and  inside  the  covers,  but  all  the  inside  pages 
have  the  same  average  value.  Distributing  the  advertisements 
through  the  reading  matter  thus  equalizes  the  attention  value 
of  the  different  pages.  It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  this 
procedure  either  raises  or  lowers  the  average  value  of  a  page. 
The  results  show,  however,  that  the  added  attention  value  in 
the  case  of  the  poorer  pages  comes  only  when  the  advertise- 
ment is  placed  next  to  reading  matter  which  is  actually 
read. 

Position  on  the  Page 

The  following  diagrams  summarize  the  results  of  studies  of 
preferred  positions  on  standard  magazine  pages.  The  dia- 
grams show  the  way  in  which  100  per  cent  attention  value  is 
distributed  among  the  various  sections,  thus  indicating  their 
relative  values.  The  figures  show  the  values  in  the  case  of 
Ae  right-hand  page  only.  F'or  the  left-hand  page  the  values 
in  the  case  of  the  vertical  divisions  should  change  sides.  In 
addition  it  is  well  to  remember  that  vertical  half  pages  are 
about  25  per  cent  more  effective  than  are  horizontal  half 
pages. 

Perfiags  jdie  most  important  facts  are  that  the  top  half  of 
Ac  pafris  better  tTian  the  tx)ttom  half,  the  outside  better  than 
ArTnside,  and  the  vertical  division  better  than  the  horizontal 
division.     In  the  case  of  flat  publications  in  which  the  page 
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Preferred  positions  on  the  page 

contains  four  columns,  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  run  a 
single  column  of  reading  matter  in  the  second  column  from  the 
inside.  This  practice  shifts  attention  somewhat  from' the 
outside  of  the  page  toward  the  inside  column,  but  even  in 
this  case  tests  show  the  outside  columns  to  have  something 
like  12  per  cent  greater  attention  value  than  the  innermost 
column. 


Monopoly  and  White  Space 

Added  attention  value  and  vividness  mav  often  be  secured 
by  leaving  part  of  the  space  unoccupied,  thus  forming  a  white 
margin  around  the  copy.     The  white  space  serves  to  attract 
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attention  to  the  general 
direction,  by  its  contrast 
with  other  parts  of  the 
page.  Further,  this  device 
tends  to  tjiminate  compe- 
tition by  rival  advertise- 
ments on  the  same  page. 
Experiment  shows  that  it  is 
as  easy  to  use  white  space 
extravagantly  as  it  is  to 
fail  to  use  it  in  sufficient 

amount.  On  the  whole,  white  margin  that  is  one-tenth  as 
wide  as  the  space  occupied  by  the  copy  itself  is  the  most  favor- 
able, economical  arrange- 
ment. With  dull  newspaper 
stock  somewhat  more  white 
space  is  required.  Illustra- 
tion on  this  page  shows  the 
effect  of  inadequate  white 
space.  Illustration  on  this 
page  (lower  cut)  represents 
its  extravagant  use.  Illus- 
tration on  this  page  is  a 
sample  of  the  most  effective 
use  of  monopoly  and  white 
space. 

Centering  a  vertical  shape 
on  the  full  page  does  not 
produce  so  great  an  increase 
as  comes  from  centering  a 
horizontal  shape  of  the  same 
area  on  the  same  full  page. 
That  is  to  say,  the  use  of 
white  space  for  the  purpose 
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ivagant  use  of  while  space 
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of  isolation  and  monopoly  is  more  eflfective  in  the  case  of 
horizontal  shapes  than  in  the  case  of  vertical  shapes.  Thus, 
when  the  vertical  half  page  is  set  off  by  a  half  page  of  white 
space  the  increase  in  attention  value  is  66  per  cent.  But  when 
the  horizontal  half  page  is  set  off  in  the  same  way  the  increase 
is  about  90  per  cent. 

This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  single  instance  of  a 
much  more  general  law.  Tests  show  clearly  that  the  use  of 
white  space  for  purposes  of  monopoly  is  more  effective  when 
the  original  attention  value  of  the  advertisement  is  poor  than 
when  the  original  attention  value  is  good.     By  the  use  of 

white  space,  indeed,  the  at- 
tention value  of  poor  copy 
may  be  made  practically 
equal  to  that  of  good  copy. 
Or  to  state  the  same  thing 
somewhat  more  encourag- 
ingly, good  copy  does  not 
need  the  mechanical  use  of 
white  space  to  give  it  atten- 
tion value,  whereas  for 
poor  copy  to  acquire  the 
same  attention  value  as 
that  possessed  by  the  good 
copy,  it  must  occupy  twice 
the  amount  of  space,  and 
consequently  its  cost  is 
approximately  twice  as 
much. 


Kconomical  use  of  marginal  white  space 


Other  Mechanical  Devices 

Intensity  (strong  colors,  bright  lights,  etc.),  Motion  (mov- 
ing shelves,  rotating  signs,  etc.)  and  Cojitrast  (as  a  reversed 
cut  or  white  letters  on  black  background,  etc.)  may  also  be 
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used  in  various  ways  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  vivid  im- 
pression. But  these  devices  are  purely  mechanical  in  character 
and  effect  and  do  not  hold  the  attention  they  may  have  once 
secured.  Moreover  the  square-root  law,  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns,  holds  for  them  all;  hence  the  increase  in  value, 
from  their  use,  does  jiot  equal  the,  increase  in  cost. 
*'Rcpelitienr'  Should  a  given  amount  of  space  be  presented 
all  at"ohccror  should  it  be  broken  up  into  smaller  spaces  which 
are  presented  successively  —  as  on  different  pages  of  the  same 
issue,  or  in  different  media,  or  in  different  days,  months,  etc.  ? 
Experiment  and  practice  both  agree  that  if  different  groups 
of  readers  are  reached  by  the  different  appeals,  the  smaller  ,;^  4 
spaces,  in  different  media,  are  superior.  But  this  of  course 
does  not  involve  the  factor  of  repetition.  Experiment  shows  '  '>' 
that  when  immediate  replies  are  desired  small  spaces  repeated 
are  better  than  the  same  amount  of  space  presented  once,  in 
the  form  of  a  splurge.  But  when  permanence  of  impression 
and  general  educational  effect  is  desired,  rather  than  immedi- 
ate action,  it  is  better  to  splurge  and  present  the  whole  space 
at  one  time. 

When  repetition  is  practised,  the  intervals  between  successive 
appeals  should  not  all  be  equal.  The  earlier  appeals  should 
{qUow  rather  quickly  upon  each  other,  the  interval  being  gradu- 
ally lengthened  as  later  appeals  are  presented. 


*       * 


CHAPTER  XI 

SECURING  PERMANENCE  OF  IMPRESSION 

Devices  to  Retain  Interest 

The  permanence  and  ultimate  value  of  an  impression  de- 
pend in  great  measure  on  the  length  of  time  the  attention  is 
held.  Hence  the  following  devices  are  more  effective  than 
those  that  have  just  been  discussed.  They  are  intrinsically 
interesting  and  not  only  attract  but  also  hold  attention. 

Novelty 

NoveTfy  of  various  sorts,  either  in  the  article  or  in  the  use 
to  which  it  may  be  put;  or  in  the  copy,  illustration,  arrange- 
ment, etc.,  is  a  device  which  appeals  to  the  general  curiosity  we 
have  concerning  any  new  thing.  Curiosity  is  a  universal  in- 
stinctive tendency,  hence  the  novelty  appeal  has  a  wide  range 
of  usefulness.  The  greatest  danger  in  connection  with  it  is 
in  the  ease  with  which  attention  is  attracted  to  the  device  as 
such,  rather  than  to  the  commodity,  argument,  or  selling  point. 

Pictures  and  Illustrations 

Pictures  and  illustrations  of  all  kinds,  especially  those  of 
animate  objects  in  the  process  of  doing  somethirigTOnstttute 
effective  devices  for  attracting  attention  and  holding  interest. 
Illustrations  are  more  or  less  effective  in  advertising  according 
to  their  relevance  or  irrelevance  to  the  general  meaning  of  the 
appeal,  the  character  of  the  commodity,  etc. 

Care  must  l)e  taken  that  in  representing  action  pictorially, 
real  activity  is  portrayed,  rather  than  pose  and  inaction.     Of 
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especial  importance  in  this  connection  is  the  "  Law  of  the  Rest- 
ing Point."  According  to  this  law,  to  represent  vigorous 
activity  on  the  part  of  a  moving  object,  as  an  arm  or  leg,  the 
object  should  be  represented  at  an  actual  point  of  rest,  just 
before  or  just  after  the  real  movement.  To  represent  it  at  a 
point  of  actual  movement  suggests  only  arrest  and  inaction. 

Whether  the  initial  or  the  terminal  point  of  the  movement 
should  be  represented  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  movement. 
If  it  is  a  familiar  and  standardized  movement,  such  as  the 
swing  of  a  golf  stick,  the  initial  point  serves  better.  If  the 
precise  character  and  direction  of  the  movement  is  not  so 
easily  recognizable,  as  for  example,  the  act  of  refusing  a  sub- 
stitute for  some  standard  brand,  then  the  terminal  point  is 
better. 

Color 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  effective  devices.  Color 
may  be  used  in  advertising  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  As  mere  mass  or  background  for  other  material. 

2.  As  symbolic  and  expressive  of  qualities  of  the  article. 

3.  As  means  of  securing  or  promoting  harmony,  atmos- 

phere, etc. 

4.  For  more  accurately  representing  the  character,  texture. 

etc.,  of  the  advertised  article. 

5.  As  an  aid  in  identifying  packages,  brands,  etc. 

6.  For  giving  the  effects  of  distance  and  perspective  to  col- 

ored electric  signs  and  other  outdoor  devices. 

The  laws  of  color  preferences,  the  physical  and  physiological 
effects  of  the  various  colors,  their  symbolic  meaning,  the 
principles  of  color  harmony,  balance  and  combination,  should 
all  be  thoroughly  known  to  the  maker  of  advertisements,  on 
strictly  psychological  grounds. 
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The  Comic,. 

Comic  situations,  whether  presented  pictorially  or  verbally, 
have  high  attention  value.  The  comic  elements  are  likely, 
however,  to  be  irrelevant  and  incidental;  hence  the  use  of  the 
comic  in  business  appeals  is  precarious.  When  the  comic  is 
used  in  advertisements  that  are  to  be  repeatedly  seen  by  the 
same  reader,  the  copy-writer  should  carefully  avoid  the  *'  sub- 
jective "  comic,  which  rapidly  deteriorates  in  interest  when 
repeated.  All  puns,  plays  on  words,  belong  to  this  class  — 
all  jokes  in  which  the  reader  himself  is  tricked  or  played  upon. 

Arrangement 

^n  addition  to  the  foregoing  devices  for  holding  attention 
and  fixing  an  impression,  the  matter  of  form  and  arrange- 
ment is  also  important.  Borders,  lines,  perspective,  direction, 
balance,  unity,  and  similar  structural  factors  hold  attention, 
if  properly  prepared,  and  to  the  degree  to  which  they  satisfy 
the  eye  and  offer  it  a  pleasing  field  of  exploration.  The  ma- 
terial oflfered  should  be  complex  enough  to  invite  several 
fixations ^of  attention,  yet  simple  and  unified  enough  to  con- 
stiTulif  a  "Single  field  of  interest. 

in  tills  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  five  or  six  discrete 
elements  are  as  large  a  number  as  can  easily  be  brought  within 
a  single  act  of  apprehension.  Five  or  six  words  constitute 
the  limit  for  a  successful  headline;  five  or  six  phrase  units, 
the  limit  for  a  comfortable  sentence.  In  general,  five  or  six 
elements  of  whatsoever  sort  are  about  all  that  can  be  grouped 
into  a  larger  unit.  Of  course  the  nature  and  size  of  the  ele- 
ment is  determined  in  part  by  the  familiarity  of  the  material. 

This  law  of  "  attention  span  "  applies  not  only  to  headlines 
and  sentences,  but  to  paragraphs,  styles  of  type,  arguments, 
items  in  a  trade-mark,  etc.  It  is  the  same  law  that  limits  the 
drama  to  five  acts,  the  effective  conversational  scene  to  five 
characters,  the  letters  of  the  blind  alphabet  to  five  points.  This 
law  determines  various  structural  facts  in  poetry  and  music. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  TRADE-MARKS  AND 

TRADE-NAMES 

The  Functions  of  Trade-Marks 

The  function  of  trade-marks  and  trade-names  provides  the 
most  striking  instances  of  the  importance  of  making  a  vivid 
and  permanent  impression.  The  mark  or  name  facilitates  the 
memory  of  the  article,  aids  in  its  recoWeetion  at- the  moment 
of  need,  and  assists  in  its  identification  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. Recollection  and  recognition  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  primary  functions  of  trade-marks  and  trade-names.  It 
follows  that  the  more  easily  and  correctly  the  mark  or  name 
is  recalled  and  the  more  quickly  and  certainly  it  is  recognized, 
the  higher  will  l)e  its  value.  In  the  main,  trade-marks  have 
come  to  be  made  up  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  materials : 

1.  Pictures  (Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  Scott's  Emulsion,  Gold 

Dust,  etc.). 

2.  Words  ( Keen-Kutter,  Uneeda.  Sapolio,  etc.). 

3.  Geometrical  Forms  (star,  triangle,  cross,  circle,  crown, 

etc. ) . 

4.  Syllables  or  disconnected  groups  of  letters  (B.  V.  D., 

A.  B.  C.,  etc.). 

Relative  Values 

The  conimcMi  assumption  seems  to  have  been  that  all  trade- 
marks are  equally  good,  or  at  least  that  no  general  principles 

hold  concerning  their  relative  values.     But  experiment  shows 
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that  pictures,  words,  forms  and  syllables  differ  markedly  in  at- 
tention and  memory  value.  The  following  table,  secured  by 
Mulhall,  indicates  how  large  these  differences  are.  The  figures 
give  the  number  of  repetitions  required  correctly  to  recall  and 
recognize  series  of  20  items  of  the  four  different  kinds  of 
material.  Each  figure  is  the  average  of  the  results  of  25  people 
tested : 

Number  of  repetitions  required : 

For  Correct     For  Correct 
Material  Recognition  Recall 

Pictures 1 .04  3.36 

Forms    i  .80  3.96 

Words    2.64  4.76 

Syllables    5.80  7.12 

Recognition  is  here  seen  to  be  about  twice  as  easy  as  recall, 
requiring  only  about  half  as  many  repetitions  of  the  material, 
with  all  four  kinds  of  material.  The  four  kinds  of  material 
differ  greatly  among  themselves.  Pictures  require  fewest 
repetitions  and  hence  have  highest  memory  value,  both  for 
recall  anJZTQr  recognition.  Next,  in  order  of  difficulty,  come 
Forms,  then  Words,  and,  most  difficult  of  all.  Syllables. 

'hese  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  selecting  trade- 
marks, for  the  differences  are  very  large  and  likely  to  be  im- 
portant in  practical  ways.  Syllables  are  nearly  six  times  as 
difficult  to  recognize  as  are  Pictures,  and  over  twice  as  hard 
to  recall.  Words  are  nearly  three  times  as  hard  to  recognize, 
and  half  again  as  hard  to  recall,  as  Pictures.  The  difference 
between  Pictures  and  Forms  is  not  so  large,  but  still  great 
enough  to  be  measured.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  what- 
ever function  of  the  trade-mark  be  considered,  whether  its  use 
for  purposes  of  mere  identification  (recognition)  or  for  pur- 
poses of  description  and  inquiry  (recall),  the  four  materials 
bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 
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Trade-Names  —  Variety  and  History 

The  best  discussion  of  trade-names  known  to  the  writer  of 
this  chapter  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  by  Prof.  Louise  Pound, 
in  Dialect  Notes,  January,  19 14.  Among  other  interesting 
things,  Miss  Pound  says,  "  All  the  world  seems  to  feel  at 
liberty  at  the  present  time  to  coin  words  for  use  as  trade- 
names, generally  without  regard  for  orthodox  methods  of  word 
creation,  or  for  the  general  linguistic  acceptability  of  the* term 
thus  brought  into  being.  .  .  .  The  general  desire  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  trade-names  is  to  hit  upon  something  that  will  im- 
press itself  on  the  memory  of  prospective  buyers  of  goods. 
.  .  .  Beyond  dispute,  an  apt  or  striking  name  for  a  newly 
invented  article  will  go  far  to  promote  sales.  ...  A  glance 
through  the  older  files  of  magazines,  those  store-houses  par 
excellence  of  advertisements  in  their  variety  and  evanescence, 
makes  clear  the  fact  that  for  range  and  ingenuity  of  linguistic 
devices  and  utter  freedom  in  the  manipulation  or  distortion  of 
word  or  phrase,  the  present  period  is  peculiar  to  itself." 

Especially  interesting  is  Miss  Pound's  classification  of  the 
various  types  of  trade-names  and  the  various  methods  of  con- 
structing them.  She  enumerates  ten  general  groups,  each  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  by  the  particular  principle  on  which 
the  name  is  built.  In  the  list  of  these  groups  that  follows 
only  two  or  three  well-known  examples  are  pven  for  each,  by 
way  of  illustration : 

1.  Trade-names  arising   from   proper  o^mes.^and   place 

names.  This  type  is  relatively  infrequent  at"prf§ent 
Examples  are  Listerine,  Tabasco,  Sherry,  Madeira, 
Burgimdy,  Davenport,  Camembert. 

2.  Shortenings  and  extensions  are  very  common  —  Porto, 

Indestructo,  Etemo,  Hydrox,  Calox,  Shinola,  Pianola, 
Stone-Tex,  etc.,  may  serve  as  examples  of  this  class. 

3.  Diminutives  seem  now  to  be  very  much  in  favor  —  as 
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Chiclet,  Wheatlet,  Leatherette,  Crispette,  Toasterette, 
Catarrlets,  etc. 

4.  Compounds.     New  combinations  of  familiar  elements 

^^^as  Paim-Olive,  Waxit,  Underfeed,  Shawknit, 
Holeproof,  Walkover,  Spearmint,  Fit-form,  Meadow- 
gold,  etc. 

5.  Simplified,     fancy    or    disguised    spellings  —  Fits-U, 

SRure^h7  E.  Z.  Seal,  Noxall,  Dalite,  Phiteezi,  Veri- 
best,  Holsum,  Uneeda,  Keen-Kutter,  etc. 

6.  Striking    hyphenations     (shortenings,    hybrid     forms, 

blends) —  Fab-Rik-O-Na,  Jap-a-Lac,  Chi-Namel,  Ka- 
Tar-No,  Pro-phy-lac-tic,  Hyp-Tex,  Malt-Nutrine, 
Lin-Co-Lac,  Vel-Ve-Ta,  Pneu-Vac,  etc. 

7.  Blends  of  two  names  are  recent  favorites  —  Electrolier, 

Cuticura,  Colax,  Polmet,  Sani-Genic,  Jap-a-Lac. 
Crudol,  etc. 

8.  Blends  built  from  proper  names,  firms'  names,  etc. — 

Nabisco,  Aplco,  Balopticon,  Clupeco,  Iseeco,  Wisco, 
Adlake,  etc. 

9.  Names  built  from  initials  —  Reo,  Sebco,  Pebeco,  Ree- 

co,  etc. 
10.  Arbitrary  new  formations  —  Gas,  Kodak,  Tiz,  Kryptok. 
Karsi,  Clysmic,  Mazda,  Zu-Zu,  Calox,  Vivil,  Crisco, 
Crex,  etc. 

Miss  Pound  gives  an  interesting  list  of  eighteenth  century 
trade-names,  and  remarks.  "  There  is  approximately  the  same 
difference  in  the  taste  of  the  centuries  for  commercial  terms 
that  exist  between  the  prose  manners  of  writers  like  O.  Henry 
and  his  followers  and  that  of  the  authors  of  the  *  De  Coverlev 
Papers.'  "  The  following  samples  of  eighteenth  century  trade- 
names strikingly  illustrate  this  contrast : 


<< 


The  Famous  Italian  Water  for  Dyeing  Red  and  Gray 
Hairs." 
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**  The  Famous  Spanish  Blacking  for  Gentlemen's  Shoes." 
'*  Doctor  Coleburt's  most   famous   Elixir,  and   Salt  of 

Lemons/' 
"  Incomparable  Perfimiing  Drops  for  Handkerchiefs." 
"  The  Delightful  Chymical  Liquor  for  the  Breath,  Teeth 

and  Gums." 

Qualifications  of  a  Good  Trade-Name 

In  recent  years  the  growth  of  competition  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  brands  has  brought  about  many  changes  in  trade 
symbol  procedure,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  governing  the  use 
of  these  devices.  The  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser  to  call  for  his  favorite  brand  by  its  trade-name  has 
made  it  necessary  that  trade-names  be  not  only  ornamental 
and  printable,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  only  eighteenth 
century  criteria,  but  also  short,  easily  and  correctly  pro- 
nounced, unambiguous,  and  in  all  respects  of  such  a  character 
that  the  purchaser  may  use  them  expeditiously  and  without 
embarrassment  or  chagrin.  Thus,  '*  Barrington-Hall  Baker- 
ized  Steel-Cut  Coffee  "  and  **  Mennen's  Borated  Talcum  Pow- 
der "  suffer  because  of  their  undue  length  and  consequent  awk- 
wardness. *'  Hyomei,"  "  Telekathoras,"  and  "  Sieger's  An- 
gostura Bitters  "  will  probably  be  enunciated  correctly  if  spoken 
at  all,  but  their  inherent  clumsiness  disqualifies  them.  "  Bon 
Ami  ''  and  *'  Djer-Kiss  "  are  unambiguous  only  to  the  linguist, 
while  **  Pebeco/'  **  Bevo,"  and  "  Sanatogen  "  contain  uncer- 
tainties which  readilv  embarrass  the  new  consumer  with  whose 
patronage  the  dealer  and  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
pense. ''  Kis-mer  "  I-O-U/'  "  No-Smellee,"  and  "  Nu-fan- 
gel  "  would  prejudice  even  the  most  hardened  purchaser. 

Merchandising  Power 

The  merchandising  power  of  the  well-chosen  trade-name  or 
trade-mark  calls  for  still  further  criteria  of  selection.     If  the 
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name  or  other  symbol  can  itself  suggest  the  qualities  of  the 
commodity,  it  thereby  acquires  enhanced  value.  Thus,  *'  Old 
Dulch  Cleanser/'  "  Rough  on  Rats/'  and  "  His  Master's 
Voice  "  serve  this  double  purpose  of  identification  and  invita- 
tion, defense  and  attack.  '*  Beech  Nut/'  by  its  inherent  pleas- 
ing suggestiveness,  conveys  a  definite  atmosphere  of  desirabil- 
ity on  all  products  on  which  it  is  placed. 

The  name  that  is  distinctive  and  unique  has  obvious  ad- 
vantages, both  psychological  and  legal.  Thus,  such  names  as 
"  Superior/'  "  Excelsior,"  and  **  Premier  "  suffer  psycholog- 
ically because  they  are  neither  characteristically  relevant  to  any 
specific  product  nor  sufficiently  distinctive  to  be  discriminated 
in  the  purchaser's  memory.  The  use  of  familiar  proper  names 
such  as  •*  Smith's,"  "  Brown's,"  "  Baker's/'  and  '*  Campbell's," 
is  open  to  the  same  objection,  which,  however,  *'  Huyler's," 
"  Tiffany's,''  and  *'  Wrigley's  "  avoid.  Legally  the  general 
term  and  the  proper  name  also  involve  difficulties  because  of 
the  likelihood  of  either  accidental  or  deliberate  resemblance. 

Psychologically,  then,  the  trade-name  performs  or  should 
perform  a  variety  of  functions.  It  simplifies  the  act  of  pur- 
chasing; facilitates  identification,  recognition,  and  recall;  pro- 
tects the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer  against  substitution ; 
crystallizes  intangible  but  marketable  qualities  in  the  form  of 
gOod-will  and  reputation;  through  its  suggestiveness  acts  as  a 
dircct_jales-iorce ;  and  through  its  promissory  character  holds 
the  manufacturer  to  the  maintenance  of  stable  quality,  much 
to  the  mental  and  moral  advantage  of  dealer  and  consumer. 

Other  Factors 

In  addition  to  the  characteristics  here  cited  there  are,  in 
any  given  instance  numerous  other  factors  to  be  considered  in 
the  selection  of  a  trade  symbol,  such  as  the  possibility  of 
registration,  the  likelihood  of  infringement  by  or  on  other 
trade  symbols,  mechanical  details  connected  with  affixing  the 
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symbol  to  the  commodity  or  the  container,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  later  desire  to  capitalize  the  symbol  more  definitely  by 
building  up  a  family  of  products  under  the  same  name  or 
device.  These  are  sufficiently  diverse  to  suggest  that  the 
psychological  factors  are  by  no  means  the  sole  determinants 
of  the  selection  of  such  symbols,  although  the  consideration 
of  these  commercial,  legal,  and  industrial  factors  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  Psychology  of  Infringement 

There  is  nevertheless  one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  infringe- 
ment that  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection.  This  is 
the  problem  of  determining  the  tendency  of  two  similar  trade 
symbols  to  "  confuse  the  buying  public  "  and  hence  to  con- 
stitute a  case  of  infringement.  When  such  a  case  arises  it  is 
always  necessary  to  determine  the  likelihood  that  the  one  sym- 
bol will  actually  be  confused  with  the  other.  Obviously  con- 
fusion is  a  state  of  mind,  and  the  causes  of  confusion  are 
factors  which  operate  upon  the  purchaser's  mental  processes. 

In  recent  years  the  psychologist  has  been  called  upon  to  de- 
termine the  probability  of  confusion  between  the  members  of 
such  pairs  of  trade  symbols.  Measurements  of  this  character 
have  been  made  with  the  most  striking  results  —  so  striking 
indeed  that  one  investigator  remarked :  "  The  fact  that  the 
averaj^e  of  differences  I^etween  (adjudicated)  infringements 
and  (adjudicated)  non-infringements  is  so  small  .  .  .  shows 
the  results  of  judicial  decisions  in  this  field  to  be  quite  un- 
reliable." 

Thus,  under  the  conditions  of  the  tests.  "  Non-X-EU  "  in- 
stead of  "  Xox-all."  a  case  of  adjudicated  infringement,  con- 
fused only  28  per  cent  of  the  observers,  whereas  under  the 
same  conditions  **  Pinozynie  "  instead  of  **  Peptenzyme.'*  an 
adjudicated  non-infringement,  confused  43  per  cent  of  the  ob- 
servers.    The  per  cent  of  confusion  was  the  same  for  the 
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infringement  '*  Nox-all  —  Non-X-Ell "  and  for  the  non- 
infringement **  Sozodont  —  Kalodont/'  The  infringement 
"Club — Chancellor  Club"  was  less  confusing  than  the  non- 
infringement "  Mother's  —  Grandma's." 

These  and  other  similar  results  suggest  that  much  more  at- 
tention could  profitably  and  equitably  be  paid  to  the  actual 
measurement  and  analysis  of  trade-mark  and  trade-name  con- 
fusion, and  less  to  the  accumulation  of  incidental  testimony 
and  bundles  of  depositions,  gathered  for  forensic  purposes 
from  dealers,  clerks,  detectives,  and  bona  fide  purchasers. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HOW  THE  ADVERTISER  CAN   UTILIZE  THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

The  Laws  of  Human  Nature  —  Scientific  Study 

The  value  of  the  scientific  study  of  human  nature  for  the 
problems  of  advertising  has  in  recent  years  been  giyen  gen- 
eral recognition.  The  study  of  the  laws  of  attention,  interest, 
association,  memory,  emotion,  instinct,  and  thought  yields 
principles  which  apply  directly  to  the  operation  of  the  adver- 
tisement, the  sales  letter,  the  display  window,  the  slogan,  the 
trade-name,  and  the  package.  The  laws  of  reading  and  visual 
perception  relate  with  complete  relevance  to  the  detailed  ques- 
tion of  typography,  the  choice  of  type,  the  arrangement  of 
printed  matter,  and  the  general  lay-out  of  the  advertisement, 
the  poster,  the  letter,  and  the  car  card,  as  well  as  of  the  book- 
let and  the  catalogue.  The  principles  of  suggestion,  choice, 
and  action  bear  especially  directly  on  the  selection  of  selling 
points,  headlines,  illustrations,  and  the  general  theme  and  tone 
of  advertising  copy. 

Among  the  many  indications  that  the  psychological  labora- 
tory is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  useful  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  commerce  and  industry  may  be  cited  the  numerous 
investigations,  experiments,  and  research  undertakings  spon- 
sored and  supported  by  individual  producers  and  agencies, 
local  advertising  clubs,  and  by  national  organizations  of  ad- 
vertising men.  Several  concerns  now  have  a  consulting  psy- 
chologist on  their  staff,  and  many  others  resort  to  the  psy- 
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chological  laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  having  special  re- 
searches and  tests  planned  and  conducted,  either  in  the  labora- 
tory or  in  the  field. 

What  the  Laboratory  Can  Do 

This  practical  use  of  the  laboratory  results  because  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  human  reaction  must  often  be  particularly  adapted 
and  fitted  to  the  special  circumstances  and  problems  of  a 
marketing  compaign.  It  also  results  from  the  fact  that,  even 
when  no  established  principle  is  available  for  immediate  ap- 
plication, the  laboratory  methods  provide  an  expedient  and 
accurate  way  of  answering  purely  practical  problems.  The 
laboratory  technique  may  eliminate  in  the  very  beginning  the 
danger  of  errors  of  observation,  statistical  fallacies,  and  preju- 
diced judgment.  Among  the  great  number  of  practical  prob- 
lems that  have  been  investigated  in  particular  cases  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  cited  as  typical  and  suggestive :  measurement  of 
the  "  pulling  power  "  of  advertisements;  tests  of  the  attention 
and  memory  value  of  trade-names,  slogans,  and  packages; 
studies  of  the  appropriateness  and  "  atmosphere  "  of  designs, 
containers,  illustrations,  and  **  characters  '* ;  measures  of  the 
legibility  and  invitingness  of  different  arrangements  and 
amounts  of  printed  matter ;  tests  of  the  effectiveness  of  various 
uses  of  white  space;  determination  of  the  permanence  of  im- 
pression produced  by  size  of  space  as  compared  with  frequency 
of  insertion ;  tests  of  the  actual  confusion  existing  in  the  minds 
of  consumers  between  alleged  infringing  trade-names,  trade- 
marks, wrappers,  etc. ;  measurement  of  the  relative  interest 
and  persuasiveness  of  different  sales  points  and  qualities  of 
commodities;  studies  of  the  influence  of  different  colors  and 
textures  of  paper  on  the  effectiveness  and  legibility  of  print- 
ing; analysis  of  the  correctness  and  conclusiveness  of  statis- 
tical field  investigations. 

The  detailed  character  of  problems  that  have  been  studied 
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in  this  way  cannot  be  rehearsed  here,  partly  for  lack  of  space 
and  partly  because  the  results  are  as  yet  in  many  instances  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  concerns  responsible  for  their  ac- 
cumulation. Three  specific  cases  may.  however,  be  given  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  practical  application  of  the  laboratory 
technique  in  advertising. 

The  Pulling  Power  of  Advertisements 

Klany  studies  have  been  made  of  the  relative  **  pulling 
power  "of  advertisements  that  have  been  or  are  about  to  be 
used.  The  task  of  tracing  returns  from  single  advertisements 
by  the  traditional  methods  of  keying  is  in  many  cases  an  im- 
possible one  (as  in  general  publicity  advertising).  In  other 
cases  it  is  laborious,  full  of  sources  of  error,  and  the  campaign 
must  be  carefully  planned  beforehand  if  the  returns  are  to  be 
reliable.  In  strict  mail  order  business  alone  is  the  task  rela- 
tively easy. 

Nevertheless  it  is  universally  realized  that  even  slight  dif- 
ferences in  the  content,  appearance,  arrangement,  style,  etc.. 
of  various  pieces  of  copy  may  make  enormous  differences  in 
their  relative  "  pulling  power."  One  of  the  most  useful  dis- 
coveries has  I)een  that,  by  proper  study  and  analysis  in  the 
psychological  laboratory,  the  relative  "  pulling  power  "  of  ad- 
vertisements can  be  accurately  measured  beforehand.  The 
validity  of  these  measurements  has  been  time  and  time  again 
attested  by  their  close  agreement  with  actual  returns  from  the 
various  advertisements,  in  cases  where  reliable  keying  has  been 
possible. 

The  following  table,  for  example,  gives  a  series  of  adver- 
tisements (indicated  by  letters)  with  their  relative  x'alues  as 
measured  in  the  lal)oratory  and  their  relative  results  as  in- 
dicated by  the  numl)er  of  inquiries  brought  by  each  piece  of 
copy  when  run  in  two  majj^azines.  The  first  column  gives  the 
15  advertisements  (all  of  the  same  article  but  differing  from 
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each  other  in  a  great  many  ways).  The  second  and  third 
columns  give  the  order  of  superiority  of  these  advertisements 
for  men  and  women.  No.  i  is  the  best,  No.  2  is  next  best, 
and  so  on,  No.  15  meaning  that  the  advertisement  with  that 
grade  was  the  poorest  of  the  series.  The  fourth  column  gives 
the  relative  order  of  merit  when  the  men  and  women  readers 
are  considered  together.  The  fifth  column  gives  the  actual 
number  of  inquiries  produced  by  each  advertisement,  through 
its  appearance  in  two  standard  magazines,  once. 

MEASURING    PULLING    POWER    BEFOREHAND 
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The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  another  experi- 
ment of  this  sort,  in  which  the  series  contained  only  five  ad- 
vertisements. The  first  column  indicates  the  advertisement, 
the  second  gives  the  relative  per  cent  values  as  determined  by 
experiment,  the  third  gives  the  number  of  replies  from  each 
advertisement  in  one  magazine,  the  fourth  column  the  number 
of  inquiries  from  the  same  advertisement  in  another  magazine, 
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and  the  last  column  gives  the  total  number  of  replies  from 
\  each  advertisement. 

MEASURING   PULLING   POWER   BEFOREHAND 
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Examination  of  the  tables  shows  that  there  is  almost  ab- 
solute agreement  between  the  results  of  the  experiments  and 
the  actual  returns.  If  the  experiment  had  been  performed  at 
an  early  enough  time,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  eliminate 
the  less  effective  advertisements  from  the  campaign,  and  to 
substitute  for  them  more  effective  ones,  based  on  the  principles 
illustrated  in  the  superior  pieces  of  copy.  For  the  laboratory 
study  not  only  measures  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
appeals  but  also  analyzes  out  the  reasons  for  these  dffferences. 

There  are  now  on  record  a  score  of  such  studies,  and  in  no 
case  has  the  laboratory  study  failed  to  reveal,  beforehand, 
and  as  the  result  of  only  two  or  three  days  of  work,  the  actual 
facts  as  disclosed  by  the  results  of  the  campaign.  Keying 
copy  in  the  old-fashioned  way  is  not  only  difficult  but  wasteful 
and  usually  useless.  The  results  are  not  known  until  the 
campaign  is  over  and  the  money  spent  ( frequently  at  the  rate 
of  $5,000  or  more  a  page,  for  a  single  appearance).  The 
poor  appeals  cost  as  much  as  the  good  ones,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  the  returns. 

Experimental  Analysis  of  a  Successful  Campaign 

The  advertising  campaign  of  a  particular  commodity  had 
extended  over  a  period  of  two  years,  in  national  periodicals 
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only.  The  campaign  as  a  whole  had  brought  gratifying  re- 
sults, but  there  were  indications  that  among  the  various  pieces 
of  copy,  with  their  varying  form,  content,  and  appeal,  some 
pieces  were  superior  to  others.  Copy-writer,  typographer, 
illustrator,  and  lay-out  man  had  in  each  instance  made  what 
seemed  to  each  his  best  effort,  although,  since  no  general 
principle  of  appeal  had  been  formulated,  each  was  compelled 
to  rely  on  his  individual  taste  and  personal  bias  —  on  what 
IS  sometimes  dignified  by  the  term,  **  inspiration."  Through- 
out the  campaign  the  space  occupied  and  the  media  used  re- 
mained constant,  and  the  commodity  was  not  one  on  the  sale 
of  which  such  variables  as  weather  or  time  of  year  had  any 
marked  influence.  Nevertheless  it  was  felt  that  the  *'  inspira- 
tions "  were  by  no  means  equally  effective,  and  in  planning  the 
further  marketing  of  the  commodity  it  was  desired  to  make  a 
more  perfect  campaign  by  discarding  the  ineffective  types  of 
appeal.  Analysis  by  the  printer,  the  illustrator,  the  lay-out 
man,  the  copy-writer  and  the  field  investigator  proved  of  no 
avail.  Although  each  was  a  specialist  in  his  own  field,  no 
one  of  them  was  able  to  formulate  a  principle  of  effective 
appeal  to  be  followed  in  the  next  campaign,  and  so  the  ma- 
terials were  taken  to  the  laboratory. 

Tests  of  "  pulling  power,"  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the 
preceding  section,  made  it  possible  to  arrange  representative 
specimens  of  the  advertising  in  a  graded  series.  At  one  ex- 
treme were  the  specimens  with  high  pulling  power,  and  the 
series  then  tapered  off  in  effectiveness,  through  good,  medium, 
and  poor,  down  to  the  very  poor  appeals.  With  this  experi- 
mental series  in  view  it  was  then  possible,  by  tracing  single 
factors  up  or  down  the  series,  to  deduce  certain  clear-cut  prin- 
ciples of  effective  appeal. 

The  Illustrations.  Considering  the  illustrations  first,  the 
following  observations  were  made.  At  the  poor  end  of  the 
series  a  single  individual  was  portrayed,  using  the  commodity 
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in  a  solitary  and  independent  way.  Proceeding  up  toward  the 
good  end  of  the  series  the  number  of  people  increased  uni- 
formly, from  the  solitary  individual  at  the  lower  end,  to  two, 
three,  four,  and,  in  the  most  effective  appeals,  to  five  or  six 
geoplej^engaged  in  some  social  situation,  their  social  inter- 
course being  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  commodity  in  ques- 
tion* At  the  lower  end  of  the  series  the  cuts  were  sharp, 
clearly  defined,  with  strong  contrasts  and  hard,  distinct  out- 
lines. Going  up  the  series  the  illustrations  became,_.SQ£l<tr 
and  less  distinct,  the  contrasts  less  sharp,  the  outlines  less 
defined,  until  at  the  upper  extreme  the  whole  effect  was  sub- 
dued, the  contours  indefinite  and  vague,  and  the  transitions 
subtle  and  gradual,  giving  a  dreamlike,  visionary,  or  twilight 
effect.  \ 

The  Text.  Considering  the  text,  at  the  lovV^r  end  the  copy 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  construction  of  the  commodity,  its  his- 
tory, mechanism,  and  mode  of  operation.  The  appeal  of  the 
text  was  argumentative  and  logical.  Going  up  the  scries  the 
argumentative  and  structural  or  engineering  contents  were 
seen  to  be  less  and  less  prominent.  The  tpxt  at  t^e  upper  end 
of  the  series  described  the  effects,  rather  than  the\  mode  of 
producing  them,  appealed  strongly  anc^  specifically  to  particular 
human  instincts  and  emotions,  three  In  number,  without  call- 
ing them  by  name  or  directing  attentiqii  119  them  in  any  pedantic 
way.  At  the  bottom  of  the  series  the  strictly  marketing  part 
of  the  copy  occupied  considerable  space,  whereas  the  higher 
up  the  series  one  went  the  more  the  marketing  details  fell  away, 
leaving  more  and  more  space  for  the  human-nature  appeal  and 
the  suggestive,  wish-provoking  account  of  effects  produced. 

Conclusions  Arrived  At.  Various  other  factors  of  definite 
importance  were  thus  determined  through  analyzing  the  series, 
some  of  them  increasing  in  prominence  toward  the  good  end 
and  others  toward  the  poor  end.  It  was  possible,  as  a  result 
of  the  laboratory  tests  and  the  psychological  analysis,  to  give 
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specific  principles  for  the  formulation  of  the  new  campaign. 
It  was  clear  that  the  effective  appeal  for  this  commodity  should 
have  the  following  characteristics : 

1.  It  should  not  stress  the  mechanical  and  structural  char- 

acter of  the  commodity  but  should  rather  portray  the 
desirable  effects  occasioned  by  its  use. 

2.  It  should  not  represent  the  commodity  in  the  hands  of 

a^olitary  individual,  but  should  rather  portray  its 
use  in  some  social  situation,  rendering  more  perfect 
and  interesting  the  social  activities  of  the  group. 

3.  It  sHould  not  proceed  in  terms  of  deliberate  and  didactic 

argument,  but  by  presenting  a  specific  appeal  to  one 
or  other  of  three  definite,  common  instincts  or  emo- 
tions, without  calling  them  by  name  or  directing  con- 
scious attention  to  them. 

4.  It  should  be  illustrated  by  relevant  cuts,  with  character- 

istic tendencies,  especially  avoiding  sharpness  of  con- 
trast, distinctness  of  outline,  and  clearness  of  com- 
position, tending  always  towards  softness,  vagueness, 
and  dreamy  indistinctness. 

5.  Considerably  more  space  should  be  given  to  the  human- 

nature  appeal  than  to  the  more  strictly  marketing  in- 
formation. 

Later  investigation  and  the  use  of  special  methods  of  keying 
the  returns  indicated  that  the  experimental  laboratory  order  of 
effectiveness,  on  the  basis  of  which  this  analysis  was  made, 
agreed  almost  perfectly  with  the  actual  returns.  The  correla- 
tion  between  the  laboratory  measurements  and  the  business 
results  was  92  per  cent.  The  case  here  reported  is  but  one  of 
"lany  illustrations  of  the  practical  value  of  the  technical 
kboratorj'  analysis  of  the  elements  making  up  the  advertising 
campaign. 
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Analyzing  an  Ineffective  Campaign 

In  another  case  a  prolonged  campaign  in  which  82  different 
pieces  of  advertising  copy  had  been  used,  had  given  very  dis- 
couraging results.  People  had  not  been  adequately  impressed 
by  the  commodity  or  its  name,  and  even  when  they  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  name  or  commodity  they  frequently  were  con- 
fused as  to  the  use  of  the  commodity,  attributing  to  it  the  prop- 
erties of  another  article  which  is  quite  commonly  associated 
with  such  a  commoditv.  Hence  we  shall  have  occasion  in  this 
discussion  to  refer  both  to  "  the  commodity  "  and  also  to  **  the 
associated  article.*'  Manufacturer  and  agency  seemed  unable  to 
explain  the  curious  and  disappointing  results  of  the  campaign, 
and  the  material  was  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  analysis. 

Four  Classes  of  Copy  Used  in  Campaign.  Classification  of 
the  82  advertisements  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  four  prin- 
cipal classes,  according  to  content  and  arrangement,  which 
may  be  indicated  as  follows: 

A  Advertisements  in  which  the  commodity  alone  was  em- 
phasized either  by  way  of  illustration  or  by  way  of 
conspicuous  words  on  the  page  or  by  special  direc- 
tion of  attention  through  being  held  in  some  one's 
hand.  etc. 

B  Advertisements  in  which  both  the  commodity  and  the 
associated  article  were  presented  or  suggested,  the 
commodity  being  emphasized  more  prominently  than 
the  associated  article,  by  being  largfer,  more  con- 
spicuously placed  on  the  page,  being  in  blacker  ink, 
or  being  related  to  the  most  prominent  words  on 
the  page. 

C  Cases  in  which  both  commodity  and  associated  article 
were  shown,  and.  by  the  various  devices  suggested 
alx)ve,  were  both  given  about  the  same  amount  of 
prominence  in  the  general  lay-out. 
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D  Cases  in  which  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  object  on 
the  page,  either  because  of  its  size,  two  representa- 
tives, or  some  special  attention  device,  was  the  as- 
sociated article. 

Six  specimens  of  each  of  these  classes  were  now  chosen, 
and  by  a  convenient  device  each  of  tht  six  representing  a  given 
class  was  exposed  for  20  seconds  to  each  of  25  people.  A 
new  group  was  chosen  for  each  of  the  four  classes  of  adver- 
tisements, so  that  the  effect  of  the  different  classes  of  ad- 
vertisements could  be  compared.  After  these  presentations 
each  person  was  asked  the  following  questions.  The  reasons 
for  these  particular  questions  will  in  some  cases  be  apparent ;  in 
other  cases  the  question  merely  serves  to  check  up  other 
answers. 

1.  What  article  is  described  in  the  pages  you  examined? 

What  is  its  particular  name  ? 

2.  For  what  purpose  is  such  an  article  used? 

3.  Give  the  names  of  other  articles  similar  to  this,  or  used 

for  similar  purposes. 

4.  Recall  in  your  mind's  eye  the  various  pages  you  have 

aeen.     What  feature  or  detail  stands  out  most  prom- 
inently in  your  memory  of  the  pages? 

5.  What  feature  or  detail  stands  out  next  most  clearly  ? 

Checking  Effects.  The  25  tests  for  each  of  the  four  classes 
of  advertisements  were  now  collected  as  four  separate  groups, 
and  the  replies  to  these  questions  checked  up.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  question  when  answered  reveals  the  success  with 
which  the  advertisement  leaves  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
specific  trade  name  of  the  article.  False  replies  will  suggest 
any  difficulties  in  the  name  itself.  The  second  question  is 
designed  to  determine  whether  the  reader  has  gotten  the  gen- 
eral impression  of  the  commodity  or  the  impression  of  the  as- 
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sociated  article,  since  their  uses  are  different.  The  third  ques- 
tion checks  up  the  replies  to  questions  i  and  2.  The  last  two 
questions  show  what  is  left  in  the  reader's  mind  after  the 
reading  is  over  —  what  he  carried  away  as  the  result  of  having 
seen  the  various  advertisements  of  the  particular  class. 

The  results,  tabulated  in  terms  of  per  cent  of  readers  seeing 
a  given  class  of  advertisements,  were  as  follows: 


Percent   Who 
Who    Carry  Away 
way         1  maf^e  of 
nage      Associated 
xlity         Article 

O 
6 

47 


Cla^A 

of 
Adver- 
tisement 

Per  Cent 

GettinR 

Correct 

Idea  of 

Commodity 

Per  Cent 
Getting 
Idea  of 

Associated 
Article 

Per  Cent 

Getting 

Name 

Correct 

Per  Cent 

Carry  A 

Mental  I 

of  Comm 

A 

100 

0 

93 

93 

B 

88 

12 

77 

53 

C 

93 

7 

62 

38 

D 

77 

23 

65 

35 

It  is  apparent  that  as  we  begin  with  Class  A  and  go  down 
the  column,  the  Classes  B.  C,  and  D  become  regularly  of  less 
and  less  value.  A  smaller  number  of  readers  get  the  correct 
idea  of  the  commodity  and  more  of  them  get  the  idea  of  the 
associated  article  instead.  Fewer  and  fewer  remember  the 
correct  name  of  the  commodity,  fewer  and  fewer  carry  away 
a  clear  picture  of  the  commodity,  and  more  and  more  get  a 
clear  picture  of  the  associated  article  instead  —  an  irrelevant 
picture.  Clearly,  of  the  four  classes.  Class  A  and  Gass  B 
are  much  superior  to  Class  C  and  Class  D.  The  two  latter 
classes  convey  a  wrong  impression,  and  they  fail  to  impress 
the  correct  name,  the  function,  and  the  memory  of  the  com- 
modity. 

Wrong  Emphasis  in  Copy.  When  the  82  advertisements 
making  up  the  whole  campaign  were  classified  under  these 
four  heads  it  was  found  that  14  belonged  to  Class  A,  18  to 
Class  H,  25  to  Class  C.  and  25  to  Class  D.  That  is  to  say, 
of  the  82  advertisements  making  up  the  campaign,  50  were 
of  the  inferior  classes,  always  conveying  the  wrong  impression. 
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Numerous  other  points  of  importance  always  result  from  such 
an  analysis,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  present 
this  main  feature.  The  analysis  and  tests  of  the  ineffective 
campaign  disclosed  principles  of  effective  appeal  which,  when 
followed  in  the  succeeding  campaign,  produced  results  of  the 
most  gratifying  nature. 

Practical  Utilization  of  Psychological  Technique 

In  this  chapter  we  have  indicated  that  not  only  does  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  human  behavior  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  advertising  man,  but  that  the 
special  technique  of  the  laboratory  may  also  be  effectively 
utilized  by  the  advertiser.  The  '*  psychology  of  advertising  " 
of  the  future  will  consist  of  more  than  the  body  of  general 
laws  and  principles  of  human  nature  and  behavior.  These 
will  always  be  useful  and  suggestive,  especially  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  beginner.  But  as  time  goes  on  there  is  being 
added  to  this  body  of  general  lore  a  series  of  concrete,  specific 
investigations  and  studies  of  special  technical  problems,  con- 
ducted with  all  the  rigor  and  caution  of  laboratory  technique, 
suggested  and  prompted  by  the  practical  interests  of  business. 
Just  as  the  manufacturer  is  utilizing  the  expert  services  of  the 
chemist,  the  electrician,  the  physicist,  and  the  engineer,  so 
the  advertiser  is  utilizing  the  expert  services  of  the  psychologist. 

References  for  Further  Reading  on  the  Psychological 

Factors  in  Advertising 

Advert! singjmd  Selling,  by  H.  L.  Hollingworth. 

The  Psychology  of  Advertising,  by  W.  D.  Scott. 

The  Theory  of  Advertising,  by  W.  D.  Scott. 

The  Relative  Merits  of  Advertisements,  by  E.  K.  Strong. 

Advertising.  Its  Mental  Laws,  by  H.  F.  Adams. 

Adv?rrlSmg,  by  D.  Starch. 

ApptteJ  Psychology,  by  Hollingworth  and  Poffenberger. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   DISTINCTIVE   NATURE   AND    PURPOSE   OF 

ADVERTISING  COPY 

Its  Relation  to  Other  Parts  of  Advertising 

Before  we  can  intelligently  discuss  the  matter  of  advertis- 
ing copy,  it  is  necessary  to  review  its  relation  to  the  other  parts 
of  advertising  and  also  to  know  its  difference  from  other  forms 
of  composition. 

From  the  layman's  standpoint,  copy  is  the  most  important 
part  of  advertising.  It  is  the  part  he  sees  and  the  part  by 
which  the  advertiser's  message  is  conveyed  to  him.  From  the 
advertising  man's  standpoint,  it  is  only  a  small  part,  subor- 
dinate in  his  mind  to  the  finding  of  the  right  sales  plan,  the 
proper  selection  of  media,  and  the  determination  of  the  best 
psychological  appeal. 

The  writer  of  advertising  copy  must  give  due  weight  to 
each  of  these  views.  He  must  know  what  the  sales  plan  is, 
and  what  appeal  the  psychology  of  the  situation  demands. 
He  must,  however,  recognize  that  knowledge  of  these  things 
is  useless  unless  the  copy  he  writes  performs  its  work  of  im- 
pressing the  message  upon  those  who  may  become  buyers  of 
the  article.  Copy  is  the  crystallization  of  the  science  and  the 
art  of  advertising. 

In  the  larger  sense,  advertising  copy  includes  all  the  sym- 
bols by  which  the  advertising  message  is  given  —  not  merely 
words,  but  form,  color,  illustrations,  type,  ornament,  and  the 
like,  all  of  which  are  parts  of  the  language  of  advertising. 
Often  these  parts  are  more  potent  than  words  in  making  an 
impression.     They  may  neutralize  or  reinforce  the  effect  of 
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the  message  in  words.  The  proper  use  of  these  elements  is 
considered  elsewhere  in  this  volume  under  the  head  of  Ad- 
vertising Display.  In  this  section  we  are  concerned  only  with 
the  message  in  words,  or  the  "  text." 

Distinction  from  Other  Forms  of  Composition 

The  problem  of  writing  advertising  copy  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  It  is  true  that  most  writers 
need  instruction  in  these  elementary  matters.  Every  day  we 
see  advertisements  that  violate  some  simple  rule  of  grammar. 
One  car-card  assures  us  that,  "  We  have  been  friends  for  over 
20  years  and  it  don't  seem  a  day  too  long.'*  Another  says, 
"  Every  woman  should  have  a  Tightfit  Petticoat.  They  will 
use  them  once  thev  have  tried  them." 

Grammar  and  rhetoric,  necessary  as  they  are,  are  only  in- 
cidental to  the  main  purpose,  which  is  to  write  English  that 
will  influence  people  to  buy.  If  disregard  of  grammar  would 
help  to  accomplish  this  result,  then  it  might  safely  be  disre- 
garded. In  the  absence  of  evidence  on  this  point,  we  must 
believe  that  the  purpose  of  advertising  copy  can  be  best  ac- 
complished by  reasonable  conformity  to  the  requirements  of 
good  use  in  language. 

The  writers  of  advertising  copy,  however,  have  more  free- 
dom in  the  matter  of  language  than  the  writers  of  other  forms 
of  English  composition.  Their  work  is  not  judged  by  any 
abstract  critical  standards  of  good  and  bad,  but  by  the  con- 
crete, tangible  results  of  dollars  and  cents  profit. 

In  other  words,  their  art  is  distinctly  utilitarian.  Other 
forms  of  composition  exist  mainly  to  instruct  or  to  please: 
advertising  copy  is  written  to  stimulate  response.  It  may 
please  or  instruct  incidentally,  but  unless  it  moves  toward 
action  in  some  degree,  it  is  inefficient.  The  rhj-mes  of  Phoclx 
Snow  and  the  Spotless  Town  jingles  were  good  advertising, 
not  because  they  were  cleverly  written  verse  or  because  they 
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amused  us  for  the  instant,  but  because  they  impressed  upon 
us  the  distinctive  merits  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  and 
SapoHo  so  that  we  ultimately  gave  them  our  patronage.  Ad- 
vertising copy  must  always  influence  action. 

This  distinction  between  advertising  English  and  literature 
has  a  deep  significance.  When  people  read  for  interest  or  in- 
struction they  do  so  willingly.  They  give  their  time  and 
energy.     They  may  even  make  some  sacrifice. 

This  does  not  refer  to  a  money  sacrifice  —  though  people 
buy  literature.  It  means  a  real  mental  sacrifice.  The  passage 
of  ideas  from  one  mind  to  another  is  diflicult.  We  must  have 
a  glossary  to  read  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare.  We  must  study 
to  catch  the  message  of  Browning.  Enjoyment  of  the  classics 
of  even  our  own  language  does  not  come  easily  to  any  of  us. 
In  all  reading  there  must  be  some  adjustment  between  the 
writer  and  the  reader,  before  the  message  can  be  grasped. 
And  in  the  case  of  literature,  the  reader  makes  it. 

Expression  and  Impression 

That  is  why  we  so  commonly  speak  of  expressing  ourselves. 
The  writer  in  other  fields  thinks  of  expression.  He  has  ideas 
and  feelings  to  throw  out  —  and  out  he  throws  them.  If  any 
one  wants  them  he  must  come  and  pick  them  up.  Students 
of  English  composition  are  not  always  asked  to  convey  ideas. 
They  are  asked  to  express  them.  And  having  no  one  to  con- 
vey them  to,  they  convey  no  ideas  —  often  express  none. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  literature.  It  is  well  for  a  man 
to  learn  to  catch  the  ideas  of  others.  It  gives  power  and 
the  sense  of  power.  But  when  we  come  to  write  advertising 
or  any  other  business  message  we  must  write  for  the  reader. 
If  there  is  any  adjustment  to  make  we  must  make  it.  We 
must  make  reading  as  easy  as  possible  for  him.  We  must 
economize  his  time  and  energy. 

In  a  word,  the  writer  of  advertising  English  must  be  less 
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concerned  with  expression  than  with  impression.  The  writer 
of  literature  should  be  less  concerned  with  expression,  but  he 
is  not  obliged  to  be.  Advertising  men  realize  this  important 
truth  when  they  speak  of  copy  that  **  gets  across/'  Whoever 
praised  a  poem  by  saying  that  it  **  gets  across  *'  ?  No,  we  talk 
about  the  imagery,  the  depth  of  feeling  the  writer  had,  and 
so  on. 

Advertising  is  not  generally  read  because  of  deliberate  in- 
tention. The  reader  does  not  buy  advertising.  It  is  thrust 
upon  him.  If  it  is  to  succeed  it  must  not  only  get  his  atten- 
tion away  from  the  editorial  matter  placed  next  to  it  in  the 
newspaper  or  magazine,  but,  having  secured  his  attention,  it 
must  be  so  interesting  that  he  will  read  it  in  preference  to 
the  material  he  has  bought  for  interest  or  instruction.  More- 
over, he  will  not  strain  his  mind  to  catch  ideas  that  lead  to  the 
expenditure  of  money. 

Style  in  Advertising  Copy 

Right  here  we  come  to  a  point  that  is  of  prime  importance. 
The  belief  that  writing  was  a  matter  of  expression  has  been 
responsible  for  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  nature  of  style 
and  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  importance. 

Style  used  to  be  considered  the  dress  of  thought.  There 
was  a  notion  that  thought  and  language  were  separable. 
Later  it  came  to  be  recognized  that  thought  can  only  come  in 
the  symbols  by  which  it  is  conveyed.  The  painter  thinks  in 
terms  of  form  and  color;  the  musician  thinks  in  terms  of 
sound ;  the  writer  thinks  in  terms  of  words.  So  the  form  of 
language  is  inseparal)le  from  the  thought  conveyed. 

The  modern  conception  of  style  is  that  it  is  the  individuality 
of  the  writer  as  mirrored  in  his  expression.  Buffon's  famous 
definition,  "  Ic  style  est  de  Vhomme  meme  " — **  Style  is  of  the 
man  himself" — is  generally  accepted  now.  It  is  even  cor- 
rupted to  "  Style  is  the  man  himself."     Arlo  Bates,  one  of  the 
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sanest  rhetoricians  of  the  present  day,  says,  *'  Style  is  the  in- 
dividuality of  a  work.  Style  is  the  personal  impress  a  writer 
inevitably  sets  upon  his  production.** 

Now,  we  do  not  need  to  cast  aside  these  definitions  of  style 
as  untrue,  but  we  must  recognize  that  they  are  inadequate  for 
the  writer  of  advertising  English.  The  reason  is  that  they 
take  into  account  only  one  elemejit  of  the  three  that  affect 
every  piece  of  composition  —  the  writer,  the  subject,  and  the 
reader.  Here  is  a  better  definition  for  our  purposes:  Style 
is  the  nian  in  the  right  relation  to  his  subject  and  reader. 

Even  writers  of  literature  sometimes  differ  in  **  style " 
when  writing  on  different  subjects  or  to  different  groups  of 
people.  Take  Browning.  What  similarity  is  there  between 
"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin "  and  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book  "  ?  If  both  had  been  published  anonymously,  could  any 
man  have  guessed  that  they  came  from  the  same  mind?  In 
one  Browning  was  writing  for  children ;  in  the  other,  for  men 
of  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  education,  or  perhaps  for 
himself  alone.  Style  was  different  because  the  class  of  read- 
ers was  different.  It  is  a  curious  commentary,  and  one  that 
does  not  lack  significance  for  us,  that  the  poem  for  children. 
"  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  is  still  the  poem  of  his  that  is 
best  known  and  best  liked  by  the  multitude. 

Suitability  to  Occasion 

The  vyriter  of  advertising  copy  should  forget  style,  forget 
self,  think  of  those  readers  that  he  wants  to  reach,  find  the 
ideas  that  will  appeal  to  them,  the  emotions  that  can  be 
aroused  in  them,  the  language  that  they  can  understand,  and 
the  action  they  can  be  forced  to  take. 

Many  instances  could  be  cited  of  the  failure  to  adapt  the 
language  to  the  reader.  Look  at  the  defense  that  was  set  up 
in  advertising  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at 
the  time  when  public  sentiment  against  it  was  so  strong.     The 


Pretentious  style,  iinsuiled  to  the  readers 
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THE  TRUTH  Na2 

n*  mlj  Miin  midi  H  A>  Bih  k>  >(  IIh  Nn  Vaik. 
Nn  IIh«  A  IbithfJ  K«il»A  ik_  Ih  iU>  r«  Wt»H  Bmh  ud 

ruHd  •««  link  uiJ  nniMi  ud  Mali  •Ne.  tO  cnunfr  ■!  M  IliH 

u  h«v  -h>if\i>  •rmd  wytluim  ttOmi  lo   It.    H>  )m  kit  Kh  ud 


CHARLES  S.  MELLEN, 


Cold,  formal  language  —  obscure  and  lacking  in  general  appeal 

intellectual  person  could  understand  and  appreciate  its  mes- 
sages, but  how  about  the  great  mass  of  people,  whose  average 
education  is  only  equivalent  to  the  fifth  grade!  And  these 
people  are  the  ones  that  the  railroad  most  needs  to  reach ;  they 
are  the  ones  from  whom  outcries  against  the  railroads  come. 
Did  the  railroad  get  down  to  their  level  and  talk  to  them? 
Xo,  its  copy  was  dignified  and  cold,  almost  antagonistic.  No 
wonder  it  failed  to  change  the  public  sentiment. 
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SaysF 
"TheM  ombleRia  ahow 
Your  pride  In  Mting 
Peopla  know 
Thatd»r  ornlfbt 
Their  Mfetr^  qullx 
Fint  nde  on  Rmid 


Safety  mourn  iHaaicy.  Poional  (Aocncy  minimiie*  ttt'tintt 
Thu'i  why  Laduwuuii  eiTiplii)et»  *n  ■nving  lo  put  'Safalj 
Fnl"  above  every  cither  tnrimiatiion.  lite  iHtUm  which  ifacr 
have  aJoptcd  ■•  mlended  Id  (mMi  the  pip  ol  Mfdy  on  enry 
mile  of  Lackawanna  Enck. 


The  Road  of  Anthracite 


Simple,  i-oncrere  appenl  that  readies  the  pirblk 

Compare  with  this  the  popular  advertisinjf  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna. 

Advertising  English,  therefore,  must  lie  suited  to  the  reader 
—  written  for  the  reader.  He  must  lie  made  to  read,  ttnm- 
derstand,  and  to  react.  It  should,  in  addition,  be  suited  to  the 
subject  Jewelry  and  foliacco  do  not  admit  the  same  style  of 
copy,  l)ecaiise  the  feelings  associated  with  their  use  are  quite 
different.  The  style  may  also  l)e  suited  to  the  advertiser 
The  style  of  English  that  is  suitable  for  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  would  not  do  for  Tiffany.  The  style  that  is  permissible 
for  Wrigley  would  not  help  Huyler's.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  writer  personally  —  that  is  to  say.  the 
man  w  ho  actually  gets  up  the  copy  —  does  not  come  into  the 
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question  at  all.  The  less  style  he  has,  the  better.  Certainly 
he  should  have  no  mannerisms.  He  should  have  sufficient 
versatility  to  suit  his  message  to  the  reader,  the  subject,  and 
the  advertiser  —  and  forget  himself. 

Relation  to  Personal  Selling 

The  personal  salesman  and  the  writer  of  sales  material  in 
the  form  of  letters  meet  very  much  the  same  problem  as  the 
writer  of  advertising  copy,  but  it  has  certain  differences.  The 
personal  salesman  can  make  a  new  adjustment  to  each  pros- 
pect that  he  meets.  He  can  find  the  language  that  the  pros- 
pect uses,  the  arguments  that  are  suited  to  his  character,  and 
the  tone  that  harmonizes  with  his  mood.  If  he  is  a  good 
salesman  he  will  do  all  this.  The  writer  of  sales  letters  like- 
wise, though  to  a  less  degree,  makes  a  personal  adjustment 
to  his  readers,  whether  they  be  one  or  a  hundred  thousand. 
The  advertising  writer,  however,  cannot  do  this.  The  at- 
tempt to  nTalcelBIs^ adjustment  personal,  to  make  his  sales  talk 
a  substitute  for  the  personal  conversation,  is  usually  fore- 
d6ome3~ to  failtrrc. 

,ompare  the  situation  of  the  sales  letter  (sometimes  called 
circular  letter  or  form  letter)  with  that  of  the  general  magazine 
advertisement.  The  form  letter  mav  be  sent  to  thousands, 
even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  —  but  they  are  selected 
in  advance  by  some  principle.  They  are  people  who  have 
responded  to  a  certain  advertisement,  or  their  names  appear 
on  a  list  because  they  are  engaged  in  a  certain  business,  be- 
cause they  possess  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  because  they 
have  bought  by  mail  a  certain  class  of  commodities,  or  because 
they  have  some  other  feature  of  similarity  that  gives  the  writer 
a  possible'  point  of  contact  with  them.  He  can  adjust  his 
message  to  the  typical  prospect. 

But  the  readers  of  the  general  magazine  include  nearly  all 
classes  of  humanity,  alike  only  in  their  ability  to  read.     The 
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contents  of  magazines  of  large  circulation  are  usually  so 
varied  as  to  appeal  to  the  widest  possible  range  of  readers. 
The  advertiser  cannot  adapt  his  message  to  the  typical  reader 
for  there  is  no  "  typical  reader."  He  mustnqonstoact  it  so  as  to 
reach  and  appeal  to  the  largest  number  of  prospective  buyers. 
In  other  words,  the  advertising  writer  must  adjust  to  the 
mass.  His  readers  are  not  picked  out  beforehand.  His  ad- 
vertisement must  pick  them  out  automatically.  This  means 
that  he  must  find  the  appeals  and  language  that  are  mo^ 
suitable  to  the  majority  of  possible  buyers,  and  use  them. 
The  task  would  be  quite  hopeless  if  human  beings  —  the  read- 
ers—  were  not  so  much  alike.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
psychology  has  shown,  they  react  in  much  the  same  way  to 
the  same  stimuli.  Class  distinctions  there  are ;  individual  dis- 
tinctions there  are.  These  will  be  considered  later  in  connec- 
tion with  various  class  publications  which  demand  special 
appeals.  Our  first  task  is  to  find  the  qualities  that  make  copy 
efficient  with  the  majority. 

Qualities  of  Elffective  Copy  —  Economy 

These  qualities  can  be  grouped  under  two  main  heads: 
first,  those  that  serve  the  purpose  of  economy:  second,  those 
that  serve  the  purpose  of  distinctiveness.  Of  these  the  former 
class  is  the  more  important.  No  one  has  ever  given  a  better 
definition  of  the  qualities  that  should  be  found  in  advertising 
copy  than  has  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  *'  Philosophy  of  Style." 
The  whole  task  of  the  writer  should  be  to  make  reading  easy, 
to  make  the  conveyance  of  thought  and  feeling  certain.  .Ad- 
vertising copy  should  economize  the  reader's  attention ;  that  is 
to  say,  his  time  and  mental  effort. 

I.  Clearness 

In  securing  economy,  the  most  necessarj'  quality  is  i:lear- 
ness.     The  meaning  of  a  message  should  be  plain  at  first 


Distinctiveness  without  paying 
anything  extra  for  reputation 

Moline-Knight  cars  nou>  In  (he 
handt  of  private  ownert  haut 
made  (food.  Eeery  claim  mod* 
by  us  has  been  lubilanHated. 


Moline-Knighl 


MoliM-Knicht  A 
t  today  the  cm 


powerful,  reliable. 


It  19  individiuJly  dLuincti< 
lilent  air — eiigineered  v\ii 

nolAbif  added  Id  rhe  price  lot  rtpalaBoa, 


The  MoUne-Knisbt  a  diitinctive  vul  u  a  ur  that 
it  irutantly  TecognUed  on  the  boulevarcL  Itnvyai- 
b€)lic  of  reliability,  comfort  and  limrrioumEap  and 


rialinued  in  the  Mohnr-iCnicht  cannot  be  better 
because   the   wiH-ld^B  roarketa  and   craftldOUIthip 
hav£  not  yet  produpcd  anyihui^  tupaior. 
Get  OUT      BecsuK  of  our  limited  productioe— 
literaUlfe    w«  over  IJOO  cmdurirn  1915— and 

Knitbt  Motored  can  at  *  fair  price— the  Moline- 
Knight  50  H.  P.,  Four-Cylinder  at  SI500  will  be 
ovetjold  early.  So  write  at  once  fdt  deKTiptiv* 
booklets  and  get  acquainted  with  thia  cplendid  caj. 

Dealera    I'j™  tayt  bttfmninialililnniae 


Too  many  broad  sencralizatio 


What  Do  Yon  Buy  with  the 
Xo  of  a  c«it  yoQ  save? 


Ktvin    Yeu/  lune  in  dictation  i>  not  nuntc^ 
The  HiH  lm«  on  Ok)  KunpdurF  SobiI 
would  eort  S  wtd  1^0  ctnu, 

undtniftblt  prnticc  and  dignity  aitotdtti  by 


lampiiiuFelpoQi 


Simple,  direct  copy,  easily  read  and  understood 
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glance.  L'nusual  words,  long  involved  sentences,  and  strained, 
pretentious  phrases  all  obscure  the  message.  Vague  generali- 
zations, such  as  "  Finest  Quality,"  "  Best  in  the  Market."  and 
many  others  equally  trite  and  familiar  destroy  the  clearness, 
because  if  the\  convey  any 
message  at  all,  it  is  too  in- 
exact to  make  an  impres- 
sion. 

In  general,  the  writer 
should  take  care  that  the 
reader  be  not  distracted 
from  the  thought  to  the 
words  that  convey  the 
thought.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  an  illustra- 
tion is  inefficient  if  it  draws 
attention  away  from  the 
copy  and  bears  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  the  mes- 
sage. In  just  the  same 
way  every  word  in  the  copy 
should  be  a  part  of  the 
message.  It  is  nothiiig  in 
i  t  s  e  1  f.  That  is  why  it 
would  not  pay  to  use  simplified  spelling  in  advertising.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  words  would  be  slow  and  some  mental  power 
would  be  taken  away  from  the  understanding  of  the  message 
itself  to  a  recognition  of  the  symbols. 

a.  Correctness 

This  indicates  why  economy  demands  correctness  of  lan- 
guage. The  language  must  be  that  to  which  the  reader  is 
accustomed,  and  the  majority  of  people  are  accustomed  to 
what  is  correct.     Indeed,  correctness  is  only  the  crystallized 


J>- 


Concise  copy, 
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preference  of  the  majority.  Advertising  copy  is  not  bound 
by  the  rigid  rules  of  the  rhetorician.  If  the  majority  of  pos- 
sible buyers  accept  a  usage  as  correct,  that  is  sufficient,  but 
they  must  not  be  distracted  by  construction  and  words  that 
appear  to  be  incorrect.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
advertising  copy  should  con- 
form strictly  to  the  accepted 
principles  of  grammar  and 
word  use. 


"What  do  you  want 
tohnqw- about  Point/ 

Tlw  Effidat  PuBi  /A 


Verbose  copy,  badly  .irrang«d 


ConcisenesB 

Ttie  third  and  most  obvi- 
ous quality  in  securing  econ- 
omy of  attention  is  concise- 
ness. Waste  words  put  an 
unnecessary  tax  upon  the 
reader.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that,  unless  specially  inter- 
ested, he  will  not  give  much 
time  to  the  reading  of  any 
individual  advertisement,  the 
niessage  must  be  put  in  as 
few  words  as  can  be  used. 


Upon  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  because 
the  high  cost  of  space  prompts  the  advertiser  to  boil  down  his 
message  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  one  quality  his  interests 
and  those  of  the  reader  are  identical. 

It  may  be  stated,  howe\er,  that  conciseness  must  not  be  se- 
cured at  the  expense  of  clearness.  Most  ambiguities  in  ad- 
vertising come  from  the  attempt  to  say  too  much  in  too  few 
words.  One  case  in  point  is  the  famous  example  of  the  Tur- 
kish bath  proprietor  who  advertised  "  Ladies'  Department 
Separate,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays."  An  advertise- 
ment of  a  real  estate  dealer  read,  "  Two  Houses,  one  $5,000, 
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one  $4,500.  They  won't  last 
long."  Again,  conciseness  is 
dangerous  if  it  results  merely 
in  vague  generalities  about  an 
article.  However  small  the 
space,  room  must  be  found  to 
say  something  specific  anc'  defi- 
nite. 

Effective    Qualities  —  Distinc^ 
tivc^ness 

The  other  main  effect  to  be 
produced  by  a  piece  of  adver- 
tising copy  is  distinctiveness. 
This  is  the  quality  of  original- 
ity that  commands  the  reader's 
attention  in  spite  of  himself. 
Advertising  men  usually  call  it 
by  the  vague  term  "  Punch." 

Sometimes  Over-Emphasized 

There  is  a  general  tendency 
to  over-emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  distinctiveness  and 
frequently  other  things  more 
valuable  are  sacrificed  for  it. 
Writers  of  advertising  copy 
too  often  attempt  to  be  differ- 
ent from  somebody  else  or  to 
imitate  somebody  else  without 
considering  whether  the  result 
is  in  itself  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent. 

A  young  man  set  up  a  busi- 


Pebeco  has  the 
'Tunch'^ 

It  isn  t  one  of  chose  *  lick- 
and-a-promise"  dentifrices 
chat  just  clean  the  surface  of 
che  teeth  and  foul  you  into 
thinking  everythmg  is  all 
nght. 

Pebeco  gets  down  to  the 
cause  of  decay,  which  in 95% 
otf  cases  is  **acid-mouth.'* 
"Acid-mouth"  can*t  remain 
if  Pebeco  is  on  the  job 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  does 
all  Its  work  in  the  minute  or 
two  you  take  for  brushing 
your  teeth  every  morning 
and  night 

Pebeco  cleans  the  teeth 
It  removes  tobacco  and  other 
odors.      It    refreshes  the 
mouth      It  strengthens  the 
gu  ms.    //  neutralizes  the  actds 

'I  ni  a  smoker  — 

Pebeco 

Tooth  Paste 

makes  a  hit  with  me  be* 
cause  It  keeps  my  teeth 
free  from  ug^ly  'brown 
spots*  and  mv  mouth  f^ee 
from  tobacco-breath  * 

Pebeco  is  the  100%  denti- 
fnce.  In  extra-large  tubes* 
at  all  dealers. 

Ten  days'  supply  and  acid 
test  papers  to  test  your  mouth 
for  acid  and  prove  the  value 
of  Pebeco — Sent  Free. 

LEHN  hL  FINK 

1  and  3  St.  Helen  Street  Montreal 

Vigorous,  colloquial  copy  in 
small  newspaper  space 


s  has  been  sought  ul  the  exjieiise  of  economy  and  good 
taste.    The  space  is  wastefully  used 


(3iqS^ 


ttliimis.  hyWestcioK 


YOU     awake      in     the         "A  cUam-tnl  jiave  maka  keen 
morning,   snug   and    ^e^ 
comfy,  right  where  you      '^ 


"A  ii«rt,  iriik  walk  puis  blood 
m  men — let's  walk  panways,  says 
Big  Ben." 


are. — He's  standing  by 
your  bedside,  Malting, 
friendly,  eager  to  help:  voa  m  a  <■»,  7™  or  tc 

.  "The  morning  wt  makes  win-      '■"""  *™  '"'"'-e™'  "W  "i 
ning  men,  there's  time  lo  get  ii,      cu  t^'t^t.'  I^IlLt'l^i!'.  ^ 

Distinctive  copy  that  has  also  the  quality  of  economy 
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ness  of  selling  bonds  in  a  consen^ative  New  England  city  of 
about  one  hundred  thousand  population  and  began  to  adver- 
tise his  wares  in  the  newspapers.  He  adopted  a  conversa- 
tional style  of  copy  that  aimed  first  of  all  to  create  comment. 
His  announcements  read  somewhat  as  follows :  **  I  am  only 
26  years  old,  but  have  been  selling  bonds  for  33  years,  etc." 
The  copy  caused  plenty  of  comment  but  it  did  not  create  sales, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  he  had  sacrificed  everything  else 
for  the  sake  of  distinctiveness.  People  who  had  money  to 
invest  in  bonds  wxre  not  led  to  feel  confidence  in  him. 

Another  instance  of  the  sacrifice  of  clearness  for  the  sake 
of  distinctiveness  is  found  in  the  advertisement  of  a  patent 
flooring.  One  sentence  read :  **  Your  judgment  shall  pre- 
vail, but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  at  least  one  room  will 
multiply  its  egotism  because  of  a  handsome,  wood  mosaic 
floor  this  spring.'*  Straining  of  this  kind  is  always  fatal  to 
the  more  important  purpose  of  economy.  Distinctiveness  is 
not  synonymous  with  cheap  cleverness.  Any  attempt  to 
"  show  off  "  is  likely  to  result  fatally. 

Since  distinctiveness  is  so  closely  synonymous  with  in- 
dividuality, no  general  principles  can  be  laid  down  for  securing 
this  quality.  Sometimes  it  is  secured  by  some  new  method  of 
illustration,  as  the  use  of  shadow  pictures  by  the  Community 
Silver  Company  some  years  ago;  sometimes  by  a  diflferent 
method  of  appeal,  such  as  the  dramatic  or  story  form.  It  may 
be  simply  by  vigorous,  forceful  sentence  structure  or  by  pic- 
turesque or  slangy  language,  2ts  in  Prince  Albert  Tobacco. 
One  of  the  best  instances  of  distinctiveness  is  in  the  adver- 
tising copy  of  the  '*  Big  Ben  "  clock,  where  the  article  is  per- 
sonified and  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness 
and  wide-awakeness.  The  quality  of  distinctiveness  will  be 
referred  to  again,  but  it  must  be  emphasized  here  that  economy 
is  a  much  more  important  matter  and  that  it  mubt  not  be 
sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  gain  distinctiveness. 


CHAPTER  XV 

STRUCTURAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING 

COPY 

The  Functions  of  an  Advertisement 

In  securing  the  economy  of  attention  which  is  so  important 
a  quality  of  advertising  copy  there  are  certain  structural  prin- 
ciples that  need  to  be  observed.  Before  these  can  be  taken  up 
intelligently,  however,  we  must  have  a  common  understand- 
ing of  the  functions  of  an  advertisement.  These  have  been 
touched  upon  in  the  section  on  psychological  factors  but  it  is 
well  to  review  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  copy-writer. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  an  advertisement  is  to  be  seen, 
read,  and  believed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose is  to  influence  the  reader  to  buy,  this  definition  of  its 
functions  seems  inadequate.  It  is  safer  to  consider  it  as  a 
sales  appeal  —  more  or  less  complete  —  and  to  say  that  it 
should  attract,  arouse  desire  and  confidence,  and  stimulate 
action. 

I.  Attraction 

Attraction  means  first  of  all  getting  the  reader's  attention 
away  from  other  messages  —  the  reading  columns  or  other 
advertisements  —  and  directing  it  to  our  message.  The  dis- 
play of  the  advertisement  often  does  this  in  part  —  and  in  fact 
must  usually  be  relied  upon  to  do  it  in  large  part.  In  the 
chapters  on  psychology  and  display  many  mechanical  means 
of  getting  attention  are  discussed. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  attract  the  reader's  attention  to  the 

advertisement.    He  must  be  attracted  to  the  substance  of  the 
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message  —  to  the  article  advertised.     This  is  a  task  for  the 
copy,  either  as  a  part  of  the  display  in  the  form  of  a  head- 
line, or  as  a  part  of  the  text  pure  and  simple.     A  point  of  con- 
tact must  be  made  between  the  reader  and  the  article  advertised. 
An  advertisement  headed  '*  Be  a  Wise  Woman ;  Guard  Your 
Purse  '*  might  conceivably  attract  readers,  but  if  the  message 
had  to  do  with  corsets,  the  attraction  could  not  easily  be  re- 
/      lated  to  it.     It  does  not  have  so  close  a  connection  with  the 
V     subject  of  corsets  as  with  a  dozen  other  subjects,  such  as  wrist 
^       bags  and   savings  banks.     **  The   New   Silhouette,*'   on  the 
other  hand,  might  easily  be  related  to  a  message  about  corsets. 
Attraction  must  be  to  the  article  advertised.     In  most  cases, 
a  weak  attraction  that  is  relevant  should  be  preferred  to  a 
strong  attraction  that  is  irrelevant. 

2.  Arousing  Desire 

When  we  speak  of  desire  we  mean  the  desire  to  possess  the 
article  advertised.  The  motive  may  be  purely  intellectual,  or 
it  may  be  wholly  or  partly  emotional.  If  the  article  is  a 
cash  register,  it  will  be  desired  as  an  aid  to  the  more  efficient 
and  economical  handling  of  business;  if  a  talking  machine,  it 
will  be  desired  as  an  added  enjoyment  of  life.  The  broad 
distinction  between  intellectual  and  emotional  desires  leads  us 
to  classify  advertisements  as  reason-why  and  human  interest, 
and  as  such  they  will  later  l)e  discussed  separately.  For  pres- 
ent purposes  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  possible  buyer  should 
be  made  to  tcant  the  article. 

This  usually  involves  the  selection  and  presentation  of  '*  talk- 
ing-points.'* that  is  to  say.  the  distinctive  points  of  superiority 
of  an  article.  These  include  low  first  cost,  economy  in  use. 
greater  beauty  or  style,  greater  safety  or  comfort,  and  an  in- 
finite number  of  others.  They  can  usually  be  determined  only 
after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  market  and  comparison  with 
competing  products.     One  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  the 
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merchandizing  plan  is  the  choice  of  talking-points,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  book.  When  these 
**  talking-points  "  have  been  selected  they  must  be  so  presented 
that  the  reader  will  recognize  the  distinctive  superiority  of  the 
article  and  want  it. 


3.  Creating  Confidence 

Even  this  is  not  enough.  The  reader  must  feel  not  only 
that  he  wants  the  article,  but  that  he  should  have  it.  He  must 
have  confidence  that  it  is  as  represented  and  that  its  purchase 
would  be  wise.  In  the  whole  campaign  this  may  sometimes 
be  accomplished  by  the  simple  repetition  of  a  claim.  In  the 
individual  appeal  it  is  largely  a  question  of  procrf  by  means  of 
evidence. 


4.  Stimulating  Action 

The  last  function  is  to  make  the  reader  buy  or  at  least  to 
influence  him  toward  buying  so  that  the  sale  can  be  made  later, 
when  circumstances  are  favorable.  The  other  three  functions, 
it  is  true,  lead  in  this  direction,  but  some  additional  stimulus  is 
usually  necessary  to  crystallize  desire  and  confidence  into  ac- 
tion. 

This  stimulus  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  direct  command : 
"  Take  home  a  box  today,"  '*  Ask  your  grocer,"  **  Look  for 
the  trade-mark,"  etc.  Or  it  may  simply  te  a  way  of  making 
actioaeasy,  as  by  giving  a  list  of  dealers  or  attaching  a  coupon. 
A. third  form  of  stimulus  is  the  use  of  an  inducement,  such  as 
a  booklet,  a  statement  that  the  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only, 
or  the  like.     The  three  methods  are  often  employed  together. 

The  advertisement  on  page  171  will  illustrate  all  four  func- 
tions of  a  sales  appeal. 

Here  our  attention  is  attracted  by  the  picture  of  a  hand- 
some library  table,  and  by  the  question,  "  Will  you  drive  six 
icrcws  to  save  $13.25?"     The  universal  instinct  for  saving 
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prompts  us  to  read  further.  Our  desire  is  aroused  by  the 
picture  and  the  description,  and  by  the  opportunity  for  sav- 
ing. Indeed,  the  very  things  that  attract  us  make  a  beginning 
in  arousing  our  desire.  Confidence  is  created  by  explaining 
the  reason  for  the  saving  and  by  offering  money  back  to  any 
who  may  be  dissatisfied.  Last  we  have  a  stimulus  to  action 
in  the  form  of  a  free  book  and  full  directions  for  retjuesting  it. 

Although  the  complete  sales  appeal  performs  all  these  func- 
tions, the  individual  advertisement  does  not  always  attempt 
them.  The  mail  order  or  inquiry-getting  advertisement  does, 
but  in  most  general  advertising  the  task  is  distributed  over  a 
number  of  pieces  of  copy,  each  one  of  which  has  to  do  only 
that  part  of  the  work  that  it  can  do  efficiently. 

Publicity  campaigns  often  contain  **  teasers" — advertise- 
ments that  arouse  curiosity  in  an  unnamed  and  undescribed 
article.  Again,  advertisements  are  often  merely  reminders, 
such  as  '*  Use  Sapolio."  "  Drink  White  Rock."  "  Wilson's  — 
that's  all/'  In  some  campaigns  whole  series  of  advertisements 
are  devoted  to  showing  new  uses  or  new  recipes  for  an  article, 
so  as  to  increase  desire  for  it.  Other  series  simply  pile  proof 
upon  proof  to  increase  confidence. 

It  may  fairly  be  said,  however,  that  considering  the  limita- 
tions of  space  and  the  demands  on  a  reader's  time,  the  nearer 
an  advertisement  can  come  to  giving  a  complete  sales  appeal 
the  more  efficient  it  is.  The  following  principles  of  construc- 
tion will  therefore  be  applied  mainly  to  advertisements  which 
attempt  to  perform  all  four  functions:  attracting,  arousing  de- 
sire and  confidence,  and  stimulating  action.  Their  applica- 
tion to  advertisements  which  perform  only  part  of  this  work 
is  a  simple  matter. 

Principles — i.  Unity 

The  first  principle  of  construction  is  Unity  or  concentration 
It  demands  that  nothin*i[  shall  l)e  placed  in  the  advertisement 


Will  You  Drive  Six  Screws 
To  Save  $13.25? 


Compleic  sales  appeal 
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that  does  not  contribute  to  its  one  central.jnessage.  This 
principle  holds  good  for  the  display  as  well  as  the  copy.  In 
the  text  it  means  that  one  central  idea  shall  be  impressed. 
Others  may  be  brought  in  but  they  should  be  few  and  should 
be  subordinated  to  the  important  main  idea. 

One  of  the  commonest  violations  of  this  principle  —  and 
one  of  the  weakest  forms  of  advertising  —  is  catalogue  copy. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  copy  used  in  catalogues,  but  the  kind 
that  attempts  to  mention  every  good  quality  of  the  article  and 
impress  them  upon  the  reader.  The  result  is  that  none  is  im- 
pressed, '*  Bon  Ton  corsets  are  the  most  perfect-fitting,  hy- 
gienic, fashionable,  and  highest  grade  corsets  in  the  world," 
claims  the  manufacturer.  Which  of  these  qualities  is  most 
important?  That  one  should  have  been  chosen  and  the  copy 
concentrated  on  it.  Even  if  they  seem  equally  important,  each 
piece  of  copy  should  have  been  built  around  one  of  them. 

A  manufacturer  of  silk  gloves  devoted  not  merely  one  piece 
of  copy  but  a  whole  season's  copy  to  a  single  important  talk- 
ing-point, the  fact  that  his  gloves  had  double-tips  and  there- 
fore the  ends  of  the  fingers  would  last  as  long  as  the  rest  of 
the  gloves.  The  following  season  he  concentrated  upon  the 
guarantee  that  was  placed  on  each  pair,  and  merely  mentioned 
the  double-lips.  Another  season  he  concentrated  upon  the 
stimulus :  "  Look  for  the  trade-mark  embroidered  in  the 
hem."  This  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  unity,  but  its  success  goes  far  toward  its  justifi- 
cation. 

Further  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  "  catalogue  copy  "  may 
be  found  by  comparison  of  the  two  following  pieces  of  copy: 

The  Dominant  Six  —  The  greatest  piece  of  machinery 
that  ever  went  upon  the  highways  and  the  most  luxurious 
carriage.  Fastest  get  away:  smoothest  starting  and  stop- 
ping; power  without  noise;  best  hill  climher;  easiest  car  to 
drive;  safest  investment.  .  .  . 
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Why  is  your  family  safest  in  a  Packard? 

Why  is  a  Packard  at  its  best  after  thousands  of  miles  of 
hard  usage  on  the  road? 

Why  will  a  Packard  run  so  long  without  mechanical  culti- 
vation? .  .  .  .,  etc. 

Because  Endurance  far  exceeding  requirements  is  the  stand- 
ard to  which  every  Packard  is  built. 

The  first  of  these  pieces  of  copy  makes  no  clear-cut  impres- 
sion on  the  reader.  It  simply  gives  him  a  vague  mass  of  claims 
that  could  just  as  well  be  made  by  any  other  automobile  ad- 
vertiser. The  second  piece  of  copy  impresses  one  distinctive 
message  that  may  lead  the  reader  to  **  Ask  the  man  who  owns 
one." 

Frequently  the  article  has  one  distinctive  point  of  superiority 
over  its  competitors.  In  this  case  the  problem  of  unity  is 
simply  it  matter  of  concentrating  on  this  one  point.  Thus 
Pebeco  tooth  paste  continually  hammers  in  the  fact  that  it 
"  neutralizes  acid-mouth  "  and  merelv  mentions  that  it  has 
other  qualities  a  dentifrice  should  have.  Valspar  varnish  con- 
centrates on  the  fact  that  water,  even  when  boiling,  won't 
make  it  turn  white. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  once  an 
advertiser  has  sufficiently  driven  home  his  great  distinctive 
talking-point,  he  can  concentrate  upon  a  point  that  wdiS  orimn^ 
ally  a  minot_poi»t,  aiKl  simply  remiml  readers  of  the  big  one 
by  putting  it  ia.the  form  of  a  slogan.  Ivory  Soap  formerly 
impressed  people  with  the  fact  that  it  floated  and  was  pure. 
More  recently  each  piece  of  copy  has  concentrated  upon  some 
one  use  for  Ivory  Soap,  as  in  washing  laces,  washing  furni- 
ture and  woodwork,  washing  statuary,  or  the  like.  The 
original  talking-points  alternate  as  slogans :  **  Ivory  Soap  — 
it  floats  '*;  **  Ivory  Soap  —  99"*^4oo%  pure.'* 

Unity  not  only  requires  concentration  on  one  talking-point. 
It  requires  approach  to  the  reader  from  one  angle  at  a  time. 
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This  demand  is  violated  in  the  advertisement  for  Hygienic 
Kalsomine,  which  begins: 

Its  sanitary  feature  kills  every  germ-like  creature.    It  beau- 
tifies the  home. 

The  two  appeals  are  incongruous,  and  do  not  help  each  other. 
One  must  be  subordinated  before  the  advertisement  can  be  an 
effective  unit. 

Again  the  point  of  contact  with  the  reader  must  not  be  too 
far  from  the  article  or  there  can  be  no  unityr  Wliew  Some 
great  event,  such  as  a  war,  occurs,  if  is  a  temptation  to.  begin 
the  advertisement  with  some  reference  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  will  probably  attract  attention.  But  it  usually  proves  a 
strain  to  relate  this  beginning  to  the  real  subject  of  the  mes- 
sage —  if  there  is  no  natural  relation  between  the  war  and  the 
article  advertised.  The  advertisement  on  page  175  illustrates 
lack  of  unity  through  the  introduction  of  ideas  that  are  only 
distantly  related  to  the  subject. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  principle  of  unity.  It  demands 
that  everything  be  included  that  is  essential  to  the  impresisTng_pf 
the  main  idea.  This  means  that  vague,  unsupported  claims  are 
not  enough.  They  should  be  backed  by  concrete  instances 
or  tangible  proofs.  It  means  that  if  the  main  idea  would 
arouse  suspicion,  that  suspicion  should  be  allayed.  Thus  when 
the  Mark  Cross  razor  was  announced  as  a  $5  razor  at  the  in- 
troductory price  of  25  cents,  there  had  to  be  a  guarantee  of 
quality  and  a  promise  of  "  money  back  if  dissatisfied,"  before 
the  appeal  could  be  complete. 

The  danger  of  saying  too  little  is  small.  The  writer's  chief 
concern  in  observing  the  principle  of  unity  is  to  have  one  main 
idea  and  concentrate  upon  it.  Whether  it  is  a  single  mail- 
order advertisement,  or  one  of  a  long  series  of  general  adver- 
tisements: whether  it  contains  a  complete  sales  appeal  or  only 
one  of  the  functions,  it  should  have  one  clear-cut  message. 


'.'he  rxc-jc-r'i-ri-t  id.vn-.^crjtT.:  .c  page  "i  is  a  ptrf  2JB=- 
'.nzyjn  'A  '--r.ity.     Tae  exarnp'^  cc.  pages  i^--  »ai  i—  also 


That's  the 
.butto 


di-.|i1.i} 


3.  Coherence 

Tlif  M-conil  pjcaX  principle  of  construction  is  that  of  Co- 
h<Ti-ncc.  It  demands  that  the  material  be  so  arranged  and  con- 
iH'iicd  that  the  reader  may  progress  logically  from  beginning 
In  eiul  withont  serious  tax  upon  his  attention.  There  mi^Tfe 
■III  serious  breaks  or  gaps  in  the  message.  Coherence  involves 
three  things:  logical  order,  right  construction,  close  conncc- 
tioiL 


Which  WiU  You  Keep? 

"Acid- Mouth"  or  Sound  Teeth? 

"V^OU  can't  have  both  "acid-mouth"  and 
■'■  sound  teeth.     They  don't  go  together. 

"Acid-mouth"  gradually  but  surely  rats  away 
the  enamel  and  lets  decay  strike  into  the  soft 
interior  of  the  tooth.  In  time  you  won't  have 
a  sound  tooth  left — unless  you  remove  the  cause 
of  the  trouble. 

Tkm  Mr*  war  to  cwumtmI  '■rid  ■»wlh"  b  br  th*  r«ff«lar  dailr  ••«  •( 

peseco 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Pebeco  is  the  scientific 
dentifrice  designed  to  neu- 
tralize the  mouth  -acids 
formed  by  food -ferment. 
By  doing  this  it  removes 
what  authorities  claim  is 
the  chief  cause  of  tooth- 
decay. 

Pebeco  also  cleans  and 
whitens  the  teeth, 
purifies  the  mouth, 
drives  out  bad  odors 
and  tastes,  and  leaves 
a  feeling  of  dean 
freshness  that  noth- 
ing else  can  equal. 
The  delightful  tin- 
gle of  its  taste  is  a 
revelation. 

You  are  invited 


to  find  out  whether  you 
have  "acid-mouth,"  as  9 
out  of  10  people  are  said 
to  have.  If  you  have 
"aad-mouth,"  Pebeco  is 
a  necessity 

Se.d  far  Frw  Tti-Dw  Trial  T«b. 
^  P«h«c«  wtA  Acid  T*il  Panri 


The  Tc«  Paper*  will 
show  you  whnhcr  you 
loo  have  "acid-mouth" 
and  how  Prbeco  counter- 
acts II 


Wtll-unifieil  copy  coniainitiK  a  complete  sales  appeal 
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The  order  in  a  piece  of  copy  is  often  that  of  thc^sales 
tions.  The  early  part  attracts;  the  middle  arouses  desire  and 
confidence;  the  ending  stimulates.  Sometimes,  however,  this 
order  is  changed  for  good  reason.  And  in  tlie  advertisement 
that  does  not  attempt  to  perform  all  the  sales  functions  another 
order  must  be  used.  The  commonest  are  the  narrative,  the 
descriptive  and  the  climactic. 

The  narrative  order  takes  facts  in  the  order  of  their  happen- 
ing. An  article  may  be  shown  to  be  good  by  giving  the  his- 
tor)'  of  inventions  leading  up  to  it,  or  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany itself.  It  may  give  in  order  the  processes  of  making  it 
or  the  steps  taken  in  using  it.  It  closely  resembles  the 
process  of  induction  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  descriptive  order  gives  the  main  point  which  sums  up 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  article  and  follows  this  with 
the  details  that  support  the  main  assertion.  It  corresponds 
closely  with  the  deductive  method  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  climactic  order  simply  takes  the  various  ideas  and  ar- 
ranges them  in  order  of  their  importance.  Often  we  have 
a  series  of  questions,  to  be  answered  by  one  main  statement; 
or  a  series  of  reasons  for  a  statement  already  made.  The 
climactic  order  is  useful  here. 

Whatever  the  order  chosen,  it  must  be  maintained  through- 
out. There  can  be  no  haphazard  drifting  and  shifting  from 
one  idea  to  another.  In  the  advertisement  "  A  Giant  is  Awak- 
ing *'  (page  i8o)  we  have  a  metaphorical  statement  that  ap- 
peals to  our  imagination,  followed  by  a  collection  of  dry-as- 
dust  figures  and  then  another  passage  of  inspiration.  The 
mind  cannot  adjust  to  these  changes  readily.  The  order  would 
be  improved  by  putting  the  statistics  down  toward  the  end 
of  the  text. 

Coherence  is  further  aided  by  keeping  one  point  of  view  and 
one  form  of  construction.  The  mind  works  accofcliiig  lu  liubit 
and  after  it  has  moved  once  or  twice  in  a  certain  groove,  it 


The  Winged  Message 


Noah's  messenger  was  a  dove.  In 
Soionion'stlme,  pigeons  were  trained 
to  any  messages.  Brutus  used  them 
atdiesi^eofModena.  They  served 
Um  Turks  In  their  fights  against  the 
Crusaders.  In  medieval  wais  they 
were  more  useful  than  ever  before. 

France  had  a  carrier-p^eon  mall 
service,  wttti  messages  r<^ced  by 
pbotografrtiy  and  read  thnwgh  a 
microscope. 

Even  tod^  carrier  pigeons  are 
mOized  as  news-bearers  In  Isolated 
parts  of  Europe. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  company 
And  AssoctATED  Companies 

Om/W^  OiMSrttmt  Uni0val  Stntem 

Publicity  copy  of  distinctive  kind  illustrating  the  use  of  the  narrative 


In  America,  the  land  of  the  tele- 
phone, the  carrier  pigeon  Is  bred  only 
for  racing.  The  willed  word  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than  a  mile 
a  minute,  but  the  telephone  Is  as 
quick  as  speech  itscit 

The  dove  Is  the  emblem  of  peace. 
The  telephone  is  the  Instrument  of 
peace.  The  telephone  lines  of  the 
Bell  System  unite  a  hundred  million 
people  in  one  national  fomily. 


A  Giant  is 
Awaking 


11,111,    L.ljm.lrJr'OI»1T'»l«-H-*<S7>tl 
M. IM.0«O  >quu>  n.lH.   HlnUiH. 


Becaiae  popahition  moAea  Imrf  oatamt 

omL  Gill  NonkinH^IKIadlu  Hwil."»i.4  Sooih  D»™u,  Mc™^W,mi! 
Ui>"id&l«.     Wkff    BKlai*  ktn  h  (••r^'lklot  ibai  BiiUa  for  nliil.  lulw'ani 


inf4E  prKtial  ml  tiut*  lavff ipiMI  flu  4T«r  drrLad-    M*fba  >]^  poAibtr  i^o  or  thrw 

T''M*Vri  iht'ftTf' cilia  to'lkU  effoi   B«l!%rc'°Xoiii>d^'MHi ,  KMauul.'o 
Vili.  On-i  Lfiiiawa,  •■  Ih*  bariH  Iih  temti  Snlh  ud  Nsnk  [tiksu. 


5  Jbfa  in  5  citin  in  J  atafc^  ^00 

Hw  Noithwed  Townute  Co^  320  ClkMloul  Sl,  Pha^dclplua,  Pa. 
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moves  more  easily  in  that  groove  than  in  some  other.  A 
question  followed  by  another  question  is  more  coherent  than 
a  question  followed  by  an  assertion.  It  is  tor  the  sake  of  co- 
herence that  we  find  so  many  advertisements  that  contain  only 
a  string  of  "  Becauses."  Too  many  sentences  and  paragraphs 
of  the  same  construction  become  monotonous  and  therefore 
ineffective;  three  or  four  can  be  safely  used. 

So  g^eat  similarity  of  construction  is  not  essential.  It  i:» 
advisable,  however,  to  keep  the  same  subject  throughout.  1 1 
*'you  "  (the  reader)  is  the  subject  at  the  start.  "  you  "  should 
remain  the  subject  until  the  end.  Similarly  an  advertisement 
that  l>egins  in  the  first  person  should  keep  the  first  person  until 
there  is  some  logical  reason  for  a  change. 

The  final  aid  to  coherence  is  the  use  of  good  connectives'. 
Even  when  ideas  arc  arranged  in  logical  order  and  constructed 
similarly  there  is  need  of  connectives  to  bridge  the  small  gaps 
between  them.     These  connectives  are  of  four  kinds: 

1.  Niunerical;  as /fryf,  second,  etc.  This  type  is  sometimes 
useful,  biit  has  a  mechanical  effect  and  deadens  interest. 

2.  Conjtinctives ;  as  a;u/,  but,  however,  nevertheless^  etc. 
These  are  most  commonly  used.  The  looser  conjunctions,  and 
and  but,  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  and  more  exact 
connectives  employed  in  their  stead. 

3.  Demonstratives ;  as  this  and  that. 

4.  Repetitions  of  words.  This  last  method  should  be  more 
widely  used.  It  is  least  mechanical  and  most  emphatic.  The 
following  example  illustrates  its  effectiveness: 

The  story  of  every  child  is  a  story  of  growth  and  change  — 
A  change  too  gradual  and  subtle  for  even  the  watchful  eye  of 

a  mother  to  detect,  or  for  memory  to  recall. 
Only  in  pictures  can  the  story  be  told,  and  a  record  of  the 

childish  features  and  expressions  kept  for  all  time. 
A  good  photograph  now  and  then,  will  mean  everything  to 

you  —  and  to  your  children,  in  after  years. 


Can  you  afford  it? 

/"'AN  you  afford  to  spend  time 
^*^  and  energy  on  home-made 
soup  when  you  can  buyCamptjcll's? 

Can  you  afford  to  have  the 
maid  fuss  and  simmer  and  stew 
over  it  and  nurse  a  chronic  grouch? 

Can  you  afford  delay  or  uncer- 
tajnty  at  the  dinner  hour,  when 
you  might  be  sure  of  the  right 
'sbup  rightly  made  and  right  on 
the  minute?  If  you  can  afford  to 
keep  house  without  Campbell's 
Soups,  you  must  be  mighty  rich 
m  time  and  patience. 


Coherence  ihroiigh  lUe  use  of  parallelism.    Seriously  weakened  by  bordei 
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The  final  constructive  principle  is  that  of  emphasis.  It 
demands  thai  the  most  important  ideas  be  given  greatest  prom- 
inence. In  advertising,  this  commonly  results  in  the  use  of 
display  type  or  other  mechanical  means  to  make  the  important 


IHE  LATTER  goirajMadi  ts 
jour  bunoess  itt»»~jau  sdict  it 
■ccordinR  to  tbc  work  you  have 
todomlhit 

THE  DUTY  THAT  jraar  doMd 
car  doa  is  pmfetcrmined  >ad  it 
ouit  be  perfectly  "groomed" — 
lita,  eolor  end  finiah  Uftnnonioiiv. 
EACH  CAAFORD  CAR  b  •  do- 
!itlht  to  tlw  eye  in  line  ud  color 
buiaoDy.  lis  niiulitioD  u  built 
00  ill  scTTice.  Jti  nmfott  and 
elegance  anyone  who  eoten  it  will 
inilantly  apprtciatt.  You  OD 
atfoid  to  own  no  otlier. 


Unemphatic  copy 


ideas  stand  out  boldly.     Even  single  words  are  put  in  bold 
face  style  or  italics  or  are  underlined  to  emphasize  them.     But  ■ 
the  possibility  of  these  methods  of  emphasis  should  not  cause 
us  to  neglect  the  methods  that  are  part  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction. 
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Three  elements  at  the  most  can  be  emphasized  by  display. 
Each  paragraph  of  the  text  —  yes,  each  sentence  —  has  its  inj- 
porlaaLidea.  Emphasis  requires  that  these  shall  be  given  most 
space  and  the  most  prominent  position  —  that  is,  the  beginning 
or  end.  So  in  the  copy  as  a  whole,  regardless  "of  display,  the 
important  ideas  should  have  most  space  (measured  in  terms 
of  words,  not  merely  inches  or  agate  lines )  and  the  best  posi- 
tions. 

In  the  advertisement  for  Gar  ford  closed  cars  (page  183) 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  first  few  words  in  each  paragraph  are 
capitalized  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  They  are  not  in  all  cases 
important  words,  however,  and  they  suffer  doubly  from  their 
position  and  display.  **  The  Latter  "  is  merely  a  connective, 
and  connectives  should  rarely  be  emphasized.  Wherever  i)os- 
sible  they  should  be  put  within  the  sentence.  The  end  of  the 
copy  is  weak.  It  contains  a  negative  warning,  instead  of  a 
positive  stimulus. 

It  may  safely  Ije  said  that  the  Ijeginning  of  an  advertisement 
should  contain  an  idea  that  is  most  important  to  the  reader. 
That  is  one  reason  why  the  name  or  slogan  of  the  advertiser 
should  rarely  appear  there.  'J^he  ending  may  contain  the  idea 
that  is  of  the  most  importance  to  fhe' advertiser  —  which  i> 
usually  the  stimulus  to  action  together  with  the  advertiser's 
address. 

*Pfbportion  is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment.  The  most 
frequent  violation  of  it  is  in  giving  undue  space  to  attacks  on 
the  advertiser's  competitors  or  other  ideas  that  are  at  best 
negative  in  vahie. 

To  sum  up  then,  the  copy  in  an  advertisement  should  per- 
form as  much  of  the  sales  appeal  as  is  consistent  with  the 
complete  sales  plan  and  the  nature  of  the  campaign.  It  should 
l)e  unified:  that  is.  concentrated  upon  one  main  idea,  with  all 
non-csscntials  omitted.  It  should  Ik*  coherent;  that  is,  ar- 
ranged in  logical  order,  and  so  constructed  and  connected  that 


Both  are  Caruso 

The  N'ictor  Record  of  Caruso's  voite 
is  just  as  truly  Caruso  as  Caruso  him- 
self. 

Il  actually  is  Caruso— his  own  mag- 
nificent  voice,   with   all   the   wonderful 

1^  .^i^IB 

him  the  greatest  of  all  tenors. 

Every  one  of  the  hundred  and  twenty 
Caruso  records  brings  you  not  only  his 
art,  but  his  personality.    When  you  lieai 
Carusoon  the  Victrola  in  your  own  home, 
you  hear  him  just  as  truly  as  If  you  were 
listening   to   him   in    the    Metropolitan 

mm      1 

^^^^^        Thiprooliiinl&ihuring.     AnyV'icto 
1  ^^^^^^                     v;.,.,,  T.U.«(  H«.U» 

y 
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the  reader  will  read  uninterruptedly  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  should  be  emphatic ;  that  is,  the  beginning  and  end  should 
contain  the  most  important  ideas  and  all  the  ideas  should  be 
given  space  commensurate  with  their  importance. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


REASON-WHY  COPY 


The  Nature  of  Reason- Why  Copy 

Thejtype  of  copy  called  reason-why  copy  makes  its  main 
appeal  toMthe  reason,  rather  than  to  the  senses  or  emotions. 
It  lays  its  chief  stress  upon  creating  confidence,  or  convincing, 
and^such  desire  as  it  arouses  is  largely  intellectual.  It  cor- 
respbnSs  to  the  forms  of  literary  composition  called  exposition 
and  argument ;  whereas  human-interest  copy  corresponds  more 
nearly  to  description  and  narration. 

Even  though  reason-why  copy  presents  a  logical  argument 
it  nged  not  do  so  in  a  combative  way.  It  may  \ye  quiet  and 
persuasive.  But  it  must  always  be  logical.  Sometimes  it 
mayTncIude  a  great  deal  of  the  human-interest  element.  In 
the  piece  of  copy  on  page  221  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  emotion 
leaves  off  and  reason  begins. 

The  distinction  between  reason-why  and  human-interest  is 
often  one  of  convenience  only. 


Uses  of  Reason- Why  Copy 

Reason-why  copy  has  a  larger  field  of  usefulness  than  hu- 
man-interest. It  is  almost  always  safe.  Competitive  condi- 
tions demand  that  the  advertiser  create  a  desire  not  merely  for 
the  type  of  product  he  sells,  but  for  his  individual  product. 
The  distinction  between  this  and  a  similar  product  is  usually 
one  that  can  be  seen  by  the  mind  only.  The  pleasures  of  rid- 
ing in  an  automobile  are  much  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 

car  is,  but  no  two  makes  of  cars  are  precisely  alike  in  their 

187 
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talking-points.  Price,  quality,  power,  cost  of  up-keep,  and 
many  other  considerations  lead  to  a  man's  choice  of  a  par- 
ticular make. 

Even  in  the  case  of  articles  that  are  bought  solely  because 
of  a  sense  or  emotional  desire,  it  is  frequently  necessary  for 
reason  to  justify  the  choice  before  the  purchase  will  be  effected. 
Even  beer  has  been  advertised  on  the  reason-why  basis  by  at- 
tempting to  show  its  food  value.  This  is  an  extreme  instance 
that  simply  proves  the  universal  tendency  to  reinforce  a  desire 
by  the  intellect.  ( See  "  Use  of  the  Rationalization  Appeal." 
page  90.)  Ordinarily  such  articles  as  candy,  tobacco,  facial 
creams,  and  the  like  are  advertised  by  a  human-interest  appeal. 

The  following  classification  of  articles  indicates  those  which 
are  most  appropriately  advertised'by  reason-why  copy. 

1.  Articles  that  are  Ix)ught  for  business,  agricultural  or 

industrial  purposes;  such  as  machinery,  office  appli- 
ances, agricultural  implements,  tools,  etc. 

2.  Articles   for  building  purposes;  such  as  roofing,  wall 

board,  lumber,  etc. 

3.  .Articles  that  are  bought  not  for  their  own  sake  but  as 

accessories;  such  as  automobile  tires,  lubricants,  rub- 
l)er  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 

4.  Articles  in  fields  where  competition  is  keen;  such  a^ 

automobiles,  safety  razors,  dentifrices,  etc. 

5.  Articles  lK)u^ht  for  investment  purposes;  such  as  stocks 

and  bonds,  real  estate,  advertising  space,  etc. 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  reason-why  copy  may 
l>e  demanded  by  market  conditions  or  by  the  particular  class 
of  buvcrs  to  be  reached. 

The  Process  of  Deliberation 

P>ych()loi;ists  call  reason-why  copy  *Mong-circuit  copy*' 
because  it  involves  deliljeration  and  choice,  which  are  functions 
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of  the  higher  centers  of  the  brain.     Response  to  it  is  slower 
tharTto  human-interest  copy. 

"TTsQally  reason-why  copy  involves  four  processes  which  cor- 
respond closely  to  the  functions  of  a  sales  appeal ;  the  only  dif- 
ference, in  fact,  is  that  all  of  them  are  mental  processes.  They 
are  as  f ollow  s : 

1.  The  mind  must  recognize  a  need. 

2.  It  must  see  that  the  article  advertised  will  supply  it. 

3.  It  must  recognize  its  superiority  over  competing  articles. 

4.  it  mu.st  make  a  decision. 

The  merchandising  situation  of  the  article  has  much  to  do 
with  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  different  processes.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  invention  or  one  that  is  not  yet  in  general  use. 
such  as  a  business  phonograph  or  dictaphone,  or  a  new  book 
—  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  first  and  second  processes.  In 
the  case  of  an  article  which  is  alreadv  needed  and  for  which 
the  need  is  recognized  —  automobile  tires  and  typewriters  — 
the  third  and  fourth  processes  receive  greatest  emi)hasis. 

Most  articles,  in  fact,  pass  through  about  the  same  advertis- 
ing history,  consisting  of  certain  broad  phases.  The  first 
phase  is  the  educational,  in  which  the  advertising  copy  tries 
to  show  people  that  this  new  type  of  article  is  one  that  they 
should  have.  The  automobile,  for  example,  had  first  to 
demonstrate  its  practicability.  Advertising  copy  in  the  early 
days  showed  the  automobile  climbing  Pike's  Peak  or  descend- 
ing the  Capitol  steps  at  Washington.  The  second  stage  is  the 
more  strictly  competitive  stage.  People  have  discovered  their 
need  of  an  article  and  have  become  convinced  of  its  practi- 
cability. It  is  necessary  for  them  to  recognize  the  merits  of 
the  individual  article  rather  than  of  the  type.  There  is  fre- 
quently a  still  later  stage  or  publicity  stage  in  which  the  great- 
est stress  is  laid  upon  suggesting  action. 

One  method  of  constructing  a  reason-why  appeal  that  is 
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complete  in  its  processes  is  called  the  "  predicament "  method 
or  formula.  As  its  name  implies,  it  begins  by  placing  the 
reader  in  a  predicament,  which  he  may  or  may  not  actually 
have  experienced,  and  then  proceeds  to  extricate  him  from 
the  difficulty  by  means  of  the  article  advertised.  He  is  made 
to  see  himself  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  getting  out  a 
large  number  of  letters  with  his  regular  stenographer  ill  or 
away  on  a  vacation,  and  the  others  all  busy.  He  finds  the 
business  phonograph  is  the  only  thing  that  can  enable  him  to 
get  his  mail  out  on  time.  Or,  the  housewife  is  made  to  sec 
herself  confronted  by  unexpected  guests  for  whom  her  regular 
marketing  has  not  made  provision.  Canned  soup  or  baked 
beans  or  potted  ham  gets  her  out  of  the  difficulty.  This  pre- 
dicament formula  is  applicable  to  many  types  of  advertising. 
Often  it  involves  the  use  of  human  interest  in  its  appeal,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  to  be  considered  a  type  of  reason-why  copy. 

Eliminating  Alternatives 

Since  the  important  part  of  the  work  of  reason-why  copy 
is  to  make  the  reader  choose  the  advertised  article  in  prefer- 
ence to  competitors,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  end  can  be 
reached  by  the  elimination  of  the  alternatives.  The  danger 
in  attacking  competitors  is  that  the  purposes  of  the  first  two 
processes  of  deliberation  may  be  defeated.  Attacks  on  com- 
petitors often  weaken  confidence  in  the  class  as  a  whole.  They 
make  the  reader  think  that  he  may  be  defrauded  in  his  purchase 
and  perhaps  he  had  better  get  along  without  the  article  or  any 
similar  article.  Moreover,  copy  attacking  competitors  is  likely 
to  violate  the  principle  of  emphasis,  which  demands  that  stress 
be  laid  upon  the  things  that  are  important.  A  positive  apgsal 
is  almost  always  more  important  than  a  negative  warning. 

Attacks  on  competitors  may  sometimes  be  used  in  the  case 
of  a  type  of  article  that  is  well  established  and  habitually 
bought.     Even  here  it  is  bad  unless  the  elimination  of  altema- 
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tives  leads  to  acceptance  of  the 
article  advertised.  If  there  arc 
only  two  roads  a  man  niay~  fol- 
low, it  is  just  as  useful  to  warn 
him  away  from  the  wrong  one 
as  to  direct  him  to  the  right  one. 
Yet.  even  in  religion,  the  appeal 
to  do  the  right  thing  because  of 
the  hope  of  future  reward  has 
taken  the  place  of  a  warning 
away  from  the  wrong  thing  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  possible  to  attack 
the  habit  of  drinking  coffee  if 
the  avoidance  of  coffee  leads  to 
the  substitute  of  "  Postum." 
When  several  new  coffee  sub- 
stitutes have  entered  the  field, 
this  appeal  may  no  longer  be 
effective  and  any  new  coffee 
substitute  would  probably  do 
well  to  lay  most  stress  upon 
the  positive  benefits. 

Similar  principles  apply  to 
so-called  "  substitute "  copy 
where  the  advertiser  warns  the 
reader  against  imitations  of  his 
product-  The  buying  habit 
must  be  strong  Ijefore  a  warn- 
ing against  substitutes  can  be 
effective.  In  the  case  of  an 
article  bought  but  seldom,  it  is 
more  profitable  to  show  the 
need  and  to  show  that  the  ar- 


Lytol  in  nici  uki ., 

*Ttr  then  a  the  ilighitii  ihiVi  i  tl 
ftmu  ot.  infmioa. 

LtioI  ibould  b*  utd  npilul)r  h 


Lr*l  a  lb*  M 

pmiitMu  Uk  M 
otn  bichlondt  of 

Mi  uid  ptf*on>]  hjfieM. 

A  ouli  bontt  hMi  fee  omwIh  mi 
h  pfuiial  iBumia  ifiiiHt  Ihbtt 
■nciUal  bUb,  loH  ol  hMldi,  ad  mfM. 

IKfM  Smm.  tSt,  S0€,  tl.00 


Subordination  of  the  "  substitute  " 
appeal 
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tide  fills  the  need,  than  to  concentrate  upon  the  warning  against 
imitations.  "  Beware  of  Imitations "  is  a  weak  form  of 
reason-why  copy.  Even  where  the  merchandising  situation 
indicates  that  the  greatest  loss  suffered  by  the  article  is  a  loss 
through  substitutes  or  imitations,  it  is  still  wise  to_  use  a  com- 
plete, positive  appeal  and  insert  the  warning  at  the  close  as  a 
part  of  the  stimulus  to  action. 

Narrowing  the  Choice 

Reason-why  copy  always  leads  to  a  choice.  It  is  often  help- 
ful to  narrow  the  choice  to  several  types  of  articles  sold  by 
the  advertiser.  The  personal  salesman  of  lxx)ks  frequently 
gets  the  prospect  to  show  a  preference  for  one  of  several 
bindings,  l^efore  the  prospect  has  indicated  any  decision  as  to 
whether  he  will  buy  the  book  at  all.  Indeed  he  has  made  no 
decision,  but  by  fixing  his  mind  on  the  choice  l>etween  differ- 
ent bindings  he  leaps  over  the  other  decision.  Without  know- 
ing it.  he  has  decided  to  buy  the  article.  In  the  same  way,  an 
advertiser  of  cigars  by  mail  may  invite  the  reader  to  decide 
Ixrtween  two  shapes  of  the  same  cigar.  This  is  a  simple  choict* 
and  in  making  it  the  reader  is  led  to  choose  the  brand  itself. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  where  the  reason-why  copv 
apparently  does  not  ask  the  reader  to  choose  the  ty|)e  of  article, 
but  rather  to  choose  between  two  or  three  forms  of  the  same 
type  —  between  shaving  soap  in  the  form  of  stick,  powder,  or 
cream;  l)etween  tires  with  plain,  all-weather,  or  non-skidding 
treads. 

The  principle  involved  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  reason- 
why  copy  that  shows  the  **  deadly  parallel."  It  is.  in  a  sense, 
a  warning  against  substitutes.  The  advertiser  places  his  article 
l)eside  the  unnamed  articles  lx)u;T^ht  as  substitutes  and  asks 
to  have  an  intelligent  comparison  made.  The  choice  is  nar- 
rowed to  the  advertiser's  article  and  something  so  inferior 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  decision. 


0^ 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 

After  Reading  theie  Undeniable  Facti 


Thoe  Marks 
on  the  Puie  and 

the  Doubthil 
LOOK  OUT! 


Dioxogen 


THE  OAKLAND  CHEMrCAL  CO..  98  From  Street,  New  York  - 


Strong  rejsu[i-why  copy  using  tlie  "  Jcadly  [Kirjllel 
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Evidence 

All  reason-why  copy  should  be  based  upon  evidence,  either 
stated  or  implied  —  preferably  stated..  Evidence  is  oLthrge 
main  types : 

1 .  Tests  and  guarantees 

2.  Testimony 

3.  Facts  and  figures 

The  best  kind  of  evidence  is  that  which  the  reader  himself 
supplies  from  his  own  experience  and  knowledge.  Of  almost 
equal  value  are  tests  that  he  can  make  himself,  such  as  the 
litmus  paper  test  for  acid  mouth  in  the  case  of  Pebeco  and  the 
blow  pipe  test  on  white  lead  in  the  case  of  the  National  Lead 
Company.  Even  though  the  reader  does  not  actually  make 
the  test,  the  advertiser's  willingness  gives  him  confidence  in 
ithe  article.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  approval  and  money 
'back  offers  or  hard  and  fast  guarantees  played  up  in  the  copy. 

Testimony,  the  second  class  of  evidence,  consists  of  the 
statement  of  those  who  have  used  the  article  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  of  its  merits.  This  type  of  evidence  has  lost 
much  of  its  force  for  thinking  people  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  used  in  connection  with  medical  advertising  of 
doubtful  character  and  because  testimonials  are  frequently 
given  by  people  who  have  not  used  the  article  and  are  only 
trying  to  gain  a  little  notoriety.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the 
testimony  that  purports  to  come  from  actresses,  baseball 
players,  and  people  prominent  in  the  amusement  world  is  al- 
most negligible.  Such  testimonials  have  weight,  but  it  is 
frequently  by  their  appeal  to  the  emotion,  rather  than  by  their 
appeal  to  the  reason. 

The  only  kind  of  testimony  that  is  really  valuable  in  a 
strictly  reason-why  appeal  is  that  which  comes  from  people 
of  unquestioned  reputation  for  integrity,  who  are  qualified  to 
speak    with    authority.     The    testimony    of    architects    and 


The  Significance  of  Performance 

When  ll6tat»o!  ihcsamc  make  run  100  When  scientific  tests  ahow  that  o(  the 

viictall  tttvMjomhvitiai- — under  all  con-  power  developed  by  the  engine  of  thit  car 

ditiom  of  weather,  including  high  tempera-  S4.4%  is  traruformed  into  motion  and  only 

(urc*,al  lofty  altitudes,  over  rough  roads —  15.6  taken  up  by  friction — 


When  94  cars  of  the  same  make  average 
32.8  mile*  each  on  raw  galloK  af  gateliar, 
under  all  torts  of  road  and  weather  condi- 


When  ihe  experience  of  owners  of  this 
same  car  shows  from  400  to  POO  miles  per 
gallon  of  lubricating  oil  — 


Whea  owners  o(  cars  of  this  »me  make 
tbowan  average  life  per  set  of  tires  of  imrc 
than  8000  miles  in  ordinary,  every-day  use- 


When  five  *uch  feats — any  oi 
remarkable  in  itself — ar 
the  tame  car,  the  signi/icatice  of  lit  fur- 
formance  to  you,  as  a  car  buyer,  is  this: 


Tht  FranUin  u  tat  aU-roand  car— proved  at  every  point— 
power,  efBcioKy,  economy,  etc 


Reason-why  copy  based  on  the  evidence  of  records 
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builders  as  to  a  certain  type  of  furnace  may  do  much  to  create 
confidence.  It  is  best,  of  course,  when  the  author  of  the  testi- 
monial is  known  personally  or  by  reputation  to  a  large  per- 
centage of  prospective  buyers. 

The  third  kind  of  evidence  is  in  the  form  of  well  authen- 
ticated records  and  statistics  that  may  show  the  performance 
of  the  article  under  given  conditions,  the  volume  of  sales  for 
a  given  period,  or  the  like.  In  advertising  technical  products, 
evidence  of  this  form  is  particularly  strong.  Its  lack  of  in- 
trinsic interest,  however,  makes  it  less  useful  in  general  ad- 
vertising and  in  advertising  to  women. 

Whenever  used  such  evidence  should  Ix?  absolutely  specific. 
It  would  not  do  to  say  that  one  large  company  has  the  rtK)fs  of 
its  buildings  covered  by  our  roofing.  It  would  be  better  to  say 
**  The  Bush  Terminal  Company  has  3.100,000  square  feet  (70 
acres)  of  our  roofing.*'  Sometimes  facts  and  figures  can  be 
given  interest,  not  only  by  being  concrete,  but  by  being  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  action.  A  cross-country  endurance  trip 
of  an  automobile  might  have  something  of  more  interest  than 
miles  covered.  numl)er  of  gallons  of  gasoline  consumed  and 
cost  of  repairs.  It  might  show  how  the  car  plunged  through 
mud  up  to  the  hubs,  crossed  wa^^tes  of  desert  sand  and  crept 
along  the  edge  of  towering  cliffs  until  it  reached  its  destina- 
tion. This  method  is  to  l)e  used  with  some  caution.  If  the  ad- 
vertisement is  simhly  trying  to  convince  a  few  interested  per- 
sons, it  is  usuallv  l>etter  to  stick  to  the  conservative  tabulation 
of  figures. 

Deductive  Reasoning 

Before  the  writer  can  actually  lK.*gin  the  work  of  constnict- 
ing  a  piece  of  reas<^n-why  copy,  he  should  carefully  analyze  the 
proposition.      He  slioiild  ])ick  out  the  talking-points  ami  the 
facts  that  onglit  to  he  most  effective  with  his  prospective  buyers 
When  he  has  sifted  them  down  to  the  few  that  can  be  placed 
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in  a  single  piece  of  copy  he  is  ready  for  the  presentation  of  the 
argument.  The  two  main  orders  of  presentation  are  the  de- 
ductive and  the  inductive. 

The  deductive  order  gives  the  main  fact  or  assertion  first 
and  then  backs  it  up  with  explanation,  logical  reasoning  and 
evidence.  "  A  Marvel  of  Simplicity,''  says  the  Fiat  Car,  and 
then  gives  the  details  of  construction  which  prove  its  simplicity. 
'*  Insures  Light  in  Emergency/'  *' Cuts  Tire  Costs  in  Half,'* 
"  Three  Lamps  for  the  Price  of  One.*'  These  are  examples  of 
headlines  that  indicate  a  deductive  appeal. 

The  headline,  if  one  is  used,  however,  does  not  always  take 
the  form  of  a  general  assertion.  The  numl)er  of  elementary 
truths  that  attract  attention  are  somewhat  limited  and  if  thev 
were  used  often,  advertisements  would  be  so  much  alike  as  to 
be  hackneyed  and  unattractive.  Often  the  headline  is  a  ques- 
tion: "In  1918  What?;''  "How  may  I  tell  what  car  to 
buy?"  Sometimes  it  is  an  indirect  assertion,  "Why  You 
Should  Investigate,"  or  a  direct  command,  "  Get  the  Personal 
Touch."  Sometimes  the  headline  is  largely  a  human-interest 
appeal  and  the  deductive  method  appears  only  in  the  body  of 
the  copy. 

The  deductive  order  is  useful  when  the  general  appeal  is 
one  that  is  close  to  the  reader's  interests  and  capable  of  original 
phrasing.  It  has  publicity  value  in  that  even  the  reader  who 
gives  it  only  a  casual  glance  is  likely  to  get  the  main  idea  and 
receive  some  impression  that  will  l>e  useful  in  future  adver- 
tising, though  the  remainder  of  this  particular  advertisement 
is  not  read. 

The  danger  of  the  deductive  order  is  the  danger  of  indulging 
in  generalities  ihat  fail  to  arouse  interest.  There  is  a  further 
danger  in  that  writers  are  likely  to  follow  the  general  asser- 
tion with  a  mere  list  of  bccaiiscs,  disconnected  and  monoton- 
ous.  A  list  of  reasons  to  support  a  general  assertion  is  usu- 
ally a  weak  method.     If  it  is  used  the  word  because  should 
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BARRETT  SPECIFICATION  ROOFS 
No  Maintenance  Cost 

An  investigation  into  net  roofing  costs  will  promptly 
disclose  the  superiority  of  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 
Their  first  cost  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  permanent 
roof,  and,  as  they  require  no  painting  or  other  care  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  their  maintenance  cost  is  nil. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company,  with  a  total  roof  area 
of  more  than  70  acres  (3,ioo,cxx)  square  feet)  on  their 
181  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  illustrated  below, 
studied  the  subject  of  roofing  costs,  and  adopted  this  type 
of  roofs.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Bush  Terminal 
Company  writes : 

We  use  this  kind  of  roofing  because  our  experi- 
ence has  shown  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest. 
Our  analysis  of  first  cost  of  application  and  cost 
of  maintenance  entitles  us  to  speak  with  some 
measure  of  authority. 

The  roofing  contractor  states  that  the  expense  for 
maintenance  of  this  entire  roof  area  has  been  less  than 
$10  and  estimates  that  if  metal  or  ready-made  roofings 
had  been  used  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  keep  the 
buildings  free  from  leaks,  and  that  the  painting  bills 
alone  up  to  date  would  probably  have  amounted  to  at 
least  $50,000. 

It  is  on  such  evidence  as  this  that  we  base  the  state- 
ment that  the  maintenance  cost  of  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  is  nothing  per  year  —  and  the  $10  exception 
*'  proves  the  rule." 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  free  on  request. 
.\ddress  our  nearest  office. 


Deductive  reason-why  copy 
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BARRETT  SPECIFICATION  ROOFS 

A  $10  repair  bill  on  jo  acres  of  roof 
over  a  lO  year  period 

The  Bush  Terminal  Buildings  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ex- 
tend a  mile  along  the  shore. 

The  net  roof  area  of  these  buildings  is  3,100,000  square 
feet  —  or  more  than  70  acres. 

Every  inch  of  this  is  roofed  with  Barrett  materials  — 
and,  since  1897,  when  the  first  roof  was  covered,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  has  been  less  than  $10.00. 

The  Bush  Terminal  people  write  us: 

"  We  use  this  kind  of  roofing  because  our  ex- 
perience has  shown  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest. 
Our  analysis  of  first  cost  of  application  and  cost 
of  maintenance  entitles  us  to  speak  with  some 
measure  of  authority.' 


» 


The  idea  behind  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  is  an  old 
one.  established  by  years  of  experience  —  namely,  that 
coal  tar  pitch,  tarred  felt,  and  gravel  or  slag,  when  prop- 
erly laid,  make  the  best  and  most  economical  roof  cov- 
ering. 

Architects,  engineers  and  contractors  know  that,  if 
The  Barrett  Specification  is  followed  absolutely,  the 
resulting  roof  will  last  longer  and  cost  less  than  any  other 
kind. 


Copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  with  tracing  ready  for 

incorporation  in  your  building  plans  sent  free 

on  request.     Address  our  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  ^[AXUFACTURIXG  COMPANY 


Inductive  reason-why  copy 
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not  Ix;  lacked  on  at  the  beginning  of  each  reason,  for  the  word 
is  not  deserving  of  this  emphasis. 

The  deductive  appeal,  however,  is  usually  good  for  news- 
paper copy  and  for  copy  in  other  publications  reaching  a  wide 
class  of  readers. 

Inductive  Appeal 

The  inductive  appeal  begins  with  a  concrete  fact  or  bit  of^ 
evidence  and  from  this  proceeds  to  the  general  assertion  or 
cpnclusion.  The  concrete  fact  may  be  a  big  one  —  one  that 
almost  implies  a  conclusion.  A  good  instance  of  this  is  the 
Reo  advertisement  which  reads:  "$200  Buried."  It  begins 
with  this  concrete  statement  and  then  shows  how  the  buver 
benefits  by  this  extra  $200  spent  on  details  of  construction  that 
are  not  apparent  to  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concrete 
fact  may  l)e  a  small  one  as  **  There  is  no  gear  lever  in  the  new 
Haynes  Car/*  or,  '*  Our  average  profit  is  $2.90  per  tire."  It 
may  simply  be  a  suggestion  of  the  particular  piece  of  evidence, 
as  **  Cambridge's  Experience  with  Tarvn'a  "  or  "  A  Million 
Dollars*  Worth  of  Harley-Davidsons  in  the  Government  Serv- 
ice. 

It  is  o])\  ious  that  in  most  cases  inductive  copy  has  little  pul)- 
licity  value.  It  has  to  l^e  read  completely  l)efore  the  argument 
can  have  nuich  weight.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended,  there- 
fore, in  most  cases  of  newspaper  advertising  or  in  cases  where 
the  message  is  to  l)e  impressed  upon  a  large  numljer.  It  is 
•^advisable  for  advertisements  in  business  and  technical  publica- 
•  tions  where  readers  are  picked  and  in  advertisements  where  it 
is  more  important  to  convince  a  few  people  than  it  is  to  make 
a  slight  ini])ressioii  iipc^n  a  much  larger  number. 

'J  he  CNamj)lc  on  paii^e  100  represents  a  piece  of  inductive 
copy  bast'd  uj)on  the  same  material  as  the  advertisement  on 
pa^a'  n^'<.  wliirli  is  a  deductive  appeal.  In  this  case  the  in- 
(liutivc  appeal  i^  tlie  more  effective.     The  evidence  has  suf- 
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ficient  interest  in  itself  to  attract  readers,  because  of  the 
prominence  of  the  concern  and  the  exactness  of  the  figures. 
The  general  claims,  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as  might  be 
made  by  almost  any  other  roofing  manufacturer  and  are  not 
convincing  until  the  evidence  has  been  read. 

Point  of  View 

So  far.  we  have  considered  the  reason-why  copy  as  if  it  were 
in  the  form  of  abstract  argument.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  though  it  is  most  typical.  Reason-why  copj  may  be 
presented  in_the  first. person  where  the  advertiser  himselj .tdls 
his^^lctry. 

This  first  person^method  has  the  tone  of  realism  and  usually 
crates  a  good  deal  of  confidence..  Its  only  danger  is  that  of 
appearing  egotistical.  E\^  though  it  is  written  in  the  first 
perso»  the  reader^s  interest  must  always  be  kept  foremost.  It 
should  have  the  **  yoii  ^attitude. 

^S'greatdeal  of  reason-why  copy  is  written  from  the  second 
person  point  of  view.  Examples  of  this  are  numerous  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

The  abstract  third  person  method  has  already  l)een  dealt  with. 
Occasionallv  an  advertisement  is  written  in  which  an  article 
is  personified.  This  is  most  frequently  done  when  the  evi- 
dence is  one  of  records  that  the  article  has  made. 

Style  and  Tone 

When  we  speak  of  reason-why  copy  as  argumentative,  it 
must  not  l^e  taken  to  imply  that  it  must  be  aggressive  or 
dominating.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
it  is.  The  selling  attitude  leads  to  aggressiveness.  Reason- 
why  copy  in  the  minds  of  many  people  is  composed  of  short. 
snappy  sentences  Tike  those  of  a  Brisbane  editorial.  Vv^x  the 
average  person  aridTTie  average  article,  this  tone  is  useful. 

Some  classes  of  people,  however,  cannot  be  successfully  ap- 
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pealed  to  in  that  way.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  bullied  or  ex- 
horted. In  appealing  to  such  classes  it  is  better  tojise  the 
insinuating  or  persuasive  tone.  The  advertiser  merely  states 
the  facts  and  allows  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

There  are  all  varieties  of  tone  from  the  cheap  clap-trap  to 
the  ultra  dignified  and  reserved.  It  is  nearly  always  safe 
to  adopt  a  tone  that  is  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes 
—  simple,  sincere,  and  forceful,  without  being  noisy  or  over^ 
emphatic. 

Successful  reason-why  copy  has  refuted  the  claim  that  a 
long  advertisement  will  not  be  read.  A  long  advertisement 
1  will  be  read  provided  it  is  made  interesting  to  the  reader  and 
,  contains  real  selling  arguments.  If  the  purpose  of  the  adver- 
tisement is  to  convince,  it  usually  requires  some  length.  Eye- 
liberation  takes  time  and  if  the  reader  is  to  deliberate  the  writer 
may  w^ell  go  along  with  him  and  help  him  deliberate  so  as  to 
be  sure  he  will  reach  the  right  conclusion.  In  some  business 
magazines  multi-page  advertisements  —  in  some  cases  reach- 
ing eight  pages  —  have  been  proved  successful.  A  man  who 
is  genuinely  interested  will  read  them  and  he,  of  course,  is  the 
man  who  is  the  best  prospect.  But  the  copy  must  l)e  sincere, 
must  be  vital,  and  must  contain  not  merely  words  but  facts. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

HUMAN-INTEREST  COPY 

Its  Purposes  and  Methods 

Human-Interest  copy,  or  **  Short-Circuit ''  copy  as  psy- 
chologists^gair  it,  rnaL-p^i  itQ  chief  appeal  to  the  senses  or  emo- 
tions  of  the  reader,  with  the  object  of  arousing  desire  for  the 
article  advertised.  Response  to  it  is  usually  instinctive  rather 
than  reasoned,  and  consequently  depends  largely  -  upon  sug- , 
gestion  —  very  little  upon  deliberation. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  natural  that  human-interest  ad-  /  / 
vertisements  depend  more  upon  illustration  and  other  elements  I  ( 
of  display  than  upon  the  copy  itself.     Frequently  the  copy 
plays  but  a  small  part.     It  is  not  in  any  case  unimportant,  for 
however  brief  it  is,  it  should  have  some  human-interest  quality 
and  harmonize  with  the  display. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  all  copy  has  some  human  interest. 
whether  intentional  or  unintentional,  for  all  svmbols  —  words 
as  well  as  colors  and  forms  —  have  their  associations  as  well 
as  their  definite  meaning.  Even  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  name 
of  a  person  calls  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  some  individual 
of  that  name  he  has  known  in  his  experience  and  the  word  is 
unconsciously  colored  by  his  impression  of  the  individual. 
Anna,  Grace,  Margaret.  Helen,  Charles,  and  Henry  each  brings 
up  its  associations  from  past  experience,  usually  with  a  feeling 
of  like  or  dislike.  That  is  why  the  writers  of  romance  choose 
unusual  names  for  their  heroes  and  heroines  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  not  be  distracted  by  impressions  of  every  day  peo- 
ple he  has  known. 

This  simple  instance  shows  how  important  it  is  that  the 

ao3 
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writer  of  any  advertising  appeal  should  heed  the  suggestion  or 
connotation  of  the  symbols  he  uses  even  though  he  is  writing 
an  appeal  to  the  intellect  or  reason.  A  reason-why  advertise- 
ment for  tailored  clothing  tried  to  enforce  its  argument  that 
clothes  should  be  individual  by  proving  that  each  man  is  dif- 
ferent from  all  others.  Its  headline  read  **  Dowrt  to  Your 
Thumb  Prints.''  There  was  no  intention  of  suggesting  crim- 
inals, yet  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Bertillon  system  of 
thumb  prints  would  associate  criminals  with  the  clothes  and 
thus  be  drawn  away  from  the  real  message  of  the  advcrti^^e- 
ment.  It  was  good  reason-why  spoiled  by  an  unfortunate 
human-interest  association. 

The  writer  must  constantly  be  on  his  guard  against  elements 
in  the  display  or  copy  that  will  distract  the  reader  from  the  mes- 
sage to  be  conveyed,  or  associate  some  unpleasant  idea  with 
his  impression.  In  the  writing  of  reason-why  copy,  however, 
he  has  merely  to  guard  against  unintentional  bad  suggestion. 
In  writing  human-interest  copy  he  is  attempting  to  secure  in- 
tentional good  suggestion.  He  is  trying  to  arouse  jlesire  for 
his  article  by  associating  with  it  pleasant  and  relevant  ideas 
that  will  make  people  instinctively  desire  its  possession. 

How  Suggestion  Works 

We  may  conveniently  look  upon  suggestion  as  a  method  of 
causing  the  reader  to  see  a  complete  image  by  giving  him  a 
part  of  it.  The  remainder  he  constructs  from  his  imagination, 
based  on  his  past  experience.  It  is  as  if  we  had  a  circle  with 
a  small  segment  omitted,  or  even  segments.  The  eye  would 
leap  the  gaps  and  would  see  the  circle  as  a  complete  unbroken 
whole. 

This  method  of  sugc:estion  has  been  effectively  used  in  ad- 
vertising illustrations  by  Coles  Phillips  and  others.  Their 
shadow  (Irawinj^s  do  not  >how  complete  fij^ures.  They  mertrly 
give  us  some  lines  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  human  fonn 
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we  have  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  rest.  In  the  same  way  we 
can  take  a  common  maxim  and  repeat  the  first  part  of  it: 
*'  All's  Well,"  "  Never  too  Late/'  "  A  Stitch  in  Time/'  and  lo 
on.  The  mind  supplies  the  rest.  In  a  story  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  give  the  ending.  A  slight  turn  in  the  direction  of 
the  solution  is  enough  for  the  reader. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  method  of  associating 
ideas  is  used  in  advertising  copy.  Frequently  an  old  adage  or 
maxim  is  paraphrased,  such  as  **  A  Tube  in  Time  Saved  Mine  " 
or  **  A  ^liss  is  as  Good  as  her  Smile."  These  give  no  appeal 
lo  the  reason.  They  do,  however,  have  some  emotional  effect ; 
first  by  their  appeal  to  the  sense  of  humor,  and  second  by  the 
fact  that  they  associate  with  the  article  things  that  are  old  and 
true,  so  that  unconsciouslv  the  reader  is  led  to  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  advertiser  and  his  message. 

Another  method  of  using  suggestion  was  shown  by  the  ad- 
vertisers of  Wilson  Whiskey  during  President  Wilson's  Cam- 
paign of  19 1 2.  The  copy  was  brief  and  contained  such  state- 
ments as  the  following:  '*  Long  Live  Wilson  and  so  will  you 
if  vou  drink  Wilson  from  the  l)ottle  which  won't  refill." 
The  value  of  this  came  first  from  associating  the  name  of  the 
whiskey  with  the  name  of  a  prominent  and  popular  man  and 
second  from  the  fact  that  it  suggested  the  value  of  Wilson 
Whiskey  by  showing  that  it  had  to  be  protected.  It  suggested 
that  care  had  to  be  taken  to  protect  it  from  substitution  or 
adulteration.  There  was  no  proof,  no  reasoning,  but  instead 
of  this  long  process  there  was  a  suggestion  that  made  the  mind 
leap  the  gap  and  reach  the  conclusion  that  Wilson  Whiskey 
must  be  good. 

An  even  more  powerful  kind  of  suggestion  is  that  given 
us  by  the  words  and  acts  of  other  persons.  We  see  a  person 
doing  a  thing  and  there  is  a  natural  tendency  on  our  part  to 
follow  suit.  One  man  in  a  street  car  yawns  and  soon  every- 
body is  yawning.     One  man  stands  in  the  street  and  gazes  up 
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at  the  top  of  a  high  building.  A  crowd  collects  with  eachjiiaii_ 
craning  his  neck.  The  suggestion  given  by  an  action  is,  of 
course,  stronger  than  that  given  by  words.  Consequentlji^Jhis 
niethod  lends  Jtself  to  pictorial  advertising  better  than-4e-aH- 
cogy^advertising.  Articles  such  as  Arrow  Collars  and  Cluett 
Shirts  depend  largely  on  it.  The  suggestibn,  of  course,  is 
strongest  when  the  person  pictured  is  one  whom  we  adniirc. 
For  ilTaf  reason  the  persons  pictured  as  wearing  advertised 
brands  of  ready-made  clothes,  shirts,  etc.,  are  usually  engaged 
in  the  activities  of  the  leisure  classes,  even  though  these  brands 
might  not  actually  be  worn  by  such  persons  on  such  occasions. 
Sometimes  a  prominent  person,  such  as  Mrs.  Castle  or  John 
McGraw,  is  shown  using  or  wearing  the  article  in  question. 

This  method,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  so  successful  in  the 
copy  proper  as  it  is  in  the  illustrations.  It  is  used,  neverthe- 
less, by  naming  the  article  after  some  prominent  individual,  as 
"  Mary  Garden  Perfume,**  "  Lillian  Russell  Face  Cream."  and 
the  "  Castle  Pump."  It  is  also  used  by  giving  testimonials  and 
indorsements  from  prominent  persons,  especially  in  the  field  of 
sport. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  suggestion  is 
used  in  human-interest  copy  to  arouse  a  buying  impulse.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  idea  is  to  take  advantage  of  some  well- 
worn  channel  of  thought  and  start  the  reader  along,  confident 
that  he  will  reach  the  conclusion. 

When  Human-Interest  Copy  is  Appropriate 

It  is  necessary  here  to  give  some  brief  classification  of  the 
propositions  for  which  human-interest  copy  is  appropriate. 
The  fact  that  suggestion  depends  upon  experience  indicates 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  used  in  advertisements  about  new  and 
unfamiliar  articles.  Some  human  interest  may  be  necessary 
to  arouse  desire,  hut  desire  alone  is  not  enough.  All  the  sales 
functions  need  to  be  accomplished  in  such  articles  though  part 
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of  them  may  be  accomplished  by  salesmen.  Even  in  such  cases, 
if  the  article  will  be  bought  finally  l)ecause  of  deliberation,  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  start  deliberation  by  means  of  the  copy. 
On  the  other  hand,  articles  that  are  bought  because  of  de- 
sire alone  —  that  is,  luxuries  and  articles  that  appeal  to  the 
senses  primarily  —  may  generally  use  human-interest  copy. 
TheToilo wing  classification  indicates  articles  for  which  human- 
interest  copy  is  suitable. 

1.  Articles  for  personal  use,  especially  for  adornment  or 

the  improvement  of  one's  appearance,  such  as  toilet 
articles,  jewelry,  clothing  accessories,  etc. 

2.  Articles  for  family  use  that  contribute  to  the  enjoyment 

of  Hfe,  such  as  musical  instruments,  toys,  and  the 
like. 

3.  Articles  that  contribute  to  the  personal  safety  or  longer 

life  of  the  individual  or  members  of  his  familv,  such 
as  insurance,  safety  devices,  revolvers,  etc. 

4.  Most  foods  and  drinks  and  smoking  materials,  especially 

those  bought  for  enjoyment  rather  than  for  nourish- 
ment, such  as  candy,  beer  and  liquors,  ginger  ale, 
grape  juice,  tobacco  and  cigarettes. 

5.  Articles  bought  frequently  as  gifts,  such  as  silverware, 

books,  and  flowers. 

Price  is  frequently  a  factor  in  determining  whether  the  ap- 
peal shall  be  to  the  reason  or  to  the  emotion.  Articles  of  small 
price  can  be  sold  usually  by  human  interest.  The  method, 
howlSv'er,  thai  is  godd'for  chewing  gum,  soap,  and  tobacco  is 
not  so  good  for  automobiles,  pianos,  and  furniture.  A  still 
further  factor  is  the  class  of  readers.  All  persons  can  be 
reached  by  an  appeal  to  the  emotions,  but  it  is  far  easier  in  the 
case  of  women  than  of  men  and  is  difficult  in  the  case  of  busi- 
neSsTnen  and  farmers.  Again,  the  article  that  is  dominant  in 
its  field  can  better  afford  to  use  the  human-interest  appeal  than 
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/can  the  article  that  is  a  relatively  small  and  unimportant  com- 
petitor. 

Direct  Appeals  to  the  Senses 

The  simplest,  though  by  no  means  the  easiest,  of  human 
interest  appeals  is  the  direct  appeal  to  the  senses.  This  almost 
ajxvaj^s  involves  the  use  o(.  ilhistration.  It  is  difficult  by  means 
of  words  alone  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  taste  or  sound  or 
smell  of  an  article,  and  of  course  in  making  him  imagine  the 
appearance,  the  illustration  is  one  hundred  times  as  effective 
as  words.  The  English  vocabulary  contains  so  few  words 
that  directly  describe  sensations  that  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
resort  to  more  indirect  methods. 
V  I  If  a  direct  appeal  to  the  senses  is  used,  it  must  be  absolutely 
\Sirect  and  concrete.  Vague,  general  words  such  as  pleasant, 
ad^liyhtful,  delicious,  and  the  like,  have  no  human-interest  value. 
Bjhey  have  been  used  so  often  they  are  worn  out,  and  more- 
over they  are  too  vague  to  convey  a  definite  impression.  The 
writer  should  try  to  pick  out  the  distinguishing  superiority  of 
his  article  that  will  appeal  to  Jhe  -senses,  and  suggest  this  by 
an  e.xact  and  concrete  description.  He  should  also  picture  the 
article^ iruni  the  standpoint  of  the  user.  OnTv  in  this  way  can 
he  bring  the  article  to  the  reader's  actual  or  imagined  experi- 
ence. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate: 

Wouldn't  You  Like  a  Soap  with  the  Real 
Fragrance  of  Violets? 

The  delicate  |>erfume  of  the  fresh,  sweet  violets,  so  real 
you  can  close  your  eyes  and  fairly  believe  you  are  smelling 
the  fresh-cut  flowers  themselves  —  this  is  the  toilet  delight 
awaiiinjTj  you  in  Jergcn's  N'iolet  Glycerine  Soap! 

And  we  have  caught  this  real  violet  fragrance  in  a  soap 
so  dear  you  can  see  through  it  —  the  color  of  the  violet  leaf, 
a  beautiful  translucent  green. 

**  Freshen-up  "  with  it  to-night ! 
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See  what  a  sense  of  dainty  cleanliness  it  brings  you,  what 
an  exquisitely  fresh  fragrance  it  imparts  to  your  skin  and 
hair. 

Any  water,  anywhere,  releases  its  delicate  perfume  and 
makes  an  instant  lather  —  soft,  white  and  plentiful. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  wrong  methods  of 
making  a  sense  appeal : 

The  New,  Delicious  and  Really  Nutritious  Candy 

MELLAMALT 
CONFECTIONS 

The  product  of  a  new  candy-making  formula  that  provides 
health-giving  qualities  in  addition  to  rare  deliciousness. 

You  can't  eat  too  manv  of  them  —  because  no  harmful  in- 
gredients  are  used.  Nothing  else  in  them  but  pure  cream, 
sugar,  nuts,  pure  fruit  flavoring  and  delicious  concentrated 
extract  of  malt  —  acknowledged  by  physicians  to  possess 
highest  nutritive  value. 


Wiser  Than  Her  Grandmother 
Grandmother  believed  heavy  meats  and  pastries  were  nec- 
essary for  active,  vigorous  girls. 

Granddaughter  knows  that  her  happy  face  —  her  springing 
walk  —  her    gay    spirits  —  all    are    caused    by    wholesome, 
energy-building  sugar. 
Each  day  granddaughter  eats 

MORSE'S  MILK  CHOCOLATE  CREAMS 

In  the  one  case  the  copy  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  candy 
contains  malt.  To  the  average  mind  malt  is  medicinal  and 
therefore  incongruous  with  the  taste  of  candy.  In  fact,  most 
people  would  not  care  to  eat  candy  that  contains  malt.  The 
other  case  gives  an  unfortunate  suggestion  to  people  who  re- 
spect their  grandparents  —  and  respect  for  the  aged  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  race.  In  general,  a  sense  appeal  must  con- 
tain no  ideas  that  are  irrelevant  or  incongruous  to  the  average 
person's  conception  of  the  article,  nor  should  they  awaken 
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emotions  of  a  negative  kind  that  would  counteract  the  positive 
desire  that  is  being  created; 

Tact  Essential  and^ood  Taste 

Many  grape  juice  advertisements  have  made  the  mistake 
of  associating  the  unpleasant  ideas  of  alcoholics  with  their 
product,  as  for  example  in  the  advertisement  w-hich  begins  as 
follows:  **  Take  a  Joy  Ride  with  Me.  No  Gray  Dawn  of 
the  Morning  After  for  people  who  drink  Armour's  Grape 
Juice.*'  Unless  the  appeal  were  made  mainly  to  people  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wines  and  beer,  which  obviously 
is  not  the  case,  the  suggestion  of  such  a  beginning  would  be 
unfortunate  and  would  interfere  with  the  taste  appeal  of  the 
copy. 

Another  danger  to  be  avoided  in  sense  appeals  is  that  of 
making  them  so  vivid  that  they  are  disgusting.  The  most 
conspicuous  example  of  this  in  recent  years  was  the  chewing 
gum  advertisement  which  read  **  Click  go  the  teeth.  Out 
trickles  the  delicious  juice  of  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum." 
The  appeal  was  constructed  along  the  right  lines  but  the  image 
created  would  antagonize  any  normal  person. 

It  is  also  well  to  avoid  associating  an  article  to  be  used  by 
refined  persons  with  a  person  of  the  lower  classes  or  with  an 
animal.  An  advertisement  that  shows  a  hobo  picking  up  a 
cigar  butt,  and  saying  "  I  find  Prince  Charley's  Cigars  ex- 
cellent "  does  not  sell  them  to  discriminating  smokers. 

In  similes,  likewise,  it  is  well  to  avoid  comparisons  with 
persons  or  conditions  for  which  there  can  be  no  feeling  of 
respect.  '*  Make  Your  Breath  as  Sweet  as  a  Cow's  Breath  " 
does  not  constitute  an  effective  appeal  for  chewing  gum.  Aji^ 
image  must  be  more  than  merely  vivid  and  concrete.  It  must 
be  pleasurable  and  reasonably  close  to  the  reader's  experience? 

A  direct  sense  appeal  does  not  always  mean  a  direct  descrip- 
tion  of  the  article.     It  may  be  a  description  of  the  process  by 
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which  the  article  is  made  or  the  conditions  that  surround  it. 
We  may  get  a  desire  for  a  certain  brand  of  milk  by  learning  that 
it  comes  from  "  contented  cows  grazing  in  green  pastures." 
We  may  want  a  breakfast  food  more  because  we  learn  that 
**  no  human  hands  touch  it  '*  before  our  own.  These  appeals 
are  incidentally  reason  appeals.  Primarily,  however,  they 
stimulate  desire  through  the  senses.  The  following  piece  of 
copy  is  an  interesting  if  somewhat  exaggerated  example  of  this 
type  of  appeal. 

We  Pick  Them  at  Sunrise 

Red-ripe  solid  Jersey  tomatoes  with  the  dew  standing  on 
them,  and  flashing  out  among  the  vines. 

The  fruit  at  that  hour  is  cold  and  firm.  When  you  open  it 
the  juice  glistens  temptingly;  and  the  delicious  flavor  is  like 
nothing  else  in  the  world. 

That  is  what  you  get  in 

CAMPBELL'S  TOMATO  SOUP 

We  make  these  perfect  tomatoes  into  soup  the  day  they  are 
picked.  The  Campbell  process  retains  all  their  native  qual- 
ity and  freshness  and  their  delightful  aroma. 

All  the  other  ingredients  are  equally  choice  and  tempting. 
And  our  exclusive  blending- formula  produces  a  result  so  in- 
viting and  so  wholesome  that  experts  agree  in  classing  Camp- 
bell's as  the  standard  perfect  tomato  soup. 

Wouldn't  your  family  enjoy  it  today  ? 

Imitation 

A  more  jiidirect  sense  appeal,  but  frequently  effective,  is 
made  by  showing  someone  enjoying  the  article.  Thus,  we 
see  a  child  licking  the  peanut  butter  from  a  slice  of  bread, 
a  family  gathered  around  a  pianola  or  a  talking  ma- 
chine in  attitudes  of  eager  attention,  a  man  smiling  as  he 
puffs  at  his  cigar.  We  imagine  their  pleasure  and  want  to 
share  it.     As  has  been  remarked  earlier,  the  person    pictured 


rHEl  highnl    idcdl   dI    IuIhIidW'   lovtra  ot    nch  coiJnrKiB) — ii   lulizcd   m 
Liggell's  Cliocolala.     TTw  crjimg  foe  more  lingers — bccMUc  ihcH  uiesiliUe 
ann  iJ  flavor  a  never  IcuHotien    Thjt  >  why  ihfy  are  "The  iwceteil  rtoiy  ei«  lokT 


Kxaggtrati-U  and  alisiirJ  in  every  rc:>i>ect.     Makes  no  sense  appeal 
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must  be  of  the  kind  we  wish 
to  imitate,  otherwise  the  ail- 
vertisenient  not  only  does 
not  give  us  a  buying  impulse 
but  may  gi\e  us  an  actual 
aversion  to  the  article. 

What  is  equally  import- 
ant, the  characternTustrated 
must  exercise  reasonable  re- 
straint. Usually  it  does  not 
please  us  to  see  a  young 
woman  eating  chocolates 
with  too  vivid  an  e\pres.sion 
of  pleasure,  and  although  it 
may  be  attractive  to  sec  her 
displaying  her  hosiery  to  the 
knee,  it  ts  likely  to  antago- 
nize a  refined  woman  and 
make  Iicr  feel  that  that  par- 
ticular brand  of  hosiery  is 
not  worn  by  really  nice 
women.  The  great  success 
of  McCallum  Hosiery  adver- 
tising has  been  due  to  its  re- 
straint. There  is  never  any 
lengthy  display  of  limb  and 
usually  there  is  not  actually 
descriptive  copy  except  of  an 
informative  kind. 

The  advertisements  on 
pages  212  and  213  illustrate 
the  difference  Iwtwecn  an 
Unrestrained  appeal  which 
repels    by    its    exaggeration 


IT'S  preny  hard  to  wait  that 
last  hall -hour  before  dnddy 
comes  wiih  (he  box  o(  •iM*. 
But  •^*'  are  worth  waitinfi 
(or.  TTiey  always  Taste  just  a 
little  better  than  you  remembet. 


Bonbons^   Qiocolales 

Children  liKp  •**-  best  be- 
cause ihcy  are  mo5t  delicious. 
Mother  liteB  ihem  best  (or  the 
children  because  ihey  are  al- 
ways pure  and  Iresh,  <d^^ 
!:oine  in  so  many  varieties  ihat 
ihey  suit  every  age  and  laste, 

>-«^  candies  are  sold  by 
■'■tjr^i'  Hgenti  (leading  dtiipeisrs 
everywhere)  in  United  Slates 
and  Canada,  If  there  should 
be   no  sales  agent    near  you. 

1   fKVING   PLACE 
NEW  YORK 


Appeal  hy  siifiRestion  (used  ii 
tlrcn's  luagaiiiie) 
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and  absurdity,  and  a  restrained  appeal  which  suggests  more 
than  it  says. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  second  appeal  shows  a  child  as 
the  subject.  In  taste  appeals  it  is  usually  safest  to  feature 
children.  Even  though  they  are  shown  keenly  enjoying  their 
peanut  butter,  jam,  grape  juice  or  candy,  their  physical  pleas- 
ure is  not  offensive,  even  to  refined  people. 

Few,  articles  can  be  advertised  entirely  b}'  a  sen^e  appeal. 
Usiiglly  the  human-interest  appeal  is  directed  to  the  emotions. 
Curiosity,  ambition,  love,  and  pride  are  amongTTie  strongest 
emotions  and  those  most  coinmDnhr  appealed  to.  F^anlis  even 
stronger,  but  is  dangerous  except  in  the  case  of  articTes  bought 
for  protection  and  the  like. 

Emotional  appeals  frequently  are  made  through  the  senses. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  sometimes  between  a  sense 
appeal  and  an  emotional  appeal.  The  advertising  of  musical 
instruments  usually  blends  the  two  and  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
the  sound  of  the  instrument  leaves  off  and  the  joy  or  pathos 
of  its  effect  begins. 

Direct  Appeals  Jo  th^JgijjoliQJQs 

The  simplest  type  of  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions  is  that 
known  as  the  inspirational  type  and  used  for  correspondence 
school  courses  and  tlTe  TikeT' The  reader  is  addressed  as 
\**you"  and  is  exhorted  to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  become  a 
Itrained  man.  He  is  reminded  of  his  duty  to  himself,  his 
parents,  or  his  family.  He  is  reminded  of  his  need  of  in- 
creased pay  and  shown  the  way  to  get  it.  By  these  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  other  appeals  to  ambition,  love,  pride,  or 
acquisitiveness  he  is  made  to  desire  the  education,  the  set  of 
books,  or  the  article,  whatever  it  mav  be. 

In  such  appeals  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  reader  in  a  fa- 
miliar situation  or  one  which  it  is  natural  to  imagine  —  such 
situations  as  counting  the  contents  of  the  pay  envelope,  figur- 


• .  J ' 
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ing  expenses,  seeing  another  person  promoted,  or  the  like. 
In  the  case  of  the  business  man  it  is  Hkely  to  be  perplexity  over 
some  difficult  problem;  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  the  discomfort 
and  inconvenience  of  sweeping  or  washing  clothes  by  old 
methods,  etc.  In  any  case  the  headline  must  be  concrete 
and  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  those  who  are  sought  as 
buyers. 

This  direct  appeal  is  capable  of  many.  uses,  but  iLhilSJo  be 
carefully  handled.  One  oMhe^chJef  daogers  is  that  it  .may 
easily  have  die  suggestion  of  preaching  and  it  is  humsyxjiature 
to  resent  advice  gratuitously  offered. 

Dramatic  Form 

Because  of  the  general  aversion  to  preaching,  the  dramatic 
form  is  sometimes  a  safer  method  than  the  direct  appeal. 
Here  the  advertisement  becomes- a.  monologue  by  some  pic- 
tured  6fo!Herwise  visualized  character.  Exhortationor  acfvice 
is  giverr^tiim7nori3y^i}re  writer,  and  is  therefore  less  likely 
^9  gfltoldii  Moreover,  the  use  of  this  character  has  greater 
realism  and  a  stronger  personality.  It  gives  a  chance  for 
colloquial  language  such  as  might  be  used  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. 

The  monologue  should  begin  with  a  tense  moment  or  a  cru- 
cial situation  in  the  life  of  the  person  addressed.  It  must  be 
absolutely  concrete.  Such  a  beginning  as  "  It  is  a  great  op- 
portunity "  or  "  Here  is  your  chance ''  is  not  strong  enough. 
The  best  headline  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  question  or  an- 
swer to  an  unspoken  question  of  the  reader.  The  advertise- 
ment on  page  217  illustrates  an  effective  method  of  writing 
monologue  copy. 

The  dialogue  is  only  a  minor  variation  of  the  monologue  and 
the  same  general  principles  apply  to  it.  It  is  hard  to  handle 
effectively,  however,  because  it  has  greater  tendency  toward 
length.     There  is  a  temptation  also  to  have  opposing  views 
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presented  and  although  the  interests  of  the  advertiser  ulti- 
mately triumph  in  the  copy,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  other  side  may  prevail  with  the  reader.  Dialogue 
heightens  the  reality  by  giving  more  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
quality  to  the  characters.  It  is  especially  good  in  appeals  to 
/sentiment. 

The  Story  Form 

The  story  form  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  widely  useful 
of  all  human  interest  appeals.  It  is  written  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  stories  in  the  magazines  but  instead  of  beginning 
with  the  most  important  facts  about  the  -aaiticlc  ^t  begins 
logically  with  the  incident  .that  set  the  story  jmnotion.  In- 
stead of  saying.  **  This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  got  a  higher 
position  l)ecause  of  his  correspondence  school  training,"  it 
begins,  " '  You  are  wanted  in  the  Board  Room.'  This  is  the 
message  that  Bert  Williams  received,  etc."  It  is  not  until  later 
that  the  reader  is  told  whv  Williams  was  called  before  the 
board  of  directors  and  made  treasurer  of  the  company.  In 
rare  cases  it  is  effective  to  tell  the  purpose  of  the  story  first. 

In  such  a  story  as  this  the  facts  stated  must  be  absolutely 
credible.  If  thev  are  true,  so  much  the  Ijetter,  but  at  least 
they  must  appear  true,  and  as  a  rule  this  is  impossible  unless 
they  are  founded  upon  truth. 

Sentiment  and  Sentimentality 

In  all  human-interest  appeals  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  sentiment  and  sentimentality.  Senti- 
mentality means  an  attempt  to  arouse  emotion  withoiU  an  ade- 
quatc  cause.  It  is  easy  to  make  human-interest  copy ^^sI«<4tt, 
mushy,  and  ineffective.  Readers  do  not  care  to  read  an  ad- 
vertisement that  is  full  of  extravagant  praises  of  a  product, 
even  tliouijfh  tliey  are  represented  as  cc^minc:  from  the  lips  of 
some   third   person,   nor   do  they    feel   sympathetic   with   the 


"Yes,  I'll  tell  you  vth».t 
makes  the  d^erence 


^>r  HOOD  ad  r«i  »2.000.     Yoi  bxm      Jacn.^  W.  Jnki,  ot  Hrv  Y«k  t-'Divrr^. 
rw   «r«   wok-ud    ri»>'l    a.      Tn    b«      ud  by  bMH-  l»dB.  Ilk  F»a  A  Vud«- 

Mdim  Ac  .^.dc  Ud -i  ln«^«-  lip.FV^d>i>i<Jih<N.i>oMlC<rBMkk.Eli>b 

ha^B.  .  .   -hok.      Yw  lin'L     TWt     Tmt- 

*—  i^iiMFHi      DwliollhccipsitmeJ         -Akad  _»<d«|ii-Ak4LM>>«  n_ 

vac  I. iU«.^»diBt»d to !<««.<».  i'iisijsix^snEjUii; 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

AMw  ru«,  Nn  Tvk  On 
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monologue  artist  when  he  expresses  himself  in  the  followinp 
impassioned  way : 

And  Betty !  When  the  last  note  ends  as  softly  as  a  fall- 
ing rose  leaf,  Betty  sits  there  with  her  dear  little  head 
drooped,  her  face  flushed  and  rosy,  the  most  splendid  dewy 
moisture  in  her  eyes,  and  she  just  wants  to  put  her  head  on 
my  shoulder,  and  I  know  it  and  Vm  King.  I  say  it  gently, 
"  Betty,  come  here,"  and  without  a  word  she  comes.  She 
cuddles  on  my  big  awkward  knees  and  her  head  slips  into 
that  place  on  my  shoulder,  and  all  I  can  say  is,  "Oh,  my 
dear.    My  very,  very,  very  dearest  dear." 

There  is  a  place  for  sentiment  in  copy.     Every  one  knows 

that  buying  is  most  common  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
•  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  purchases  for  the  family 

throughout  the  year  are  made  on  sentiment.  But  there  is  no 
I  room  for  sentimentality.     It  jnay  be  added  that  tije^natuTfejif 

suggestion  itself  indicates  that  m' every-4^p|^aLth£a.  is  much 

that  maj  l2e  left  unsaid. 

Negative  Appeals 

Writers  have  been  warned  so  generally  against  the  use  of  a 
negative  appeal  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  give  a  defense 
of  it  here  than  to  repeat  the  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  used. 

It  is  true  that  the  buying  impulse  is  not  cornmonly.a«Qciated 
with  unpleasant  feelings.  Certainly  no  one  would  buy  a  cedar 
chest  because  he  was  reminded  of  Samuel  Rogers'  pathetic 
Ginevra  story.  On  the  other  hand,  many  articles  are  bought 
only  l)ecause  they  will  protect,  and  protection  implies  that 
there  is  some  danger  to  be  guarded  against. 

In  selling  sprinkler  systems  and  other  forms  of  fire  pre- 
vention, the  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fear  is  often  necessar>-. 
It  mav  easilv  Ik  overdone,  hut  it  handled  with  care  should 
prove  effective.  The  example  on  page  220  will  illustrate  the 
effective  use  of  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fear. 
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In  this  case  we  have  the  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions  by 
exhortation;  on  page  52  we  have  the  unusual  example  of  copy 
in  the  form  of  a  plea,  or  prayer. 

Atmosphere 

Most  human-interest  copy  gains  its  force  not  from  a  direct 
appeal  of  any  kind,  but  from  the  association  of  ideas  and  these 
so  vague  as  to  be  difficult  of  analysis.  In  speaking  of  such 
copy  we  find  it  convenient  sometimes  to  designate  it  as  copy 
with  atmosphere.  Silverware,  for  example,  is  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  refinemenfTot  antiquity,  or  "even  of 
definite  periods  oJLaiLt.  A  sjreat  m^ny  of  the  articles  soldTo" 
women,  especially  through  the  high  priced  publications,  are 
made  attractive  because  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  display  and 
copy. 

The  chapters  on  display  in  this  volume  will  consider  the 
suegestion  given  by  colors,  shapes,  historic  ornament  and  the 
like.  In  the  copy  the  suggestion  is  ordinarily  that  of  the  in- 
dividual words  and  will  \ye  considered  in  the  chapter  on  words. 

It  is  human  interest  of  this  kind  that  most  frequently  appe.irs 
in  reason-why  copy  and  the  element  of  human  interest  is  al- 
ways a  force  that  strengthens  the  power  of  such  copy.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  opportunities  for  this  combination  of  rea- 
son-why with  human-interest  is  found  in  the  advertising  of 
automobiles.     The  example  on  page  221  will  illustrate. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
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Technique  in  Advertising  Copy 

Right  thinking  is  the  most  essential  thing  in  writing  adver- 
tising copy.  The  choice  of  method  and  the  organization  and 
construction  have  more  to  do  with  the  success  of  an  advertise- 
meni  tharTmatters  of  technique.  Numerous  cases  can  be  cited, 
nevertheless,  where  two  pieces  of  copy  alike  in  conception  and 
general  construction,  and  used  under  similar  conditions,  dif- 
fered fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  in  result  fulness.  The 
differences  were  mainly  in  sentence  structure  and  diction.  Ob- 
viously, technique  is  important.  In  the  smallest  unit  of  all,  • 
the  word,  otten  lies  the  difference  between  an  insipid  com-  ! 
niunication  and  a  vital  appeal. 

The  smaller  units  of  composition  —  especially  the  word  and 
sentence  —  are  best  studied  in  revision.  The  writer  should 
not  give  too  much  thought  to  them  while  in  the  throes  of  con- 
struction. If  he  does,  he  will  hesitate  and  flounder  and  the 
result  will  be  labored.  He  should  have  at  his  command  a  broad 
vocabulary  and  a  ihofbugh  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
liv^  sentence  structure.  When  actually  writing  he  should 
focus  his  attention  upon  his  message  and  the  person  to  whom 
he  would  transmit  it.  Afterwards,  he  can  go  over  his  work 
to  see  its  errors  and  obscurities  —  to  see  where  transposition 
would  add  force,  where  the  change  of  a  word  would  brighten 
up  a  dull  passage.  He  can  then  revise  it  for  greater  effective- 
ness and  incidentally  gain  power  for  his  next  attempt. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  give  some  principles  of  diction,  sen- 
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tence  structure  and  paragraphing.  They  are  much  the  same 
for  copy  as  for  other  fields  of  composition,  but  have  certain 
differences.  Matters  of  technique,  moreover,  need  to  be  re- 
viewed constantly,  even  by  experienced  writers. 

The  word  is  the  smallest  unit  of  composition  and  should 
therefore  be  considered  first,  even  though  the  sentence  is  more 
logically  the  unit  of  thought.  The  word  is  a  symbol.  It 
represents  an  image  or  conception,  just  as  a  sign  in  a  signal 
code  does.  It  is  valueless  except  there  be  a  community  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  writer  and  reader.  Unlfiss.ii.. word 
represents  the  same  thing  to  both  of  them,  it  cannot  convey 
the  message  intended. 

Good  Use 

The  first  requirement  of  words,  therefore,  is  that  they  should 
be  in  good  use.  GockI  use  is  the  acceptance  of  a  word  or  ex- 
•,  pression  by  the  majority  of  authorities.  In  the  case  of  literary 
composition  these  authorities  are  writers  and  speakers  whose 
position  and  reputation  are  unquestionable.  In  advertising 
copy  the  standard  is  somewhat  broader.  It  includes  the  ma- 
jority of  the  reading  public.  Good  use  is  crystallized  in  the 
dictionarv  and  in  the  textl3ooks  on  rhetoric.  These,  however, 
lag  a  little  behind  actual  good  use.  The  writer  of  literature 
is  content  to  lag  behind  with  them.  The  writer  of  advertise- 
ments, however,  is  entitled  to  more  liberty  and  takes  it.  Some- 
times he  is  in  advance  of  the  standard  of  good  use:  rarely  is 
he  behind  it.  If  his  words  and  phrases  are  understood  and 
accepted  as  correct  by  the  majority  of  readers  they  are 
good. 

The  ordinary  requirements  of  good  use  are  that  a  word 
should  be  present,  national,  and  reputal)le.  Language  con- 
tinually changes.  Words  that  were  commonly  accepted  yes- 
terday may  l)e  ()I)S()lete  today:  such  as  yclrf^f,  chariicr,  and 
yore.     The  copy-writer  must  avoid  these  and  even. such  words 
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as  smite,  steed,  and  aver.  His  language  must  be  up-to-date ; 
it  must  contain  only  words  thafthe  average  man  understands 
and  uses.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  generally  avoid  slang 
—  such  words  as  eineli,  eon,  dub,  etc.  Even  though  they  are 
frequently  used  by  the  man  of  the  street,  they  are  limited  to 
a  temporary  existence.  Frequently  the  man  who  uses  them 
holds  them  in  contempt. 

In  the  same  way  the  writer  of  advertising  copy  should  avoid 
French'pf  other  foreign  words  that  have  not-been  Anglicized, 
words  rilat  are  peculiar  to  certain  localities  only,  and"  words 
that  are  vulgar  corruptions  of  good  English  words,  such  as, 
alright,  orate,  and  pants.  Naturally  he  must  see  that  the  words 
he  uses  are  in  the  accepted  sense.  He  must  not  confuse  affeet 
with  effeet,  suspeet  with  expeet,  accept  with  except,  etc. 

It  may  be  felt  that  the  advertisement  writer  has  to  work 
within  narrow  limits  and  that  his  ideas  are  likely  to  be  cramped 
and  confined.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  advertising  is  not  primarily  an 
educational  pastime;  it  is  judged  by  results.  The  reader  must 
receive  the  message  if  he  is  to  respond,  and  receive  it  without 
having  his  attention  distracted  by  the  medium.  The  words 
and  sentences  should  be  transparent.  Most  ideas  can  be  con- 
veyed by  words  that  are  neither  too  new  nor  too  old  —  English 
words  of  general  acceptance  throughout  the  country. 

It  is -almost  an  axiom  that  words  in  advertising  copy  should 
be  simple;  They  "should  come  within  the  comprehension  of 
the^4ea^  intelligent  and  poorest  educated  of  possible  buyers. 
The  advertisements  in  a  newspaper  should  contain  no  word 
that  might  not  be  found  in  the  reading  columns.  The  simplest 
words  are  those  we  ordinarily  call  Anglo-Saxon  words  —  the 
kind  we  have  used  since  childhood.  They  should  be  given 
preference.  Pretentiousness  at  any  rate  should  be  avoided. 
Emollient  ^n<f  detergent  have  little  meaning  to  the  average 
reader. 
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Adaptation  to  the  Reader 

Although  our  language  is  more  nearly  national  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  country  —  largely  because  of  national  ad- 
vertising —  still  there  are  sectional  and  class  differences.  The 
standard  of  good  use  in  Boston  is  slightly  different  from  that 
of  Seattle  or  Galveston.  Advertisements  addressed  _on] 
limited  groups  may  use  language  that  is  peCnHaf  ta  that-g«uip. 
In  fact,  they  should  use  it  because  it  establishes  a  community 
of  sympathy  bet\veen  the  writer  anil  the  reader.  Tt  indicates 
that  they  stand  on  a  le.vel. 

In  writing  advertisements  that  appeal  to  men  only,  such  as 
advertisements  for  smoking  tobacco,  it  is  possible  to  use  even 
slang  that  would  be  totally  unsuitable  for  articles  that  appeal 
to  both  sexes.  In  advertisements  to  society  women  French 
expressions  may  sometimes  be  used.  More  important  still, 
advertisements  to  business  men,  medical  men,  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, farmers  and  to  many  other  groups  of  persons  who  have  a 
j  peculiar  class  lingo  may  be  written  in  this  peculiar  lingo.  This 
point  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  XX,  "  Copy  as 
Affected  by  Audience." 

It  may  be  set  down  here,  however,  that  one  of  the  g^eat  ad- 
vances advertising  is  making  today  is  in  the  adaptation  of  ad- 
vertising language  to  readers.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  in- 
sist upon  the  strict  correctness  that  savxits  otpeHantrj^  Ejgegi^ 
principle  of  word-use  and  sentence-structure  must  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  this  principle  of  adaptation."^  The  writer 
of  an  advertisement  can  address  his  readers  in  almost  the  same 
language  that  he  would  use  in  talking  to  them  in  a  convention. 

Exactness 

Words  should  not  only  be  in  good  use  and  correctly  used  — 
considering  adaptation  to  the  readers  —  they  should  also  be 
exact.  If  the  writer  means  to  assert,  he  should  not  contendor 
declare  or  claim  or  state  or  advise.     He  should  know  the  fine 
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distinction  between  these  words  and  be  sure  that  he  has  chpsen 
the  one  that  conveys  his  exact  shade  of  meaning. 

Generalities  are  to  be  avoided  and  specific  words  used  in- 
stead/^ Words  like  ^cst,  highest  grade,  first  class,  ahcTtKe  THcep. 
have  been  used  so  extensively  that  they  no  longer  have  any 
definiteness  of  meaning.  Words  should  show  honf  the  article 
is  bejt._  Nine  times  out  of  ten  an  advertisement  that  is  weak 
and  unconvincing  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  substitut- 
ing specific  words  for  the  glittering  generalities. 

Exactness  is  especially  helped  by  concreteness  of  language. 
Concrete  words  carry ~a' sense  image.  They  hammer  the  idea 
into  our  minds  by  giving  it  to  us  in  the  same  form  our  eyes 
or  ears  or  fingers  would  perceive  it.  "  Small  l)oys  are  lugging 
off  our  wash  suits  in  great  spirits  '*  is  stronger  than  '*  Children 
are  carrying  off  our  wash  suits."  So,  instead  of  wTiting 
**  We  have  secured  that  pleasant  smell  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
violet/'  we  write  **  We  have  captured  that  sweet,  elusive  odor 
that  has  made  the  violet  universally  beloved.'* 

Figurative  language  frequently  makes  for  even  greater  ex- 
actness.  We  say  **  This  furnace  will  not  eat  up  your  coal : 
it  will  cut  your  bills  in  half."  Advertising  men  habitually 
talk  in  figures  of  speech.  They  talk  of  a  copy  with  punch,  with 
smash,  and  of  copy  that  gets  across.  Figurative  language  is 
due  not  so  much  to  a  desire  for  exactness  as  to  a  desire  for 
picturesqueness.  It  has  to  be  used  carefully.  Figures  of 
speech  must  be  pleasant  and  close  to  the  reader's  experience. 
They  must  be  natural,  and  they  must  not  be  mi.xed.  When 
a  writer  says,  "  Striking  the  keynote  upon  the  first  cost  is 
another  essential  and  is  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  zihen  reap- 
ing a  sainng  in  your  savings  account/'  we  feel  that  he  has  not 
seen  any  image  himself.  Figures  of  speech  should  not  be 
strained.  When  a  writer  speaks  of  the  motion  of  an  auto- 
mobile as  like  a  caress,  we  feel  that  he  has  gone  a  little  too  far. 

It  may  help  in  summing  up  these  requirements  for  exact 
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diction  to  see  how  a  single  idea  is  improved  by  being  expressed 
in  a  specific  rather  than  a  general  word,  a  concrete  rather  than 
an  abstract  one,  a  figurative  rather  than  a  literal  one.  Take 
the  verb  go.  This  is  general.  We  make  it  specific  by  saying 
walk,  run,  or  ride.  It  becomes  concrete  when  we  say  stride, 
or  shuffle,  or  stumble.  It  becomes  figurative  in  the  Big  Ben 
advertisement,  which  says,  **  These  men  sunng  down  to  their 
work/*  and  in  the  automobile  advertisement,  which  says  it 
"  floats  up  the  hill  on  high  gear."  The  gain  in  power  through 
these  successive  stages  becomes  apparent  if  you  try  ta  substi- 
tute the  more  general  word  go,  in  place  of  swing  or  float. 

Suggestion 

The  distinction  between  words  is  not  purely  a  matter  of 
their  exact  meaning  or  denotation,  but  is  largely  a  question  of 
their  suggestion  or  connotation.  Every  word  has  its  mean- 
ing determined  by  the  agreement  of  people.  It  also  has  its 
associations,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  individual  and  are  de- 
tenmhed  largely  by  its  sound,  its  degree  of  dignity,  and  the 
associations  which  have  accompanied  it  in  previous  experience. 
Some,  words  that  mean  literally  what  we  intend  them  to  mean 
shouUUbe^ayoided  because  of  their  unfortunate  suggestion. 
Other  words  are  strengthened  by  this  element. 

Sound 

The  sound  itself  has  an  important  effect.  Many  words 
originated  in  imitative  sound.  The  writer  of  advertising 
should  not  make  too  careful  an  attempt  to  suit  the  sound  of 
the  words  to  the  sense.  He  should,  however,  avoid  words 
that  do  not  sound  right. 

For  our  purposes  there  are  two  classes  of  sounds:  liquid, 
free  sounds;  and  harsh,  closed  sounds.  The  liquid  sounds 
are  those  in  which  open  vowels  and  such  consonants  as  I,  m,  n, 
r  predominate.     They  suggest  speed  and  lightness.     They  en- 
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able  the  reader  to  pass  quickly  from  one  word  to  the  next. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  oily. 

Harsh  sounds  are  those  in  which  close  vowels  and  such  con- 
sonants as  k,  g,  h,  X,  etc.,  predominate.  They  give  the  im- 
pression of  strength  and  slowness.  They  may  be  said  to  sup- 
ply friction,  because  they  make  a  physical  barrier  to  the  reader's 
passage  over  the  thought.  They  impress  the  words  individu- 
ally upon  the  reader's  mind. 

When  we  speak  of  "  the  most  delicate  chocolate  that  ever 
tickled  9  candy  palate  or  watered  a  candy  tongue  "  the  phrase 
ripples  along  with  the  suggestion  of  daintiness  that  the  thought 
requires.  When  we  say,  "  the  chords  crash  forth,"  we  hear 
the  thundering  music  of  the  piano.  The  writer  need  not  take 
care  to  secure  such  harmonies  of  sound  to  sense,  but  he  must 
be  sure  that  he  does  not  allow  his  liquid  sounds  Jo  beconieTDa 
frequent  when  he  is  trying  to  drive  home  an  important  thougl 
and  that  he  does  not  use  too  many  harsh  words  whenJievv'ants 
his  writing  to  be  read  quickly  and  easily.  ^^^"""^ 

Tone-Color 

Words  should  have  the  right  degree  of  dignity  or  tone-color. 
The  various  degrees  of  dignity  may  be  compared  to  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum  in  their  effect  upon  the  mind. 

At  one  extreme  is  the  vivid,  figurative,  emotional  diction  that 
corresponds  with  red.  Such  language  we  find  in  the  following 
passage : 

When  Vance  wrote  *'  The  Brass  Bowl,"  he  drew  aside 
the  curtain  of  night  and  turned  the  flash-light  of  his  story- 
telling power  into  a  woman's  heart.  When  the  reading  pub- 
lic opened  '*  The  Black  Bag/'  they  saw  in  its  depths  the 
source  of  cupidity.  Those  who  took  the  lid  off  "  The  Band- 
box "  found  the  story  of  vanity,  love  of  finery,  hunger  of 
jewels,  and  the  intrigues  born  of  deceit.     It  was  a  best  seller. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  sentence  has  a  distinct  change 
in  tone  to  another  level  of  language. 
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The  next  level  is  the  vulgar  or  slangy  language  that  is  both  : 
vivid  and  colloquial.     We  frequently  find  it  in  tobacco  adver- 
tising : 

FIRST  OF  ALL  — 

you  buy  a  jimmy  pipe.  Get  one  that  chums-up  with  your 
spirit  right  off  the  bat,  natural  like.  Then  lay  a  dime  against 
a  tidy  red  tin  of  Prince  Albert  tobacco  that's  all  pleasing  and 
fragrant  and  fresh.     A  match  !  —  and  you're  off ! 

Get  jimmy  pipe  joy 'us  quick  as  you  can  beat  it  up  the  pike 
to  any  store  that  sells  tobacco 

The  third  level  is  the  cheerful  or  colloquial  language,  the 
conversation  that  is  suitable  to  messages  about  some  article 
of  common  use,  such  as  an  alarm  clock  or  a  razor.  This  cor- 
responds to  yellow.     Big  Ben  copy  almost  always  has  it,  as 

« 

m  the  following  example : 

Wonderful  memory  that  fellow  Big  Ben  has  —  fact  is  for 
his  age,  the  smartest  thing  alive. 


In  that  room  with  a  hurry-up  straight  five-minute  ring  — 
in  that  other  room  with  ten  short  take-your-time  gentle  half 
minute  hints. 

Green  is  the  color  that  combines  light  and  cheerfulness  with 
restraint.  The  language  of  every-day  use  corresponds  with 
it.  It  contains  no  words  that  are  not  generally  known  and  in 
common  use.     It  is  always  safe  —  nearly  always  appropriate. 

Beyond  this  is  the  level  of  restrained,  dignified  language  that 
may  suitably  be  used  in  the  advertising  of  expensive  and  ex- 
clusive articles,  such  as  high-priced  writing  paper,  solid  silver- 
ware and  period  furniture.  Such  an  expression  as  '*  bespeaks 
refinement  '*  is  an  example.  This  level  should  not  be  used  ex- 
cept by  a  concern  that  can  afford  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
reader,  for  the  language  has  the  suggestion  of  withdrawal  and 
aloofness  that  corresponds  with  blue. 

Highest  of  all  is  the  elevated  and  sonorous  language  of  lit- 
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erature,  rarely  useful,  but  occasionally  of  tremendous  power 
in  presenting  a  subject  that  calls  for  vividness  together  with 
restraint.     We  find  it  in  such  an  advertisement  as  — 

I  am  the  printing-press,  born  of  the  mother  earth.  My 
heart  is  of  steel,  my  limbs  are  of  iron  and  my  fingers  are  of 
brass. 

I  sing  the  songs  of  the  world,  the  oratories  of  history,  the 
symphonies  of  all  time. 

We  find  this  level  also  in  the  Cadillac  advertisement  on  page 

235. 
f  It  corresponds  to  the  color  purple. 

The  important  thing  to  be  rem€mbered^n.£Qnn€ction  with 
these  degrees  of  dignity,  is  that  when  any  one  of  them  is 

adopted  no  words  should  creep  In  that  Violate  it. The  effect 

woiitd  be  as  bad  as  that  of  inharmoaimw-CoIors.  WTien^thc 
writer  starts  out  with  a  vivid  flash  of  red  and  thenjdrops  int< 
the  commonplaceness  of  "  It  was  a  best  seller  *'  he  spoils  his  ef- 
fect by  the  introduction  of  an  inharmonious  tone.  The  degree 
of  dignity  should  also  be  in  accord  with  that  of  the  article  ad- 
vertised. 

Atmosphere 

The  last  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  word. 
This  is  a  slightly  different  thing  from  its  dignity  and  its  sound. 
Its  atmosphere  is  its  suggestion  of  place,  or  mood,  or  point  of 
view.  Some  words  suggest  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  life, 
others  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  out-of-doors,  others  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  the  family  fireside. 

When  a  department  store  speaks  of  **  springtime  kimonos 
like  those  the  musemes  wear  "  we  get  a  breath  of  the  Orient. 
We  do  not  know  what  **  musemes  "  are,  but  that  does  not  mat- 
ter. Other  words  suggest  the  footlights,  the  cafe,  the  senate 
chamber,  the  otYice,  or  the  factorv. 

When  a  breakfast  food  advertisement  speaks  of  its  "crisp 
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rl  every  field  of  human  endeavor  he  that  ts  hrtt  must  peipetuaUy  bvc 
in  the  white  hcht  of  pi^bcity  ^Whether  the  Icadenhip  be  ve«tcd 
in  a  man  or  m  a  manufactured  product,  emulation  and  envy  are  ever  at 
«0(1i.  ^Pn  art.  m  bteratura.  m  music,  m  industry,  the  rr»ard  and  the 
punishment  arc  ah»ays  the  same.  ^The  reward  u  %ndcspretfd  recof 
nttion.  the  punishment,  fierce  denial  and  detraction  ^lien  a  man's 
work  becomes  a  standard  for  the  whole  world,  it  also  becomes  a  target 
for  the  shafts  of  the  envious  few  ^If  his  work  be  merely  mediocre,  he 
wiD  be  left  severely  alone— if  he  achieve  a  masterpiece,  it  win  set  a  million 
tongues  ••wagging.  Ucalousy  does  not  protrude  its  forked  tongue  at 
the  artfat  who  produces  a  commonplace  painting.  ^Whatsoever  ytm 
write,  or  paint,  or  play,  or  sing,  or  build,  no  one  wiO  strive  to  surpass,  or 
to  slander  you.  unlcas  your  work  be  stamped  with  the  seal  of  gcntaa. 
iLcng.  long  alter  a  great  work  or  a  good  work  has  been  done,  those  who 
are  «hMppointed  or  envkwa  oontinue  to  ay  out  that  tt  can  not  be  done. 
fSpitefbl  bttle  voicas  in  the  doniaia  of  art  were  raised  agaiiM  our  own 
Whistler  as  a  mountebank,  long  after  the  big  world  had  acrlaimfd  him 
its  pcatest  artistic  genius,  ^uhitudes  6odtad  to  Bayrsuth  to  warship 
at  the  musical  shrine  of  Wagner,  a^iile  the  little  vroup  of  those  whom  he 
had  dethroned  and  displaced  argued  angrily  tlut  he  was  ao  mnsirian  at 
aU.  TTbe  Bttk  world  continued  to  protest  that  Ptahoa  oonld  never 
build  a  steamboat,  while  the  big  world  6odted  to  the  river  banks  to  see 
his  boat  steam  by.  T^w  leader  is  assailed  because  he  is  a  leader,  and 
thecflbrttoequalhimismerdy  added  proof  of  that  leadership.  fFailing 
to  equal  or  to  escel.  the  follower  seeks  to  depreciate  and  to  destroy— but 
only  confans  once  more  the  siqieriority  of  that  which  he  strives  to 
supplant.  TThere  Is  nothing  new  m  this,  ^t  is  as  dd  as  the  world 
and  as  old  as  dw  human  pawiona-ienvy.  fear,  greed,  ambition,  and  the 
desire  to  nrpaas.  lAnd  it  all  avails  nothing,  ^f  the  leader  tnily 
leads,  he  remains— the  leader  ^Msfter-poct.  master-pamter.  master- 
workman,  each  in  his  turn  is  assailed,  and  each  holds  his  laurels  through 
the  agca.  T^That  which  is  good  or  great  makes  itself  known,  no  matter 
how  loud  the  damor  of  deniaL   \thax  wtuch  dcitrvM  to  bvc— livca. 


(>.i.Det  roi  t.  Ml 


Figurative  language  is  here  used  effectively  but  the  lack  of  paragraph 
separation  makes  it  hard  to  read.  The  marg^inal  space  is  poorly  distrib- 
uted and  the  base  is  weak 
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granules  combined  with  the  most  digestible  of  all  fats,  cream  " 
it  brings  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  not  favorable  to  our  early 
morning  appetites. 

We  may  allow  this  matter  of  atmosphere  to  rest  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  synonyms  for  the  word  smeU.  Smell  itself  is 
ordinarily  neutral  —  to  many  minds  negative  or  unpleasant. 
It  covers  the  whole  broad  field.  Odor  is  more  dignified,  but 
still  general.  Fragrance  suggests  delicacy  and  the  atmosphere 
of  flowers  grown  in  the  fields  or  gardens.  Scent  suggests  a 
heavy,  p<^werful  smell,  perhaps  of  the  Orient,  perhaps  of  per- 
fumes, perhaps  of  hot-house  flowers  —  but  certainly  not  the 
fragrance  and  delicacy  of  out-of floors.  Aroma  suggests 
things  to  eat  or  drink  or  smoke,  the  kitchen  or  the  dining-room, 
but  not  flowers  of  anv  kind. 

To  go  deeply  into  the  question  of  atmosphere  of  words  would 
require  a  consideration  of  practically  the  whole  field  of  lan- 
guage and  psychology.  There  is  no  way  to  determine  with 
positiveness  the  atmosphere  our  words  will  carrj'  to  our 
readers.  We  can,  however,  make  sure  that  the  atmosphere 
shall  not  be  negative  or  unpleasant  and  that  it  shall  be  close  to 
the  experience  of  the  majority  of  our  readers.  If  we  do  this 
we  shall  bring  them  into  close  touch  with  us  and  make  a  re- 
sponse more  certain. 

Coined  Words 

The  (juestion  of  coined  words  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
connecled  with  advertising  copy.  It  is  important,  however, 
ill  considering  the  iiaiiie  to  be  chosen  for  an  article,  and  there 
are  a  few  principles  that  help  in  it. 

Coined  words  should  l)e  short  and  easily  pronounced.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  economize  the  attention  of  the  reader 
ill  >;:raspinj^  it  and  in  remenil)eriiig  it.  Glycothjinoline  is  too 
Ion>^.  tlioiij^h  its  su^.D:esti(Mi  is  otherwise  good. 

The  wcuil  should  l>e  apt.     It  should  belong  to  this  article 
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rather  than  to  others.  The  word  Usit,  applied  to  a  new  gUie, 
is  bad.  ""^^ 

The  word  should  be  new.  It  should  not  be  imitative  or 
reminiscent  of  competitors.  After  Uneeda  came  Iwanta  and 
Takhoma.  and  other  like  combinations. 

It  should  be  euphonious;  yet  have  enough  friction  to  grasp 
and  hold,  the  attention.  Words  with  a  z,  or  k,  or  x,  combined 
with  liquid  0  sounds,  are  particularly  good.  This  is  not  only 
because  they  are  easily  pronounced  and  because  the  unusual 
letters  attract  attention,  but  because  their  very  sound  com- 
bines the  two  parts  of  euphony.  Such  words  are  Coca-cola, 
Calox,  and  Onyx. 

The  word  «hottki  be  suggestive  of  the  article  and  its  other 
suggestions  should  be  pleasant.  In  the  case  of  furniture  polish 
the^idiwg^oZ  or  ola  would  suggest  oil.  The  manufacturers 
of  Vinol  were  compelled  to  advertise  that  it  contained  no  oil, 
because  the  word  suggested  oil  to  the  minds  of  most  people. 
Words  like  scratch  off  have  an  unpleasant  suggestion. 

The  word  should  not  be  silly.  Few  people  would  want  to 
ask  for  Ziggie,  or  Maker-nu.  any  more  than  they  would  want 
to  ask  for  Netherwear  when  buying  underclothes. 

Sentence  Unity 

In  sentence  structure,  as  in  diction,  usage  is  more  important 
than  rules.  The  writer's  business  is  to  impress  his  thought 
forcefully  and  with  the  greatest  economy  of  the  reader's  at- 
tention. Grammatical  rules  are  useful  only  because  they  pro- 
vide a  standard. 

There  are  many  idioms  that  cannot  be  justified  by  gram- 
matical rules ;  yet  it  is  not  only  safe  to  use  them,  but  really  wise, 
for  they  give  force  and  vitality  to  expression.  The  writer 
should  not  hesitate  to  sav  "  You  had  better  *'  or  "  No  one  else 
can,  either."  These  idioms  convey  his  idea.  "  Nothing  is 
superior  to  this  **  is  another  good  idiom  that  means  one  thing 
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in  our  language  and  quite  a  different  thing  in  some  foreign 
languages. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  grammatically  correct 
constructions  that  sound  awkward  and  pedantic  because  they 
are  not  commonly  used  in  every  day  life.  The  following  will 
serve  as  examples: 

Athletes  must  have  sound  teeth  —  the  kind  that  is  kept  sound 

by  Pebeco. 
Give  this  to  whoever  you  think  will  like  it. 

Such  constructions  should  l)e  avoided,  because  they  distract 
the  reader  from  the  thought  to  the  medium  in  which  the 
thought  is  conveyed.  It  would  he  better  to  use  the  following 
forms : 

Athletes  must  have  sound  teeth  —  the  kind  that  are  kept 

sound  by  Pebeco. 
Give  this  to  whomever  you  think  will  like  it. 

These  are  grammatically  incorrect,  perhaps,  but  they  sound 
•  right,  and  they  have  abundant  sanction  in  the  usage  of  the  gen- 
'  eral  public  and  even  in  that  of  many  writers  of  reputation. 
The  critics  who  delight  in  pointing  out  these  "  faults  "  in  the 
work  of  prominent  authors  merely  testify  to  their  wide-spread 
acceptance  —  and  hence  their  justification.  For  usage  is  the 
standard  of  language. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  a  form  that  may  he  regarded 
as  incorrect  the  writer  can  recast  his  sentence.     For  example : 

Athletes  must  have  sound  teeth  —  the  teeth  that  arc  kept 

sound  ])>'  Pebeco. 
Give  this  to  anyone  you  think  will  like  it. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  this  is  the  better  practice.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  writer  use  sentence  forms  that  will 
draw  attention  to  themselves  and  away  from  the  message. 
Fortunately  correct  granmiar  is  common  enough  so  that  it 
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usually  passes  unnoticed.     Incorrect  structure  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  cause  of  distraction. 

Because  of  the  greater  license  allowed  the  writer  of  adver- 
tising copy,  and  the  general  desire  for  brevity,  it  is  easy  to 
fall  into  the  habit  of  writing  fragmentary  sentences  —  which 
are  not  really  sentences,  but  mere  groups  of  words.  A  sen- 
tence must  contain  a  complete  idea.  There  is  little  justifica-^ 
tion  for  such  pieces  of  copy  as  the  following: 

All    work    hand- laundered.     Prompt    service.     Quality    is 
our  motto.     Fairest  prices  always.     Xo  charge  for  mending.  ' 

Collars  and  cuffs  our  specialty.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     A 
trial  will  convince. 

The  use  of  a  few  more  words  to  make  these  sentences  gram- 
matically complete  would  add  greatly  to  their  effectiveness. 
If  space  were  not  available  for  more  words,  it  would  l)e  better 
to  omit  some  of  the  ideas.  There  are  cases  in  which  sentences 
may  l)e  mutilated  to  get  them  in  the  space,  but  this  should  l)e 
the  last  thing  done. 

TTie  principle  of  unity,  as  applied  to  the  sentence,  requires 
that  it  contain  one  main  thought,  with  its  closeK^-mtKirfTing 
tho^hts  —  and  only  one.  Obviously  a  sentence  that  is  in- 
complete grammatically  cannot  be  a  unit.  Another  frequent  ' 
fault  is  the  practice  of  taking  a  modifying  idea  from  its  main 
idea  and  giving  it  the  dignity  of  a  sentence. 

More  dangerous,  and  equally  common,  is  the  fault  of  writing 
several  unrelated  ideas  in  one  sentence.  Long,  involved  sen- 
tences of  this  kind  are  ineffective,  because  thev  lend  to  confuse 
the  reader.  Often  he  has  to  go  over  a  sentence  several  times 
before  he  can  grasp  its  meaning,  and  naturally,  he  will  turn 
aside  in  disgust. 

In  point  of  fact,  most  selling  messages  should  lie  written  in 
short  sentences.  If  a  hundred  successful  advertisements  are 
chosen  at  random  and  analvzed  it  will  be  found  that  their  sen- 
tences  average  not  more  than  fifteen  words  in  length.     This 
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length  may  safely  be  taken  as  a  standard.  Long  sentences  are 
sometimes  necessary;  occasionally  they  are  advisable  for  the 
sake  of  dignity.     In  any  case,  however,  they  must  be  unified. 

Sentence  Coherence 

Coherence  in  the  sentence  demands  proper  order,  construc- 
tion, and  connection.  The  order  should  be  the  normal  one, 
except  when  transpositions  are  desirable  for  the  sake  of  em- 
\  phasis.  Modifiers  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  words 
,they  modify.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  ad- 
verbial modifiers,  such  as  only,  are  in  their  right  places. 

The  construction  of  the  sentence  should  b^.J-a3  simple  as 
possible.  In  complex  or  compound  sentences,  the  subject 
should  not  be  changed  unnecessarily,  nor  should  the  verb  be 
changed  from  active  to  passive,  from  subjunctive  to  impera- 
tive, or  in  any  other  unnecessary  way. 

Wherever  possible  the  parallel  construction  should  be  used. 
This  means  that  similar  ideas  should  be  cast  in^sju^lar  form 
,  \ Correlatives  always  demand  the  parallel  construction;  thus  if 
\not  only  is  followed  by  a  verb,  but  also  should  be  followed  by 
a  verb.  A  special  form  of  parallel  construction  is  found  in 
the  balanced  sentence,  which  is  a  compound  sentence  cut  ex- 
actly in  half,  with  the  two  clauses  similar  in  form,  and  either 
similar  or  contrasting  in  thought. 

The  balanced  sentence  is  particularly  useful  in  slogans,  for 
it  is  easily  remembered.     The  following  are  a  few  examples: 

We  would  build  them  better,  but  we  can't;  we  could  build 

ihem  cheaper,  but  we  won't. 
No  time  like  the  present;  no  present  like  the  time. 
We  couldn't  improve  the  powder;  so  we  improved  the  box. 

Proper  connection  within  the  sentence  demands  thaj.  un- 
equal ideas  should  not  be  co-ordinated.  And  is  a  loose  con- 
nective at  best ;  the  writer  should  examine  his  compound  sen- 
tences closely  to  see  whether  one  main  clause  ishould  not  be 
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subordinated  to  the  other.  He  should  also  see  that  his  sub- 
ordinating connective  expresses  the  right  relation  between  the 
clauses.  When  and  while  are  frequently  missused  for  then  and 
although.  Pronouns  must  always  refer  to  a  definitely  ex- 
pressed, not  an  implied  antecedent.  This  antecedent  must  be 
near  enough  the  pronoun  to  be  unmistakable. 

Participles  are  a  fruitful  source  of  incoherence.  A  par- 
ticipial clause  that  begins  a  sentence  must  modify  the  subject 
of  the  sentence.  "  Divided  up  into  sections,  you  can  quickly 
refer  to  any  part  of  this  book,"  should  read  "  Divided  up  into 
sections,  this  book  is  convenient  for  quick  reference."  Or, 
better  still,  such  a  sentence  should  be  recast,  with  a  subordin- 
ating conjunction  and  a  definite  verb  used  in  place  of  the  parti- 
ciple. The  absolute  participle.  '*  it  being  very  cheap  "  should 
always  be  avoided,  for  it  does  not  show  the  true  relation  be- 
tween the  idea  it  contains  and  the  idea  of  the  main  clause. 

Sentence  Emphasis 

The^  most  important  devices  in  securing  emphasis  in  sen- 
tences are  compression,  repetition,  suspense,  and  climax.     Asi 
a  rule  the  sentence  should  be  as  brief  as  it  can  be  with  full  and 
exact  expression  of  the  thought.    Verboseness  is  fatal  to  em-  * 
phasis.     Sometimes,  however,  the  repetition  of  a  word,  if  the  ' 
important  word,   is  helpful.     The   following  example   illus- 
trates : 

It  is  a  glove  of  marked  distinction  —  distinction  in  fit  and 
style  —  distinction  in  quality  and  feel  —  distinction  in  all  the 
little  niceties  of  workmanship  that  are  demanded  by  the  par- 
ticular woman. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  a  sentence  are  its  most  important 
places  and  should  be  occupied  by  importanljA.ordsl'  ^Negative 
and  unpleasant  words  should  not  be  placed  there.  In  the 
sentence,  '*  Among  so  many  investments  it  is  hard  to  tell  which 
would  pay  and  which  would  lose,'*  it  would  be  better  to  trans 
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pose  the  words  lose  and  pay  so  as  to  end  with  the  positive,  pay. 
Connectives  and  parenthetical  expressions  should,  if  possible, 
be  placed  within  the  sentence. 

Since  the  sentences  on  street  car  cards  and  posters  ordinarily 
stand  alone,  it  is  especially  important  that  they  be  constructed 
according  to  the  principle  of  emphasis.  One  street  car  card 
reading,  "  The  pages  of  history  will  record  the  great  war  just 
as  the  Evening  Post  today  tells  the  story,'*  failed  to  emphasize 
the  important  contrast  between  history  and  the  present  day 
and  did  emphasize  the  unfortunate  word  story.  Revised  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  emphasis,  it  would  read :  "  His- 
tory will  tell  the  story  of  the  great  war  just  as  the  Evening 
Post  tells  it  today/' 

The  periodic  sentence,  because  of  the  fact  that  jts  idea  is 
incomplete  until  the  end  and  it  therefore  holds  the  realter  in 
suspense,  is  especially  emphatic.  TmTr-TrmT  nf  orfirr^md 
transpositions,  if  not  used  to  excess,  are  likewise  valuable. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  not  every  sentence  canT5e"mipha- 
sized.  The  normal  order  should  be  followed  unless  there  is 
good  reason  for  change. 

Climax  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  emphasis.  When  three 
clauses  of  similar  form  are  used  together  they  make  a  strong 
impression.  This  is  especially  true  if  they  follow  Herd's 
prmciple  of  having  the  shortest  first  and  the  longest  last.  The 
principle  of  climax  applies  to  words  and  phrases  as  well  as  to 
clauses.  Three  is  the  best  number;  if  more  than  this  be  used 
the  form  becomes  monotonous  and  loses  force. 

Paragraphs 

A  paragraph  is  a  group  of  sentences  that  form  a  single  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  complete  advertisement.  Its  construc- 
tion is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  revision,  because  it  can  be 
planned  in  advance.  However,  it  is  frequently  necessary  in 
revision  to  change  the  paragraphing  of  the  copy. 
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The  paragraph  was  designed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader.  Its  whole  history  shows  this.  In  order  to  rest  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  reader  it  is  necessary  that  the  black  mass 
of  type  material  should  be  broken  up.  and  the  most  effective 
method  of  breaking  it  up  is  by  means  of  white  space.  It  nat- 
urally follows  that  the  shorter  the  paragraphs jire,  the  more 
attractive  the  copy  will  be  to  the  eye.  The  whole  tendency 
today  is  toward  very  short  paragraphs. 

The  very  short  paragraph  —  especially  the  single  sentence 
paragraph  —  is  not  suitable  in  all  cases.  It  has  great  attention 
value  and  invites  reading.  It  lacks  dignity,  however,  and  fre- 
quently lacks  conviction.  Used  to  excess,  it  is  very  tedious. 
Then,  too,  it  is  not  suitable  for  subjects  that  require  the  per- 
suasion of  a  few  rather  than  the  attention  of  manv,  or  sub- 
jects  that  must  be  kept  free  from  any  suggestion  of  cheapness 
and  commonness. 

Regar.dles&^of  length,  the  paragraph  should  contain  the  whole 
of  one  phase  of  the  message  and  only  one.  The  copy  should 
be  so  divided  that  each  paragraph  marks  a  logical  step  forward 
in  the  progress  of  the  thought  conveyed.  In  other  words,  the 
paragraph  should  be  unified. 

The  other  sti-uctural  principles  apply  to  paragraphs.  The 
sentences  should  be  in  logical  order.  They  should  have  no 
unnecessary  changes  in  construction  or  in  point  of  view  and 
should  make  free  use  of  parallelism.  They  should  be  so 
closely  connected  in  thought  that  few,  if  any,  expressed  con- 
nectives are  needed.  If  connectives,  or  **  word-bridges.*'  are 
necessary  to  span  the  gap  between  ideas  they  should  be  exact, 
and  unobtrusive  in  position. 

Emphask  in  the  paragraph  demands  that  the  important  ideas 
be  given  the  best  positions  and  greatest  proportion  of  space. 
This  would  apparently  mean  that  the  last  sentence  should  con- 
tain the  most  important  idea  and  be  longest.  In  point  of  fact, 
hdwever,  many  good  paragraphs  end  with  short  sentences. 
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Occup>4ng  tnis  important  position  they  have  an  effect  like  the 
crack  of  a  whip. 

It  has  not  been  possible,  in  the  limits  of  this  chapter,  even  to 
touch  upon  all  the  principles  that  are  useful  in  the  construc- 
tion and  revision  of  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  words.  Only 
those  of  most  value  to  the  writer  of  advertising  copy  have 
been  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

COPY  AS  AFFECTED  BY  MEDIUM 

Classification  of  Media 

The  writer  of  an  advertisement  must  always  govern  his 
copy  to  some  extent  by  the  medium  in  which  it  is  to  l)e  placed. 
Most  advertisers  give  careTul  thought  to  the  selection  of  media, 
for  they  realize  that  their  messages  are  of  no  value  unless  they 
reach  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended.  Unfortunately 
they  do  not  always  realize  that  a  message  in  the  right  medium 
may  not  be  read  by  the  right  people  unless  it  is  properly  adapted 
to  its  purpose.  The  newspaper  has  very  different  require- 
ments from  those  of  the  monthly  magazine.  An  advertise- 
ment that  would  be  read  and  responded  to  in  one  might  be 
ineffective  in  the  other.  For  that  reason  we  must  consider 
here  some  of  the  factors  that  affect  the  construction  of  adver- 
tisements in  the  various  important  classes  of  media. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  media.  Any- 
thing that  carries  the  advertiser's  message  may  be  considered 
an  advertising  medium.  This  definition  would  include  labels 
on  packages,  samples,  booths  in  fairs,  floats  in  street  parades, 
and  even  such  indirect  media  as  restaurants  and  nurseries  in 
the  department  stores.  We  need  consider  only  the  media  in 
which  a  written  message  would  be  placed.  The  following  list 
is  reasonably  inclusive : 

1.  Newspapers 

2.  Weeklies  and  flat  periodicals 

3.  Standard  monthly  magazines 

4.  Women's  publications 
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5.  Farm  publications 

6.  Religious,  educational,  and  other  class  publications 

7.  Technical  publications 

8.  Trade  journals 

9.  House  organs 
10^  Programs 

1 1.  Circulars  and  other  mailing  pieces 

12.  Street-car  cards 

13.  Bill-boards  and  outdoor  displays. 

14.  Specialties  (calendars,  blotters,  and  the  like) 

Each  of  these  classes  has  its  own  special  problems,  which 
are  considered  in  Part  V  of  this  volume.  Here  we  are  inter- 
ested only  in  their  influence  upon  the  copy.  The  influence  of 
the  special  class  audience  will  l^e  considered  separately  in  the 
next  chapter.  Circulars  and  mailing-pieces  are  not  discussed 
at  all  in  this  volume.  Their  problem  is  so  different  that  it 
comes  more  properly  within  the  field  of  salesmanship  and  sell- 
ing literature. 

The  types  of  media  listed  above,  however,  do  not  in  all  cases 
differ  because  of  the  class  of  readers.  They  differ  because  of 
method  of  distribution,  length  of  time  given  to  them,  reason 
for  reading  them,  attitude  of  reader  toward  them,  and  many 
other  factors.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  nature  of  the 
copy  is  affected  by  the  medium  as  well  as  by  the  aiuiicncc^MA 
to  separate  the  two  influences.  In  both  cases  the  principle  to 
\  remember  is  that  an  advertisement  must  be  adapted  to  the 
readers  if  it  is  to  '*  get  across  ** — in  other  words,  to  make  an 
impression  and  secure  a  response. 

Newspapers — National   Advertising 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  the  newspapers  reach  more 
kinds  of  people  than  the  monthly  and  weekly  periodicals. 
Their  appeal  is  practically  universal.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  read  more  hastily  than  the  more  costly  periodicals  and  arc 
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shorter  lived.  All  these  differences  indicate  that  in  the  news- 
paper the  chief  tasks  are  to  get  attention  and  to  stimulate  ac- 
tion. The  national  advertiser  who  tells  his  story  with  a  fair 
degree  of  completeness  in  the  magazines,  must  usually  boil  it 
down  for  the  newspapers. 

National  advertisements  in  newspapers  demand  bold,  dis- 
tinctive display.     There  are  likely  to  be  many  other  adver- 
tisemenfs  competing  for  attention,  to  say  nothing  of  the  news 
and  editorial  columns  for  w  hich  the  paper  was  bought.     Many 
readers  glance  over  the  day's  news  and  then  toss  the  paper 
away.     Strong   attractive   power   is    therefore    a    necessity. 
Ctever  and  original  stunts  are  possible  in  the  newspaper  that 
would  be  out  of  place,  even  if  permitted,  in  the  magazine.     It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  range  of  possibilities  in 
illustration  is  narrowed  by  the  cheap  and  coarse  paper,  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  fine  half-tones.     The  attraction  must  be 
secured  by  simple  methods. 

Sincs^ch  message  must  be  brief  (it  is  estimated  that  thirty 
seconds  is  the  average  amount  of  time  given  to  an  ad- 
vertisement) continuity  of  impression  is  essential.  The  ad- 
vertisements are  usually  inserted  in  a  series,  only  a  few  days 
apart.  This  demands  that  they  have  a  similarity  of  form. 
Trade-marks,  slogans,  or  other  identifying  characteristics^  are 
us^niy  featured.  A  good-sized  illustration  of  the  package 
which  is  to  be  bought  is  especially  important,  for  the  news- 
paper is  seen  by  people  when  they  are  close  to  the  store  or 
source  of  supply;  and,  moreover,  newspaper  advertisements 
are  used  to  influence  the  dealer  as  well  as  the  consumer.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  display  should  be  such  as  to 
command  attention,  recall  to  the  memory  previous  advertising 
of  the  article,  and  impress  upon  the  mind  the  characteristics  of 
thepiudutl  hi  suctT  a  way  that  buying  action  would  be  easy  and 
natural. 
The  text  should  be  governed  by  _the  same  considerations. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  newspaper  is  not  selective. 
Men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  professions  read  it.     There 
is,  of  course,  some  difference  between  the  one  cent  paper  and 
the  three  cent  paper,  between  the  home  paper  and  the  sporting 
paper  —  but  these  differences  are  too  numerous  to  be  analyzed 
\\hcre.     Ordinarily  the  text  should  have  material  that  appeals 
j  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  those  who  may  become  buyers. 
As  there  is  no  connection  between  wealth  and  education,  this 
means  that  the  arguments  should  be  clear  and  fairly  obvious 
and  the  language  simple,  even  in  advertisements  for  expensive 
articles. 
"^    As  newspaper  advertisements  must  usually  be  brief  and  gain 
nheir  effect  largely  through  repetition,  assertions  can  frequently 
ye  substituted  for  reasons.     An  assertion,  if  repeated  often 
enough,  gains  belief.     Whether  assertions  take  the  place  of 
reasoning  or  not,  the  copy  should  be  terse,   vigorous,  and 
snappy  in  tone.     Sentences  and  paragraphs  should  usually  be 
short,  and  the  diction  should  l)e  colloquial  and  journalistic. 
The  news  quality  should  permeate  the  newspaper  advertisement. 
The  point  of  contact  with  the  reader  is  frequently  his  inter- 
est in  the  news.     This  does  not  mean  that  when  war  is  the 
dominant  factor  of  news  interest,  the  copy  should  always  con- 

• 

tain  references  to  the  war.  If  this  were  done  too  much  it 
would  become  tedious,  and  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  straining  for 
effect.  Rut  an  advertisement  on  the  sporting  page  may  well 
feature  the  testimonial  of  some  famous  ball-player  or  other 
athlete.  Some  of  the  interest  in  the  personality  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  advertised  article.  This  is  only  one  example  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  copy  in  newspapers  may  use  the  inter- 
est in  the  news  to  gain  attention. 


Newspapers — Department  Store  Advertising 

The  advertisements  of  department   stores  depend  largely 
upon  the  news  interest  —  and  indeed  partake  of  the  character 
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Whistler,  the  artut,  could  put  a  touch 
of  color  in  the  one  r^|ht  q>ot  in  his 
picture  and  give  a  new  value  to  aU. 
the  rest. 

So  the  Automobile  Show  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  is  enhanced 
and  made  more  valuable  by  the  prev 
enccofthe 
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ThisMan 

Iw'i    prlcUaf    vt 


llwl  Ik*  Jofca 
Wanundnr  mM^« 
Slor*     ku     MB* 


Monday  «VMiiiig 
wkMt  A*  Mtra 
will     b  •  ■  I B     to 


" Teaser"  copy  preced' 
JiiK  a  ilepartmenl  store 
liafB'in  announcement. 


of  news,  ifany  women  read  the 
latest  announcements  of  the  stores 
as  regularly  as  men  read  the  quota- 
tions on  the  market  and  financial 
pages.  One  Philadelphia  newspaper 
is  said  to  have  lost  20.000  circula- 
tion when  it  lost  the  W'anamaker 
advertising.  Often  these  department 
store  advertisements  are  set  up  in 
<Ulumns  tike  the  news  columns. 
Their  chief  purpose  is  to  give  infor- 
4ation  that  is  interesting  and  up-to- 
jdftte. 
'  The  bargain  appeal  is  most  uni- 
versal and  most  extensively  used  by 
department  stores.  Figures  are  ex- 
act and  are  slightly  below  round 
numbers  (as  $4.98  instead  of  $5. 
$2.49  in-stead  of  $2.50,  and  the  like) 
in  order  to  further  the  impression  of 
saving.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  low  price  is  less  appealing  than 
the  reason  for  the  low  price.  Fre- 
quently the  reason  has  to  do  with 
the  element  of  time,  as  a  pre-inven- 
tory  sale,  an  after-thc-holidays  sale, 
and  the  like.  This  has  added  value 
in  that  it  contains  the  news-element. 
Sometimes  the  reason  is  that  a  large 
purchase  has  been  made  on  fortunate 
terms.  Here  the  time  element  enters 
only  through  the  suggestion  that  the 
articles  will  be  sold  out  quickly,  and 
prompt  action  is  therefore  necessary. 


'Greatr 


Thit  WW  hl«  limpM  MOUMM  «rticK  h*  bwrd  th* 
new*  of  what  the  JOHN  WANAUAKBR  HEN'S 
STORE  wu  (olDt  to  do. 

Tbli  mueli  of  the  ncwi  you  may  know  tonight: 

$355.585  repretenta  the  raful«r  Tftlun 
$226,013.75— the  leilini  price 


$129^71.25— the  wvias*. 

in  the  f  reatut  Sili  in  the  hiitory  of  Men'i  Clothini 
which  open*  Wednnday  morning  of  thii  urcek  at 
Broadway  and  Ninth. 

Svcry  nun  will  be  intercitcd. 

PncH  will  (it  every  pocket-book. 

All  ^out  it  tomorrow  evenina. 


Second  "  teaser "  preceding  a  department  store  bargain  announcement 
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THE  HEHi  STORE  OPENS  AT  '  Ju  tOMOHROW  (WEBMESDaVi  to  UsHEJ)  [H 

The  Greatest  Sale  in  the  History  of  Men's  Clothing, 


s.te,z.3 


^pi^^jfe 


Ttiii  u  the  Fim  Annual 
Nation*!  Oeanway 
of  Man'i  Eetiet  Suit* 


12,643  ^  __ 

Men's  Suits  ^^^^5^5 

end  Overcoats       K^r?^^ 

I      Thefe  arc  6323  Siat*     1 
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The  large  amount  of  material  available  for  advertising  in 
the  department  store  makes  its  problem  of  special  difficulty. 
Usually  a  system  is  adopted  by  which  each  of  the  departments 
gets  during  the  year  a  certain  amount  of  space,  to  be  appor- 
tioned at  the  most  suitable  season.  A  selection  of  leaders  is 
made  for  each  day's  advertising,  and  these  are  made  so  attrac- 
tive in  price  as  to  bring  people  into  the  store,  who  may  there  be 
persuaded  to  buy  other  articles.  1 

The  department  store  usually  has  a  definite  position  and  f. 
space  in  the  paper  and  a  distinctive  type  or  method  of  display,  j, 
lor  the  sake  of  identification.  It  is  not  wise,  however,  to  allow  1 
the  marks  of  identification  to  dominate  the  special  appeal  of  the  I 
clay.  Even  though  the  name  or  motto  of  the  concern  l^e  placed  / 
at  the  top,  it  should  be  carefully  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
copy. 

Newspapers — Small  Retail  Stores 

The  methods  of  the  small  retail  store  that  carries  only  one 
or  two  lines  of  goods  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  large 
department  store.  The  bargain  appeal  is  useful  but  can  hardly 
be  employed  so  frequently,  or  the  store  may  lose  reputation. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  most  important  thing  is  to  stimulate  peo- 
ple to  enter  the  store,  a  large  percentage  of  small  retail  ad\er- 
tising  contains  in  some  form  or  other  a  money  inducement. 
Next  in  importance  to  this  comes  the  advertising  that  has  re- 
minders, or  timely  suggestions.  A  third  type  consists  of  short, 
epigrammatic  talks  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  store  atmos- 
phere. Usually  these  advertisements  contain  the  element  of 
human  interest.  In  the  case  of  large  concerns  they  are  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  material  of  one  of  the  other  two  types. 

This  last  type  of  advertising  frequently  wins  its  readers  by 
the  element  of  distinctiveness  or  character.  The  personality 
of  a  storekeeper  has  much  to  do  with  his  success,  and  if  he 
can  put  his  personality  into  his  advertising  messages  —  or  get 
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a  distinctive  style  put  into  them  —  he  can  often  win  new 
customers.  Even  small  space,  if  wisely  used  for  little  anec- 
dotes, essays,  stories,  epi- 
grams—  all  with  a  sales 
element,  of  course  —  can 
be  made  to  attract  readers 
who  will  look  for  them  as 
eagerly  as  for  the  news  or 
the  editorial  columns.  The 
little  talks  of  the  Refers 
Peet  Co.  are  read  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  every  day. 


«ni  go  irith  yau  from  table 
to  Uble  and  devote  beiwlf 
•idiliively  to  your  wrvic* 
If  you  siil^  for  koother 
things  the  ovorfla*inKtoy. 
shop  on  the  fourth  floor. 


for 


■'Y«a  tie»er  pay  n 


0.  but  it  may. 


Smaller  retail  store 
featuring  : 


advertisement 


Newspapers  —  Classified 
Advertisements 

As  pointed  out  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  classified 
advertising  is  distinct  in 
character  from  display  and 
publicity  advertising.  It 
is  intended  mainly  for  readers  who  already  realize  their 
needs.  In  choosing  a  medium  for  such  advertising  it  is  well 
to  pick  out  one  that  contains  a  large  amount  of  this  kind  of 
material.  People  who  are  looking  for  some  specific  thing  nat- 
urally look  where  the  range  of  choice  is  greatest.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  publication  containing  few  classified  advertisements 
each  one  of  them  secures  a  large  proportion  of  attention.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  compensation  for  the  fact  that  fewer 
readers  look  here. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  upon  attractive  power,  classified 
advertisements  should  be  made  as  distinctive  as  possible.  The 
rules  of  the  publication  ordinarily  allow  no  type  display  or 
illustration.     Sometimes  they  do  allow  the  use  of  white  space 
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at  the  top  and  bottom;  if  so.  it  is  a  wise  investment.  The 
text,  however,  must  carry  the  main  burden.  Most  advertisers 
make  the  mistake  of  too  great  brevity  for  the  sake  of  saving  a 
few  cents.  The  text  should  be  concise,  of  course,  but  it  should 
not  be  boiled  down  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  ungrammatical 
or  obscure.  As  a  rule,  the  more  complete  the  details  are,  the 
better.  The  first  word  of  a  classified  advertisement  should 
begin  with  a  letter  near  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet,  prefer- 
ably the  letter  A,  ii  the  advertisements  in  each  section  are  in- 
serted alphabetically,  so  that  the  advertisement  will  have  a 
position  near  the  top  of  the  column. 

General  Magazines  and  Weeklies 

The  previous  chapters  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  problem  of 
writing  copy  for  general  publications,  such  as  the  standard 
magazines  and  weeklies.  It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to 
consider  them  in  detail  here.  They  offer  better  opportunities 
for  display  than  newspapers,  especially  for  half-tone  illustra- 
tions of  high  quality.  They  also  have  longer  life  and,  conse- 
quently, offer  a  better  chance  for  mail  order  and  inquiry-pull- 
ing copy,  or  for  publicity  copy  that  tells  a  complete  story. 
Keyed  advertisements  (by  which  is  meant  advertisements  con- 
taining some  identifying  mark  in  the  address  by  which  in- 
quiries from  this  publication  may  be  traced )  frequently  show 
results  in  considerable  volume  for  three  months  after  the  pub- 
lication date,  and  inquiries  occasionally  come  in  a  year  or  more 
later.  This  is  only  one  indication  of  the  general  truth  that 
copy  in  such  publications  has  a  longer  life  than  copy  in  news- 
papers, and  so  may  be  more  complete. 

General  magazines  reach  a  higher  average  level  of  intelli- 
gence and  education  than  the  newspapers.  The  newspaper 
reaches  every  class  of  people  who  can  read.  The  general 
magazines  and  weeklies  reach  those  who  desire  a  higher  type 
of  entertainment  and  instruction  than  can  be  found  in  the  daily 
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nt\yrs  or  in  the  Sunday  supplement.  For  these  reasons  the 
copy  in  such  publications  may  be  more  refined.  The  language 
should  not  be  colloquial,  unless  the  specific  nature  of  the  article 
demands  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  should  not  be 
stilted  or  formal. 

Class  Publications 

tin  the  class  publications  the  advertising  copy  is  affected  not 
o  much  by  the  factors  considered  above,  as  by  the  fact  that 
he  audience  is  selected.  Hence  in  them  a  certain  amount  of 
jlidjustment  to  the  reader  is  possible  that  cannot  l)e  accomplished 
in  the  newspapers  or  general  magazines,  where  the  readers  in- 
clude all  ages,  sexes,  and  occupations.  In  the  class  publication 
the  readers  are  selected,  much  as  the  list  of  names  of  people 
for  a  certain  sales  letter  are  selected.  The  writer  can  tell  in  ad- 
vance that  his  appeal  is  directed  to  dealers,  to  women,  to 
farmers,  to  business  men,  to  engineers,  or  some  other  fairly 
well  defined  class,  and  can  govern  his  material  and  language 
accordingly. 

The  effect  of  a  selected  audience  upon  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
peal is  so  important  that  the  whole  of  the  next  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  it. 

Street  Cars  and  Bill-Boards 

Street-car  cards,  bill-boards,  and  outdoor  display  generally, 
are  used  mainly  to  supplement  other  forms  of  advertising. 
•The  field  of  their  inlluence  is  comparatively  narrow.  How- 
ever, they  have  the  great  advantage  that  they  are  nearest  of 
all  to  the  place  of  buying.  The  man  or  woman  frequently 
sees  them  when  on  a  shopping  trip  or  on  the  way  to  the  office 
and  is  reminded  of  a  need  he  has  felt  earlier.  They  are  con- 
sequently valuable  for  stimulus. 

On  the  other  hand,  thev  are  read  hastilv  and  often  at  a  dis- 
tance.     The   copy,   therefore,   must  always   be   brief.     The 
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violation  of  this  fundamental  requirement  was  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  bill-board  advertising  used  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  in  the  campaign  of  19 12.  The  ad- 
vertisements for  President  Taft's  administration  were  crowded 
full  of  material  in  small  type.  Few  people  would  pause  in 
front  of  a  bill-board  long  enough  to  read  it.  Regard  for  this 
principle  was  responsible  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  subway 
and  street-car  cards  used  by  the  P\ision  Committee  in  Xew 
York  City,  in  Mitchel's  campaign  in  19 13.  The  cards  used 
contained  simply  the  question  *'  Mitchel  or  McCall  ?  "  The 
word  Mitchel  was  in  large  blue  letters;  McCall  was  in  black 
small  type  and  behind  this  was  the  word  Murphy  in  large  red 
letters.  It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  colors  was  good  for  the  purpose. 

Since  the  copy  must  be  brief  and  since  the  purpose  of  out- 
door advertising  is  largely  intensive,  the  copy  should  be  con- 
centrated upon  attraction  and  stimulation.  If  only  two  words 
can  Tye  used  they  should  be  the  name  of  the  product  combined 
with  an  imperative  verb,  as,  for  example,  '*  Use  Sapolio," 
"  Drink  White  Rock."  Reasons  and  arguments  are  of  little 
value,  because  the  space  does  not  permit  them  to  be  given 
in  ^sufficient  detail  to  convince.  Assertions  and  clever  slogans 
afennuch  more  useful.  They  gain  some  power  of  conviction 
by  tn^TTvery  repetition. 

Whatever  the  outdoor  advertising  may  lack  in  possibilities 
for  conviction  it  atones  for  by  its  greater  range  of  possibility 
in  display^  In  the  illustration,  color  and  often  motion  may  l:»e 
implied.  As  you  walk  along  the  Great  White  Way  in  New 
'^ork,  or  its  counterpart  in  any  great  city,  your  eye  is  tempted 
by  every  possible  device  —  colored  lights,  quick-changing  pic- 
tures, to  say  nothing  of  size,  which,  after  all,  is  the  simplest 
way  to  emphasize  any  statement. 

Originality  jand  distinctiveness  are  looked  upon  as  of  first 
importance  in  outdoor  advertising.     They  should,  however. 
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be  tempered  with  discretion  and  good  taste.  It  is  not  usually 
wise  to  attempt  to  shout  just  a  little  louder  or  use  just  a  little 
more  brilliant  color  or  a  little  more  sensational  picture  than  the 
next  man.  The  extreme  has  been  reached  in  that  direction, 
and  today  attention  is  more  certain  to  be  secured  by  a  quiet 
neutrality  of  tone  and  a  fair  conservatism  of  language.  The 
eye  will  seek  it  for  relief  from  the  more  strident  claims  of  its 
competitors. 

Programs,  Calendars,  and  Other  Special  Media 

Programs  may  be  most  effectually  used  when  some  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  mood  and  interests  of  readers  at  the  time 
they  see  the  advertisement.  It  is  obvious  that  people  arc 
usually  in  the  mood  for  enjoyment,  and  the  program  is  simply 
a  guide  to  their  further  pleasure.  The  most  effective  adver- 
tisements, therefore,  are  likely  to  be  those  which  use  the  hu- 
morous or  clever  tone  and  take  advantage  so  far  as  possible  of 
the  spirit  of  the  play-house  or  opera. 

Calendars  have  a  long  life,  but  any  attempt  to  tell  a  very 
complete  storj'  upon  them  is  usually  fatal,  because  people  do 
not  care  to  adorn  their  walls  with  what  purports  to  be  an  adver- 
tisement. They  should,  therefore,  be  attractive  and  they  may 
profitably  contain  some  slogan  or  stimulatu:^-^'rase.  In  the 
case  of  retail  stores,  of  course,  frequently  only  the  name  and 
address  is  used. 


CHAPTER  XX 

COPY  AS  AFFECTED  BY  AUDIENCE 

•'Getting  Across" 

The  disadvantage  of  advertising  copy  as  compared  with 
sales  letters  is  that  advertising  copy  cannot  individualize  its 
appeal  to  the  same  extent  as  sales  letters.  Advertisers  in  gen- 
eral publications  sometimes  try  to  make  up  for  this  by  fea- 
turing various  different  uses  for  their  product  as,  for  example, 
in  the  home,  in  the  factory,  in  the  office,  on  the  farm,  and  the 
like,  so  that  a  point  of  contact  will  be  made  with  several  classes 
of  possible  buyers.  This  rnethod  is  useful,  but  at  best  only 
decreases  the  disadvantage. 

This  disadvantage,  however,  is  much  less  in  the  case  of 
publications  appealing  only  to  a  selected  class;  for  example, 
technical  and  trade  publications,  farm  publications,  and  wom- 
en's magazines.  Here  the  audience  is  selected,  and  for  that 
reason  such  publications,  as  a  rule,  command  higher  prices  for 
space  than  the  general  maprazines  and  newspapers.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  technical  field.  The  value  of  this  dis- 
tinctive kind  of  class  publication  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  actually  reaches  its  audience,  and  the  influence  which 
it  has  upon  that  audience.  -In  general  it  may  be  said,  however, 
that  space  in  such  publications  offers  good  possibilities,  pro- 
vided the  writer  of  the  copy  adapts  his  appeal  to  the  character 
and  language  of  the  special  class  of  readers  that  he  addresses. 

It  is  not  enough  in  such  publications  that  thj^jropy  be  writ- 

ten  from  the  standpoint  of  the  buyer,  rather  than  from  that 

of  the  advertiser.     This  should  be  done  in  all  ad\'ertising.     In 

the  class  publications,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  length  of 
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the  advertisement,  the  kind  of  material  it  contains,  and  the 
tone  be  governed  by  the  class  characteristics  oTHie  aUTllglicr. 
It  is  a  matter  of  economy  of  attention  or  **  gettnig  across." 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  study  the  article  wiiich  is  "being 
advertised,  to  know  its  talking  points  and  to  select  the  material 
that  should  be  presented  in  the  copy.  It  is  a  far  harder  ia>k 
to  know  the  people  who  are  to  buy  and  adjust  the  message  to 
them.  There  is  no  better  way.  obviously,  than  to  go  out 
among  them,  talk  with  them  as  a  salesman  might,  and  find  out 
their  characteristics  and  points  of  view.  Some  publishers  of 
'  technical  magazines  require  men  who  are  accepted  as  copy- 
writers in  their  service  department  to  spend  six  months*  ap- 
prenticeship on  the  road  in  order  that  they  may  know  their 
audience  by  personal  contact.  The  service  department  itself, 
incidentallv,  has  been  established  in  manv  cases  because  the 
average  advertiser  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  special 
class  audience  to  direct  hib  appeal  to  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  effective.  The  publications,  therefore,  place  at  his  dis- 
lK)sal  a  corps  of  copy-writers  who  know  the  audience  and  are 
able  to  adapt  the  appeal  to  them. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  any  copy-writer  to  write  copy 
for  class  publications  if  he  will  intelligently  study  the  class 
characteristics.  For  that  reason  some  of  the  most  imiH^rtanl 
classes  of  readers  are  analyzed  in  this  chapter  to  discover  how 
the  appeal  should  l)e  adapted  to  them. 

Copy  for  Business  Men 

The  business  man  is  a  busy  man,  or  regards  himself  as  one. 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
He  will  not  read  a  long  advertisement  unless  it  is  vipon  a  sul>- 
ject  that  particularly  interests  him.  First  of  all,  then,  the 
advertisement  should  be  as  short  as  is  consislcut-AviUj^  com- 
pleteness. Fven  if  the  subject  is  interesting  and  the  copy  has 
to  be  long  in  order  to  convince,  it  must  tell  him  some  new 
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facts.  The  business  man  resents  truisms  and  trite  generalities^ 
He  wants  definite,  concrete  facts  and  wants  these  boiled  down 
to  the  essentials. 

He  is  a  practical  man  and  is  t]^^^*^ll^  n^^^^^  iujjj^^r^^d 
by  reason-why  than  _bysuggestion.  He  prides  himself  on 
his  ability  to  decide  questions  for  himself  and  is  therefore 
more  open  to  the  conviction  of  facts  and  figures  than  to  that 
of  testimonials.  The  best  arguments  to  use  with  him  are  the 
practical  arguments  of  saving  inoiiev;  increasing  cfiicicncy. 
or  adding^ohealtTi,  convenience,  or  comfort. 

The  language  used  should  be  simple  and  direct,  but  not  too 
colloquial  and  rarely  slang>\  This  applies,  of  course,  to  arti- 
cles for  business  purposes,  and  not  to  those  which  have  no 
connection  with  business,  such  as  tobacco  and  other  similar 
luxuries.  An  advertisement  for  a  high  grade  bond  paper  is 
injured  by  such  language  as  the  following: 

Armed  with  a  powerful,  smart-looking  letter-head,  you 
Business  Men  can  enter  any  business  port  and  be  dead  sure 
of  a  warm  welcome. 

Copy  for  Technical  Men 

The  problem  of  technical  copy  is  much  the  same.  Tech- 
nical periodicals,  Hke  business  magazines,  are  read  for  profit 
and  read  while  a  man  is  in  a  business  atmosphere  or  at  any 
rate  in  a  business  mood.  The  copy  must  give  facts  and  give 
them  concisely.  Mere  assertion  has  little  weight.  Charts, 
tabulations  of  figures,  blue-prints,  and  cross-sections  are  all 
useful  in  appealing  to  technical  men.  Human-interest  copy  is 
rarely  of  value,  especially  when  unrelated  to  the  subject,  as 
is  so  often  the  case. 

The  specific  talking  points  used  for  a  single  article  adver- 
tised in  different  technical  papers  vary  according  to  the  class 
appealed  to.  Take  the  case  of  building  materials,  for  exam- 
ple.    They  may  be  advertised  in  general  publications,  contrac- 
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tors'  publications,  architects'  publications,  and  engineers'  pub- 
lications. In  the  general  publication,  the  advantages  of  the 
material  from  the  standpoint  of  the  beauty  and  durability  of 
the  finished  structure  are  given.  The  merits  of  the  material 
are  explained  from  the  standpoint  of  the  person  who  is  to 
live  in  the  house.  In  the  engineering  publications,  the  strength 
of  the  material,  its  fire-resisting  power,  or  other  special  points 
may  be  shown  in  comparison  with  those  of  competing  ma- 
terials. In  the  contractors'  publications,  the  copy  may  attempt 
to  show  how  conveniently  and  easily  the  article  may  be  used 
in  building;  how  it  cuts  labor  cost,  etc.  The  architect  may 
be  told  of  the  co-operation  he  can  get  and  of  the  variety  of 
effects  that  he  can  secure.  There  may  be  illustrations  of 
buildings  designed  by  other  architects  using  this  material. 
So  it  is  with  every  article ;  the  arguments  must  be  chosen  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  class,  and  their  interests  kept  in  mind. 

The  simple,  direct  language  that  is  suitable  for  business 
magazines  is  also  good  in  technical  publications  —  indeed,  in 
any  puWtcationh;Tea4  chiefly  by'  riieh:  -  T-he  technical  publica- 
tion, however,  is  justified  in  using  technical  words  and  phrases 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  class  of  readers.  This  is  one  reason- 
why  service  departments  of  such  publications  are  so  useful. 
Their  writers  are  familiar  with  the  "  lingo  "of  the  audience. 

Most  professional  magazines,  such  as  medical  publications, 
accounting  publications,  and  the  like,  are  governed  by  the 
same  principles  that  apply  to  technical  publications.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  the  professional  publication  usually  has  a 
strict  code  of  ethics  which  prohibits  members  from  vigorous 
advertising  and  they  consequently  demand  more  dignity  in 
the  appeal  which  reaches  them. 

Copy  for  Trade  Papers 

Trade  papers  differ  from  technical  publications  in  several 
important  respects.     Their  readers  are  ordinarily  dealers  who 
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are  interested  in  articles  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  sales 
and  profits.     Technical  publications  are  usually  addressed  di- 
rectly to  the  consumer,  who  is  not  interested  in  the  article  for 
resale.     Ir\  trade  advertising,  therefore,  the  copy  usually  pre- 
sents the  merits  of  the  article  from  a  sales  standpoint ;  the  I 
illustration  shows  the  goods  in  large  size  or  in  detail  and  calls .' 
attention  to  their  selling  value.     The  text  shows  the  selling  j 
advantages,  the  profits  to  be  made,  and  the  like.     Frequently  it  ]- 
also  shows  by  reproduction  or  otherwise  the  advertising  that  ' 
is  being  done  in  general  publications  to  stimulate  a  consumer 
demand.     In  general,  the  advertising  is  informatory  and  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  the  news  element.     Its  language  is  fre- 
quently colloquial  —  even  slangy  —  and  **  mere  cleverness  '* 
is  apparently  effective  at  times. 

Copy  for  Farmers 

The  farmeF'as  a  rule  reads  fewer  publications  than  the 
average  business  or  professional  man  and,  consequently,  reads 
them  more  thoroughly.  He  is  inclined  to  deliberate  carefully 
before  deciding  upon  a  purchase.  These  general  considera- 
tions^irrafte^several  important  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
copy  written  to  appeal  to  him.  Display  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance^ not  only  because  the  periodical  is  read  carefully  from 
beginning  to  end,  but  also  because  the  quality  of  paper  and 
printing  does  not  allow  the  use  of  a  fine  quality  of  illustra- 
tions. It  is  doubtful,  moreover,  whether  esthetic  considera- 
tions weigh  *\»ery  heavily  in  the  farmer's  decision.  Legibility 
rather  than  beauty  is  to  be  sought. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  text  may  contain  a  large  amount 
of  material,  provided  it  is  in  the  nature  of  useful  facts.  Hu- 
man interest  is  sometimes  possible,  but  the  stress  should  be 
laid  upon  reasons  and  a  reason  appeal.  Many  advertisements, 
of  course,  perform  all  the  functions  of  selling,  arousing  the 
emotional  desire  as  well  as  convincing  the  purchaser.     Con- 
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viction  is  always  necessary.  The  arguments  that^ofmnce-ace^ 
more  especially  those  which  deal  with  the  qualities. of  dura- 
bility and  economy.  The  price  appeal  is  usually  valuable. 
Details  in  the  construction  of  the  article,  even  to  the  number  of 
coats  of  paint  used  and  side-by-side  comparisons  with  com- 
peting articles,  are  frequently  helpful.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  all  exact  information  about  an  article  has  weight- wkb- 
the  farmer.  It  is  unnecessary  to  concentrate  upon  the  single 
talking  point  that  is  most  distinctive. 

The  evidence  chosen  should  be  of  a  kind  to  arouse  confi- 
dence. Testimony,  if  used,  should  be  that  of  other  farmers, 
expressed  in  their  own  language  so  far  as  possible,  even  though 
this  may  be  slightly  ungrammatical.  An  important  kind  of 
evidence  is  in  the  form  of  guarantees,  either  by  the  advertiser 
or  by  the  publication.  Many  farm  publications  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  standing  back  of  their  advertisers  and  agreeing 
to  straighten  out  any  difficulties  which  may  be  caused  by  dis- 
satisfaction with  purchases  made  as  a  result  of  their  advertise- 
ments. 

The  personal  point  of  view,  in  which  the  advertiser  uses 
the  word  /  liberally,  is  especially  good  for  farm  advertising. 
In  all  cases  the  language  should  be  simple,  without  the-sug- 
gestion  of  pretentiousness.  It  is  possible  sometimes  to  go  to 
the  extreme  of  colkxjuialism  and,  since  most  farm  papers  have 
a  sectional  distribution,  localisms  are  not  objectionable.  Anal- 
ogies and  figures  of  speech  from  the  farmer's  experience  lend 
force  —  as,  for  example,  **  Buv  vour  tires  as  vou  buv  vour 
binder,"  or,  **  The  bed  of  the  wagon  is  only  hip-high."  In 
connection  with  this  point,  however,  it  is  well  to  add  a  warn- 
ing that  the  so-called  *'  Rube  language  '*  is  likely  to  be  fatal 
to  success.  The  farmer  of  today  is  usually  an  intelligent  per- 
son with  a  fair  degree  of  education  and  resents  any  tone  of 
patronage  or  implication  of  inferiority.  It  is  well  to  consider 
him  as  an  unusually  careful  business  man  who  is  not  in  a  hurry 
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and  who  wants  a  sound  business  reason  for  anything  he  is  \ 
urged  to  do  or  to  buy.  * 

Copy  That  Appeals  to  Women 

GeneraHzations  about  advertising  to  women  are  pecuHarly 
difficult  because  the  first  generaHzation  is  that  a  woman  does 
not  care  to  be  treated  simply  as  a  member  of  a  general  class. 
She  prefers  to  be  treated  as  an  individual.  This  fact  should 
be  remembered  in  writing  copy,  and  wherever  possible  her 
judgment  should  be  appealed  to.  (See  page  271.)  There 
are,  however,  certain  general  class  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish women  as  a  whole  from  men  and  influence  the  nature 
of  the  copy  that  should  be  used  in  women's  publications. 

The  first  important  distinction  is  that  women  as  a  whole  are 
more  suggestible  than  men.  They  are  more  easily  influenced 
by  their  emotions,  and  by  the  ideas  which  are  associated  with, 
but  not  directly  conveyed  by,  the  illustrations,  words,  and 
other  symbols  used  in  an  advertising  message.  For  this  rea- 
son human-interest  copy  and  the  liberal  use  of  illustrations, 
especially  those  which  tell  the  story,  are  especially  desirable 
in  advertising  to  women.  Text  is  relatively  less  important, 
for  it  IS  not  easy  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  emotions  by 
means  of  words. 

The  esthetic  sense^is  more  highly  developed  in  women  than 
in  men.  Proper  balance,  harmony,  and  all  other  things  which 
make  for  artistic  beauty  are  almost  essential.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  contrast  the  advertising  pages  of  such  a  publication  as 
Vogue,  or  The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  with  those  of  System, 
or  The  Iron  Age,  to  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  artistic 
appearance  in  advertising  to  women.  Hand  lettering,  liberal 
white  space,  and  the  like,  to  mention  only  a  few,  are  among  the 
valuable  means  of  appealing  to  women. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  language  used  in  the  text  should 
be  absclutely^cbrrect,  with  a  slight  leaning  toward  formality 
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and  dignity.  Colloquialisms,  slang,  technical  lingo,  are  alike 
dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  figurative  expressions  that 
bring  to  the  mind  pleasant  associations  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  appeal. 

"  Reason- Why  "  Copy  for  Women 

If  reason-why  copy  is  used  —  and  in  some  cases  it  is  appro- 
priate—  the  arguments  that  appeal  most  are  those  in  which 
health,  beauty,  pride,  style,  the  maternal  instSict,  cleanlmess, 
or  economy  are  dominant.  Evidence  of  facts  and  figures  is 
ordinarily  useless.  In  selling  such  a  food  product  as  beans, 
for  example,  it  does  not  help  the  cause  to  pve  copious  statistics 
as  to  the  number  of  bushels  of  beans  used  yearly,  or  the  num- 
ber of  tin  cans  required  to  pack  a  month's  supply.  Such  evi- 
dence harms  rather  than  helps,  because  the  associations  of  thou- 
sands of  tin  cans  is  not  pleasant  and,  incidentally,  takes  away 
from  the  individuality  of  the  appeal.  A  better  kind  of  evi- 
dence is  that  of  authority  —  the  testimony  of  some  prominent 
man  or  woman,  such  as  Anna  Pavlowa  or  Dr.  Wilev. 

A  large  proportion  of  women,  of  courser-^are._iiifluenced- 
by  the  bargain  appeal,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  advertising  of 
retail  and  department  stores.  Premiums,  likewise,  are  useful 
as  an  inducement.  Even  the  coupon  system  of  the  United 
Cigar  Stores  Company  exists  largely  for  the  benefit  of  women, 
as  may  he  ascertained  by  a  casual  survey  of  the  catalogue  of 
premiums,  or  by  an  inspection  of  the  premium  departments 
of  these  stores.  It  has  also  been  found  valuable  to  feature 
samples,  lx)oklets,  and  the  like  in  the  copy,  as  an  inducement 
to  response.  Free  gifts  have  l)een  responsible  for  the  success 
of  many  articles  advertised  to  women. 

A  distinction,  of  course,  should  1^  made  between  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  women's  publications,  but  this  distinction  is  not 
one  caused  by  the  functions  of  the  publications,  but  rather 
by   their   social   class    determined    by    the   price.     From    the 
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thirty-five  cent  publications,  like  Vogue,  to  the  ten  cent,  like 
McCalVs,  and  to  the  even  cheaper  publications,  like  Comfort, 
with  their  circulation  lodged  in  the  small  villages,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  space  is  taken  up  with  fashions;  the  remainder 
with  household  suggestions  and  stories  of  a  sentimental  char- 
acter. The  differences  between  the  publications  are  largely 
social,  not  functional.  The  appeal  is  the  same  except  that: 
in  the  more  expensive  publications  the  appeal  of  style,  beautyj 
and  exclusiveness  is  greatest;  whereas  in  the  cheap  publica- 
tions, the  bargain  appeal  takes  first  place. 

In  the  cheaper  publications,  too,  the  language  may  be  sim-- 
ple  and  approach  more  nearly  the  language  of  farm  paper 
advertising.  In  the. Jiigh-priced  publications,  on  the  others 
hand^  whole  sentences  are  given  in  French,  frequently  witlir 
out  translation.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  readers  prob- 
ably understand  what  is  said,  but  all  of  them  feel  the  compli- 
ment. It  is  simply  an  extreme  case,  illustrative  of  the  fact 
that  suggestion  is  more  important  than  direct  meaning  in  the 
text  of  advertisements  to  women. 

Miscellaneous  Copy  Problems 

The  classes  discussed  above  are  by  no  means  all  those 
which  are  reached  by  special  publications.  There  are  chil- 
dren's magazines,  religious  periodicals,  sporting  and  theatrical 
papers  and  innumerable  others,  each  with  its  own  special  copy 
problem.  It  can  generally  be  solved,  however,  if  the  writer 
will  take  the  trouble  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  class  and  then  write  the  copy  from  their  stand- 
point. Only  when  this  is  done  can  advertising  reach  its  high- 
est point  of  efficiency.  The  too  general  practice  of  construct- 
ing an  advertisement  for  a  general  magazine  and  then  insert- 
ing it  with  practically  no  change  in  children's  magazines,  busi- 
ness magazines,  and  women's  magazines  is  wasteful.  While 
it  may  be  true  that  the  buyers  are  the  same  people,  no  matter 
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where  they  see  the  advertisement,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
their  mood  and  attitude  in  reading  different  publications  and 
that  attitude  is  carried  over  from  the  reading  pages  into  the 
advertising  copy.  All  advertising  copy  in  class  publications 
of  whatever  type  should  be  built  according  to  the  Golden  Rule 
of  adaptation  to  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

COPY  AS  AFFECTED  BY  DISPLAY 

Relative  Importance  of  Display  and  Text 

The  iiiessage  of  an  advertisement  is  conveyed  by  various 
sjTnbols.  By  general  consent  they  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  words,  or  the  "copy'*  or  "text";  and  illustrations, 
color,  type,  ornament  and  texture,  or  the  **  display."  Few 
copy-writers  are  able  to  execute  the  display;  fewer  artists  are 
able  to  write  the  copy.  The  matter  of  combining  the  two  so 
as  to  reach  their  greatest  effectiveness  is  therefore  difficult. 

Three  methods  are  in  common  use.  The  first,  and  poor- 
est, is  to  have  an  artist  arrange  the  display  and  then  have  a 
copy-writer  build  the  text  to  accompany  it.  Copy  written 
under  such  conditions  is  likelv  to  be  "  a  hole  in  the  advertise- 
ment  filled  with  words.''  A  l>etter  method  is  to  write  the 
copy  first  and  then  have  it  properly  displayed  by  an  artist. 
Best  of  all  is  the  method  of  having  lx)th  text  and  display  han- 
idled  together  by  the  copy-writer,  even  though  an  artist  may 
'i  later  be  asked  to  execute  the  finished  illustration  and  lavout. 
.\t  any  rate  the  writer  of  the  copy  should  be  in  control  of  the 
advertisement  and  see  that  text  and  display  are  properly  re- 
lated. 

An  advertisement  should  l)e  a  unit.     I'nless  its  text  and 

display  work  together  in  harmony  a  large  part  of  its  effect 

is  Ixnmd  to  be  lost.     The  builder  of  the  advertisement  should 

visualize  it  as  it  will  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  publication. 

Many  copy-writers  never  write  a  word  of  the  text  until  they 

have  made  rough  layoius  in  the  size  and  shape  demanded  and 

with  sullicient  detail  of  illustration  and  display  elements  to 
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enable  them  to  work  intelligently  with  the  finished  product 
always  in  mind.  They  follow  this  practice  whether  they  want 
an  advertisement  that  consists  largely  of  illustrations  and 
other  display  elements,  or  an  advertisement  that  is  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  text. 

People  are  interested  in  advertisements  by  very  much  the 
same  elements  that  interest  them  in  books  or  magazine  articles. 
These  are,  roughly  speaking,  the  subject,  the  advertiser,  the 
picture,  and  the  headline.  When  a  man  is  interested  in  buy- 
ing a  motor  boat  he  will,  of  course,  pay  particular  attention 
to  advertisements  of  motor  lx)ats  and  engines.  So  with  any 
other  article.  That  is  one  reason  why  publications  that  have 
obtained  a  large  amount  of  advertising  of  some  particular  type 
of  article  find  it  easier  to  get  others.  Buyers  naturally  look 
to  this  publication  to  find  the  latest  announcements  of  differ- 
ent firms  in  the  field,  and  thus  get  as  large  a  basis  as  possible 
for  comparison. 

As  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  are  the  best 
of  all  possible  prospects,  a  bulky  advertising  section,  which 
lessens  the  attention  value  of  any  individual  advertisement, 
frequently  counterbalances  the  loss  by  an  increased  interest 
value.  Readers  turn  to  this  section  as  thev  turn  to  the  market 
section  of  a  city,  where  most  of  the  stores  of  the  kind  in 
which  they  are  interested  are  grouped.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  publication  of  no  intrinsic  merit  for  a  certain  field  has 
acquired  it  through  the  advertising  of  different  firms  in  that 
field,  and  has  become  a  good  medium  for  automobile  adver- 
tising, for  educational  advertising,  for  sporting  goods  adver- 
tising, and  so  on. 

The  Factors  That  Attract 

\  Some  readers  are  interested  in  the  name  of  the  advertiser. 
This  is  true,  however,  only  of  a  small  percentage  of  adver- 
tisers and  those  of  commanding  importance  in  their  fields. 
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The  names  of  Tiffany,  Colgate,  Pillsbury,  or  Waterman,  have 
some  value  in  attracting  readers,  a  value  that  has  been  built 
up  by  a  long  process  of  advertising  or  long  experience  in  doing 
business.     There  was  a  time  when  the  advertisements  signed 
by  Seymour  Eaton  or  Thomas  W.  Lawson  were  read  because 
of  the  author's  name,  just  as  the  stories  of  Jack  London,  Rol>- 
ert  W.  Chambers,  or  George  Randolph  Chester  invited  read- 
ing simply  because  of  the  author's  reputation.     Many  adver- 
tisers who  have  not  this  reputation  or  any  past  history  to 
fall  back  upon  adopt  the  same  method  with  poor  results. 
The  names  of  Jackson,  Lee,  and  Jones  bring  no  particular  sug- 
.gestion  to  the  average  mind.     It  is,  therefore,  inadvisable  for 
I  such  an  advertiser,  or  any  new  advertiser,  to  place  his  name  in 
.  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  advertisement,  or  to  make 
'  it  in  any  way  the  dominant  factor  in  the  display.     It  does 
not  attract  readers. 

,  Unless  readers  are  interested  in  the  subject  or  in  the  name 
of  the  advertiser  the  attraction  must  come  either  through  the 
;  illustration  or  through  the  headline.  By  illustration,  of  course, 
we  mean  not  merely  a  picture,  but  also  any  display  factor  which 
is  in  itself  alluring.  As  a  rule,  however,  people  are  interested 
most  in  pictures.  More  than  half  of  the  people  who  read  a 
magazine  story  look  at  its  illustrations  first.  Only  those  maga- 
zines which  appeal  to  the  cultured,  discriminating  reader  can 
^afford  to  dispense  with  illustrations.  In  just  the  same  way, 
only  those  advertisements  which  have  their  appeal  largely  to 
intelligence  can  afford  to  neglect  this  important  factor  of  at- 
traction. 

Publicity  Copy 

In  advertisements  that  exist  largely  for  publicity,  i.e.,  for 
getting  the  attention  and  interest  of  as  large  a  number  of  read- 
ers as  possible,  the  illustration  may  be  the  dominating  feature. 
The  artist  should  be  allowed  the  greatest  amount  of  space  and 
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the  best  opportunities.  The  picture  is  all-important;  in  fact, 
sometimes  it  tells  the  whole  story.  This  method  of  adver-' 
tising  is  especially  good  for  the  commoner  food  products,  such 
as  prepared  cereals. 

The  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Company  once  held  a 
competition  for  artists  with  a  first  prize  of  $1,500.  The  pic- 
tures were  simply  to  deal  with  child-life  in  such  a  way  as  to 
advertise  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flakes.  It  was  the  theory 
of  the  advertiser  —  doubtless  the  correct  theory  —  that  an 
attractive  illustration  of  child-life,  with  a  taste  suggestion, 
would  do  more  to  sell  his  products  than  any  amount  of  text. 
His  main  object,  therefore,  was  to  get  these  attractive  illus- 
trations, and  for  that  purpose  he  was  willing  to  pay  a  large 
sum  to  have  the  work  done  by  the  best  artists  that  could  be 
secured.  The  advertisements  of  Cream  of  Wheat  likewise  are 
almost  entirely  illustration  —  only  the  name  of  the  article  and 
some  caption  are  usually  added.  Such  a  method  is,  of  course, 
ideal  for  these  cases.  It  would  not  be  good,  however,  for 
some  article  of  less  common  use  or  less  extensive  distribution. 

Inquiry  Copy 

'WEere  the  purpose  of  the  advertisement  is  to  get  direct  or-  * 
ders  or  inquiries,  the  picture  and  other  display  elements  are 
much  less  important.  The  text  is  the  all-important  thing. 
Many  advertisements  of  this  type  are  shockingly  bad  in  ap- 
pearance, full  of  closely  printed  matter,  broken  up  into  small, 
ugly-shaped  chunks,  unbalanced,  full  of  smudgy  lines  —  the 
kind  that  have  been  aptly  called  "  eye-killers."  Yet  frequently 
they  produce  an  astonishing  volume  of  business.  Regardless 
of  their  form  they  contain  the  facts  the  reader  wants.  This 
type  of  advertisement  is  frequently  called  the  mail-order  type, 
because  it  is  used  in  the  great  majority  of  mail  order  proposi- 
tions. 

Even  where  the  picture  is  used  in  mail  order  copy,   fre- 
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quently  it  is  not  wholly  or  even  mainly  for  attraction.  Often 
it  is  the  illustration  of  the  article  to  be  sold,  or  of  the  booklet 
to  be  sent  upon  request.  It  is  rarely  that  the  whole  story 
should  be  told  in  the  picture  and  it  should  usually  be  subordi- 
nated in  size  and  in  other  ways  to  the  text. 

Between  the  extremes  of  pure  publicity  advertising  and 
mail  order  advertising  are  all  gradations.  Most  advertise- 
ments combine  the  purposes  of  publicity  and  imjuiry-getting. 
From  the  stress  laid  upon  these  two  purposes,  roughly  speak- 
ing, depends  the  relative  importance  of  display  and  text. 
Other  factors,  of  course,  enter,  such  as  the  degree  of  educa- 
tion and  culture  of  the  class  appealed  to  and  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  advertiser.  These,  however,  have  already  been 
Isufficiently  considered.  In  general,  the  small  unknown  adver- 
litiser  should  place  his  reliance  upon  text  rather  than  display. 

In  advertisements  that  exist  mainlv  for  the  sake  of  direct 
inquiries  and  orders,  and  in  most  other  advertisements  that  de- 
pend largely  upon  a  reason  appeal,  copy  is  more  important  than 
;display.  I'Vequently  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  that  the  dis- 
play does  not  detract  from  the  message  in  words.  Even  if 
it  does  detract,  the  advertisement  mav  pav.  l)ecause  of  suffi- 
cient  strength  in  the  copy  and  thus  lead  the  advertiser  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  artistic  (luality  is  of  no  impor- 
tance, (lood  C(^py  often  succeeds  in  spite  of  poor  display:  it 
succeeds  better  when  coupled  with  good  display. 

Type  Display 

The  simplest  form  of  display  is  created  by  setting  impor- 
tant points  of  the  copy  in  lK)l(l-face  type.  There  should  not 
he  more  than  three  points  emphasized  in  this  way;  otherwise 
there  will  he  too  many  things  competing  for  attention  at  once. 
Mt)reover  the  continuous  use  of  a  single  method  of  emphasis 
tnillifies  its  value  for  its  pur|>ose.  Three  display  lines  work 
well  together.      Two  are  often  enough. 
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These  display  lines  should  be  in  proper  position  and  se- 
quence. The  theoretically  ideal  form  is  to  have  the  most 
important  one  at  the  top,  as  a  headline;  the  second  at  the 
optical  center;  and  the  third  at  the  bottom.  Taken  together 
the  three  display  lines  give  the  gist  of  the  message.  This 
theoretically  ideal  form  is  found  in  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  advertisements,  and  is  capable  of  many  effective  varia- 
tions. There  are,  however,  other  arrangements  of  display 
lines  that  are  equally  effective. 

^ca(^ines 

In  a  large  proportion  of  advertisements  the  headline  is 
relied  upon  to  secure  attention  and  interest.  Even  where 
display  first  draws  the  eye,  a  headline  is  frequently  necessary 
as  a  secondary  attraction  to  secure  a  reading  of  the  copy. 
The  difference  between  two  headlines  has  often  been  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  in  an  advertisement.  It 
is  said  that  the  simple  change  of  a  headline  from  "'  Cold  Feet '' 
to  *'  Warm  Feet "  greatly  increased  the  productiveness  of  a 
medical  advertisement.  For  this  reason  it  is  wise  to  study 
some  of  the  fundamental  requirements  of  good  headlines. 

A  headline  may  be  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a 
title  to  a  magazine  story  or  a  newspaper  item.  There  is  a 
slight  distinction  to  be  made,  however,  between  headlines  for 
inquiry-getting  advertisements,  and  headlines  for  publicity  ad- 
vertisements. In  the  latter  case  the  headline,  like  that  of  a 
newspaper  article,  may  tell  the  whole  story,  or  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  since  results  depend 
upon  complete  reading,  the  headline  is  more  like  that  of  a 
magazine  story ;  it  aims  to  stimulate  curiosity.  In  either  case 
it  should  be  short,  specific,  apt,  original,  and  interesting. 

These  requirements  are  not  of  equal  importance,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  make  every  headline  conform  to  all  of  them.  Any 
one  of  them  may  be  sacrificed  for  good  reasons.     They  are, 
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however,  good  working  principles,  which  may  be  followed  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 


Headlines  —  Brcyijy. 

Brevity  is  an  obvious  necessity,  for  reasons  that  have  been 
made  clear  in  the  section  of  this  volume  that  deals  with  psy- 
chological factors.  Four  words  are  about  all  that  the  average 
eye  and  mind  can  grasp  at  a  single  glance.  This  does  not  mean 
that  no  headline  should  contain  more  than  four  words.  It 
means  that  undue  length  should  be  avoided.  Such  a  headline 
as  "  The  Thrill  of  Leading  a  Great  Orchestra  in  Great  Music 
is  Yours  "  might  profitably  be  contracted  to  "  The  Thrill  of 
Leading  a  Great  Orchestra  is  Yours.*'  In  the  revised  head- 
line there  are  more  than  four  words,  but  only  four  word- 
groups. 

The  advantage  of  brevity  may  also  be  seen  by  comparing 
such  a  cumbersome  headline  as  *'  Ask  the  Man  in  the  Street 
uhat  he  thinks  of  the  Chalmers  Automobile  "  with  the  crisp 
headline  actually  used,  "Ask  Bill," 

If  the  headline  must  contain  more  than  four  words  it  is 
wise  to  put  only  four  or  five  on  one  line.     For  example : 

Build  a  $5,000  Business 
of  Your  Own  —  Be  Independent 

or 

A  Summer  Without  Rent 
and  Housework  Only  Play 

i  It  should  be  noted  that  the  second  line  should  be  shorter 
than  the  first.  To  accomplish  this  it  may  be  necessarj'  to  set 
the  second  line  in  smaller  type  than  the  first. 

Headlines  —  Specificness 

The  headline  should  be  specific.  Such  generalities  as  Wis- 
dom, The  Truth,  Character  and  Reputation,  Easy  Economies, 
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or  Cheapest  and  Best  have  little  value  for  the  average  reader. 
The  broad,  sweeping  statement  passes  over  his  head  where 
some  definite  fact,  such  as  "  $200  Buried  "  or  "  Average  Profit 
$2.90  per  tire  "  would  catch  his  attention  instantly.     Labora-  . 
tory  tests  of  the  reading  of  advertisements  have  proved  con-n 
clusively  that  a  specific  headline  is  much  more  certain  to  lead/ 
to  a  reading  of  the  advertisement  than  a  headline  that  is  vaguq , 
and  general.     This  fact  can  be  seen  also  from  a  comparison 
of  the  following  two  headlines  for  the  same  automobile: 

Best  two  passenger  automobile  in  the 
world  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

This  chain  of  evidence  proves  Saxon  worth. 

Or  again  compare  the  two  following  headlines : 
Here  are  tivo  favorites;  take  your  choice. 
I  want  you  to  choose  between  these  two  shapes. 

The  latter  headlines  were  each  used  with  a  piece  of  mail  order 
copy  for  cigars,  which  were  the  same  in  display  and  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  text.  Each  illustrated  two  shapes  of 
cigars.  The  second  advertisement  proved  far  more  success- 
ful than  the  first  and  the  success  was  due  largely  to  the  more 
specific  command  of  the  second  headline. 


Headlines  —  Aptness 

Closely  connected  with  the  requirement  of  having  the  head-w 
line  specific  is  the  requirement  of  having  it  apt.  "  Blind  " 
headlines  such  as  ''  Burglars "  for  a  breakfast  food ;  "  Off 
Key  "  for  a  coffee  substitute ;  "  How  Very  Comfortable  *'  for 
soap  are  of  no  particular  value.  Even  though  they  may  lead 
to  reading  of  the  advertisement  they  do  so  by  deceit  and  do 
not  strengthen  the  power  of  the  copy.  Many  others,  such  as 
"  Safety  "  for  revolvers,  or  "  A  Narrozv  Escape  "  for  insur- 
ance, while  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  appropriateness  for 
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the  article  advertised  are  still  lacking  in  aptness  because  they 
are  equally   appropriate   for  many   other  articles.     **  White 

sheep  give  more  zvool  thiin 
blaek  sheep  —  there  are 
more  of  them  "  is  not  only 
faulty  in  its  extreme  length, 
but  in  its  total  lack  of  apt- 
ness for  a  typewriter,  which 
was  the  article  advertised. 
The  deficiency  of  such 
blind  headlines  is  all  the 
more  apparent  when  we 
consider  such  apt  headlines 
as  "  Get  a  full  measure  of 
light''  or  "Three  lamps 
for  the  price  of  one,"  If 
it  is  impossible  to  have  apt 
headlines     otherv^-ise,     the 


White  sheep  give  more  wool 
than  black  sheep— there  are 
more  of  them. 
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Typewriter  Company 

New  Yorli,  and  F.vcrvu  here 


•*  r>lincl  "  headline 


name  of  the  article  or  of 

the  advertiser  mav  well  Ix! 

used,  as  for  example.  *'  An 

eight     cylinder     Cail  iliac/' 

This  mav  be  deficient  from 

some  other  standpoints,  but 

there  is  no  (juestion  as  to  its  aptness.     Probably  it  would  be 

fiufticiently   interesting   to   attract   the  attention   of   the   best 

prospects. 

Headlines  —  Originality 

The  rcMjiiirenient  of  originality  in  a  headline  is  not  based 
on  ethics,  althon<i;h  it  is  obviously  unfair  for  an  advertiser 
to  appropriate  to  his  own  uses  a  headline  formulated  and  suc- 
cessfully used  by  somebody  else.  Oris^inal  headlines  are  nece^- 
sarv  l>ecausc  most  headlines  that  have  been  used  to  anv  extent 
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have  lost  their  power  to  attract  attention.  Such  headlines  as 
''Do  you  knowf"  "Are  you  interested f  and  the  like  are 
obviously  worn  out.  "  Safety  First "  has  recently  been  used 
too  extensively ;  likewise  ''  A  Christmas  gift  the  whole  family 
will  appreciate."  The  headline  "  Always  Young ''  was  used 
for  two  advertisements  in  a  single  issue  of  the  same  publica- 
tion. Many  other  instances  could  be  cited  of  headlines  that 
lack  originality  and  therefore  attractive  power. 

Headlines  —  Interesting  Nature 

As  has  been  indicated  already,  there  are  several  possible 
sources  of  interest  in  the  advertisement.  So  far  as  the  head- 
line is  concerned,  the  three  possible  types  of  interest  are:  sub- 
ject interest,  advertiser  interest,  and  reader  interest.  The 
latter  is  normally  of  greatest  value.  A  headline  with  the  word 
you  in  it,  especially  if  it  contains  an  appeal  to  some  funda- 
mental human  emotion,  such  as  ambition,  curiosity,  or  desire 
to  save,  is  likely  to  appeal.     The  following  will  illustrate : 

"Arc  your  hands  ticd.^*'  "  IV ill  you  drive  six  screws  to 
save  $11.25?''  "Build  your  own  house  in  two  hours,'* 

Obviously  the  word  "  you  "  cannot  be  used  in  all  headlines. 
The  re(|uirement  of  originality  sometimes  suggests  some  other 
form  as  preferable.  Hozv  and  Why  titles  have  a  strong  factor 
of  human  interest,  as  for  example : 

Hozv  a  world <\.  id e  business 
grew  from  this  old  kettle. 

Such  forms  have  the  added  advantage  that  they  appear  to  be 
the  beginning  of  an  answer  to  an  implied  question;  therefore 
the  reader  will  go  on  without  appreciable  pause. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  have  some  word  in  the  head- 
line that  w^ill  automatically  select  the  right  class  of  readers. 
The  word  pipe,  for  example,  would  attract  smokers,  as  in  the 
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Is  Your  Wife 

Helpless 
or  Dangerous— 


TU  .»  T>Uk  Kipaiur  1»  iD  tbi  • 
Uh  toHB,  hU  k-cli,  bU  (Of,  M>  ij>ct> 
SAVAOe   AKMS   CO.,    7)   SAVAOE   AVENUE,   t 

THR  ^  SAVAGE  AOTOMATIC 

NcKStive  heailline  of  iloiibifnl  valiir 

headline.  "  A  hot  Idler  from  a  pipe  smoker."  "  The  man  ^cith 
fifteen  pipes  and  -what  he  said,"  or  "  The  smuggled  Cula- 
basb."  "  Earn  your  college  expenses  "  would  automatical! v 
pick  out  students. 

There  is  one  special  phase  of  self  interest  which  might  per- 
haps be  mentioned  in  this  connection.     Aside  from  the  funda- 
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mental  emotions  and  instincts  of  human  nature  there  are  fre- 
quently temporary  interests  induced  by  current  events,  by 
the  approach  of  holidays,  or  by  some  other  outside  stimulus. 
This  temporary  interest  is  frequently  made  use  of  to  good 
effect:  "  The  War  — How  Will  It  Affect  You?  "  "  War  — 
in  the  Encychpaedia  Britannica,"  and  the  like,  are  headlines 
that  make  use  of  this  temporary  interest  of  the  reader. 

There  is  one  further  requirement  of  headlines  that  applies 
to  publicity  advertising  and  to  some  extent  to  inquiry-getting 
advertising.  A  headline  should  ordinarily  be  positive.  If  the  \ 
headline  "Decayed  Teeth"  were  seen  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  a  dentifrice  the  association  of  ideas  would  be  unpleas- 
ant unless  the  whole  of  the  copy  were  read.  Of  course,  the 
whole  copy  is  read  only  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases.  For 
this  reason  we  should  avoid  such  headlines  as  "  Is  your  re- 
frigerator poisoning  your  family?  "  or  "  A  man  would  die  in 
the  first  alcove  "  unless  the  advertising  exists  almost  entirely 
for  purposes  of  inquiry-getting.  Even  in  cases  of  this  kind 
they  are  dangerous  on  account  of  the  unpleasant,  negative 
suggestions  they  contain. 

T^ng  Up  Display  Lines  to  Text 

Headlines  and  other  display  lines  should  be  regarded  as 
integfral  parts  of  the  copy  and  as  such  should  be  tested  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  coherence.  The  headline  should  be  ' 
closely  connected  in  idea  and  tone  with  the  copy  that  follows ; 
otherwise  the  interest  it  secures  is  not  transferred  to  the  smaller 
type  of  the  text  matter. 

The  text  that  follows  the  headline  should  either  explain 
it,  or  relate  to  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader's  attention  is 
led  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  strain.  If  he  is  at- 
tracted by  the  headline  but  finds  that  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
text  is  not  closely  related  to  it,  he  is  not  likely  to  read  far. 
For  example,  in  the  headline,  "Balanced  Heating  Guaran- 


C'/xty  Yean 
^'^  Knowing  How 


Our  Evmag  Drrii  ChUirs 
ihal  mr  Sinn  Y/ari  of  gura-iy 


Steiit'Woch 
Smart  Clothes 


Tit  SttiH-BJteh  C». 


n  liclwccn  illustration  and  headline.     The  adverus«- 

(i-m|iis  ti>  do  t<Ki  many  things  at  once 
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teed,"  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  word  **  guaranteed."  The 
text  that  follows  should,  therefore,  explain  not  only  what 
"  balanced  heating  "  means,  but  also  how  this  furnace  '*  guar- 
antees'*  it.  Again,  in  the  headline,  ""  TZ/w  Roofing  Never 
Costs  a  Cent  for  Maintenance/'  we  have  a  direct,  positive 
statement.  If  the  first  paragraph  of  the  text  begins  nega- 
tively, "  It's  false  economy  to  put  your  money  in  a  cheap 
roofing,"  something  of  the  attention-value  of  the  headline  is 
lost.  The  headline  and  the  beginning  of  the  text  should  have 
the  same  point  of  view.  The  name  of  the  article,  or  other 
display  line,  should  not  be  .inserted  at  the  optical  center  unless 
it  can  logically  be  connected  with  the  ideas  in  the  text  that 
precede  and  follow. 

Tying  Up  Text  with  Illustrations 

Much  the  same  principles  apply  to  the  connection  of  the 
text  with  illustrations.  There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  read-t 
er's  mind  as  to  the  aptness  of  the  illustration  when  he  reads  ( 
the  text.  Yet  oftentimes  we  find  in  advertisements  text  that 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  illustration  that  drew 
our  attention.  It  indicates  lack  of  team  work  between  the 
artist  and  the  copy-writer,  which  could  have  been  obviated 
had  the  man  who  wrote  the  copy  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  lavout  and  illustration  as  well. 

The  harmony  between  illustration  and  text  should  not  be 
merely  in  the  matter  of  the  direct  connection  of  ideas.  It 
should  be  in  their  tone  or  style  as  well.  No  argument  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  a  fine  line  drawing  does  not  belong  with  the 
rough,  colloquial,  slangy  text  of  Prince  Albert  tobacco,  or  that 
heavy  crayon  or  charcoal  drawings  do  not  belong  with  the 
dainty  descriptions  of  silverware.  Vigorous,  argumentative 
copy  should  not  be  set  in  dainty  or  frivolous  type.  On  the 
other  hand,  copy  with  an  appeal  to  the  senses  or  sentiment 
should  be  displayed  with  some  dignity  and  refinement.     Chel- 


The  chief  elements  displayed  are  totally  unrelated 
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tenham  bold  type  and  heavy  rule  borders  would  be  hardly 
appropriate. 

When  the  reader  sees  a  frivolous  picture  of  a  ballroom  scene 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  him  to  see  directly  below  it 
"  Sixty  Years  of  Knowing  How,"  and  it  is  a  strain  upon  his 
attention  to  adjust  to  the  new  point  of  view  that  such  a  head- 
line implies.  When  he  sees  the  negative  illustration  of  a 
gray-haired  old  invalid  it  is  hard  for  him  to  grasp  the  posi- 
tive appeal  in  the  headline  "The  Charm  of  Health  "  and  per- 
haps equally  difficult  to  see  the  relation  of  the  stork  picture 
to  either  of  these  elements.  It  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  he 
will  recognize  the  stork  picture  as  a  trade-mark.  Again,  when 
he  sees  a  somewhat  sentimental  illustration  of  an  old  gentle- 
man appat^ently  talking  to  a  little  girl  he  naturally  expects  that 
the  words  below  will  be  in  the  form  of  direct  conversation  or 
at  least  will  have  the  same  human  interest  element  that  at- 
tracted him  to  the  picture. 

If  text  and  illustrations  have  unity  of  idea  and  of  tone, 
usually  no  other  connection  between  them  is  necessary.  In 
some  cases,  however,  notably  in  advertisements  of  mechanical 
or  technical  products,  it  is  desirable  to  direct  special  attention 
to  some  one  or  two  features  in  the  illustration.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  most  conveniently  per- 
haps by  loops  and  arrows  pointing  to  the  features  in  the 
illustration  which  it  is  desired  to  emphasize. 

Expansion  and  Condensation  of  Text 

Sometimes  the  form  of  the  illustration  and  the  general  lay- 
out of  the  advertisement  cuts  the  space  allowed  for  the  text 
matter  into  small,  odd-shaped  pieces.  This  is,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  avoided,  because  it  always  sacrifices  the  appearance.  But 
sometimes  it  is  necessary.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  copy  should 
be  so  written  that  the  various  units  will  fit  exactly  into  their 
places.     In  other  words,  the  text  must  be  written  to  fit  given 


Yes— tKe  Apolladoes  cost  us  bolh  s  little  more — 

But  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  its  almost  fault- 
less reproduction  of  a  musician's  playing  more 
than  justifies  tKe  sligKt  additional  initial  cost. 

The  musical  and  mechanical  perfeaion  of  the 
Apollo  has  given  it  a  standing  second  to  none 
in  the  world. 

A  1«l«r  from  you  will  brinft  proof  from  u>  thsl  vou'U 
ncvsc  bc^dge  ihe  lillle  incroiH  in  price  of  ihe  Apolla 
ovei  ihe  iivmiae  pluyer  piano.  Full  deuib  of  iha  aix 
eicJiui v«  pBieniedfmiuiMoriho  ApoUe  will  be  inclu  ded . 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPAKV 


Ilhistralion  and  copy  are  not  connected  In  idea  u 
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spaces.  To  do  this  each  space  in  the  layout  should  be  ac- 
curately measured  by  means  of  a  ruler  and  the  number  of 
words  of  a  given  size  type  that  will  fit  into  the  space  should 
then  be  estimated. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  cases  in  which  expansion  and  con- 
densation of  copy  are  made  necessary.  Expansion  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  for  it  usually  involves  only  the 
insertion  of  additional  evidence  or  descriptive  details.  Con- 
\  densation  is  more  difficult.  The  formula  for  condensation 
is,  briefly,  as  follows: 

*  I .  Omit  all  the  clever  statements  —  those  which  strain  for 
effect. 
2.  Omit  all  circumlocutions. 
'  3.  Omit  adjectives  and  adverbs  that  are  trite  or  general. 
.  4.  Omit  all  the  statements  which  do  not  relate  directly  to 
the  important  one. 
5.  Omit  any  examples  or  illustrative  statements  that  can 
be  spared. 

\  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  publicity  copy  may  nearly 
always  be  improved  by  condensation.  Copy  that  is  intended 
to  produce  orders  or  inquiries  should  contain  all  the  material 
possible  within  reasonable  limits.  In  all  cases  there  should  be 
no  multiplication  of  words,  though  there  may  be  multipHca- 
tion  of  ideas. 

The  general  principles  for  relating  text  to  display  which 
have  been  given  in  this  chapter  are  affected,  of  course,  to  some 
extent  by  the  nature  of  the  audience  and  the  me<lium  used, 
as  discussed  in  previous  chapters.  The  writer,  however,  who 
uses  them  as  a  basis  will  find  it  easy  to  adapt  them  to  suit  spe- 
cial conditions. 


PART  IV 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  ELEMENTS  OF  DISPLAY 

What  Is  Display? 

The  term  **  advertising  display"  requires  first  of  all  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  some  terms  usually 
misapplied  when  treating  of  this  subject.  The  layout  of  this 
display  has  been  entrusted  mainly  in  the  past  to  the  so-called 
commercial  artist,  or,  worse  still,  to  one  with  a  less  clearly 
defined  understanding  of  what  the  following  terms  mean. 

Some  Misconceptions  of  Art 

The  term  "  art ''  is  perhaps  the  vaguest  of  all  these  terms ; 
so  let  us  attempt  a  description  of  this  first.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  see  what  a  thing  is,  is  by  the  process  of  elimination ; 
hence,  let  us  see  what  are  some  things  art  is  not.  The  term 
"  antique "  has  become  almost  synonymous  with  the  term 
*'  art "  in  the  public  mind.  We  need  to  know  that  the  art 
quality  may  be  present  in  an  antique  as  well  and  no  better  than 
in  a  modem  thing.  If  a  thing  is  good  which  is  old  it  is  so  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  old  and  not  because  of  it,  for  age 
is  not  the  requisite  for  art  quality. 

The  term  **  prettiness  "  has  stood  for  beauty  and,  therefore, 
for  art  until  the  public  consciousness  scarcely  realizes  that  art 
and  l>eauty  are  permanent  truths,  while  prettiness  is  a  quality 
pleasing  the  eye  for  the  instant  without  any  appeal  to  human 
intelligence.     Art  is  not  prettiness. 

Pictures  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  have  seemed  to  be  essential 
to  the  idea  of  decoration  in  the  minds  of  many.  Their  use  in 
the  most  detailed  naturalistic  form  has  not  only  crept  into  the 
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of  decorating  china,  wall  papers,  rugs,  and  other  use- 
icles,  but  has  become  seemingly  a  necessary  adjunct  in 
ising  display,  although 
suit  is  ugly,  mislead- 
id  perhaps  totally  ir- 
it  to  the  idea.     Deco- 

or  decorative  art  is 
)n  law.  A  knowledge 
s  law  changes  one's 
e  to  art  in  advertis- 


THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE  OF 

FURNISHING  AND 
DECORATING 


dlv,  it  is  an  error  to 
e  that  all  persons  who 
;  technical  skill  in 
ig  either  the  human 
or  other  objects  can 
jsed  as  artists  or  are 
choose  or  advise  in 
5  of  advertising  dis- 

*n  any  new  useful  ob- 
s  appeared  in  the  his- 
F  any  race  it  has  done 
au.se  there  was  a  de- 
leed  or  call  for  it,  or 
e  of  the  lives  and  ac- 
of  the  people  who 
3ed  it.  Cathedrals 
1  response  to  the  al- 
fanatical  demand  for 
\  sufficiently  large  for 
vrn  or  city  to  assemble 

*sse  for  discussion,  rest,  religious  expression,  and  social 
urse.     The   cathedral   came,   secondly,   as  a   mass  of 


Booklet  cover  with  border  enclosure 
of  good  width,  type  maUer  well  placed 
in  one  mass 
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symbolic  expression,  every  part  of  which  definitely  and  clearly 
embodied  in  tangible  form  the  religious  ideal  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  developed.  Secular  buildings  and  furnishings 
have  exactly  the  same  history.  When  man  was  ready  for 
--  g^  chairs,  chairs  came.     When 

UNIVERSITY    ULUB      he  required  elalx)rate  beds 

and  more  luxurious  sur- 
roundings, these  sprang  up 
out  of  the  instinctive  desire 
for  something  to  fill  this 
need  and  the  abilitv  to  ere- 
ate  it.  Pictures  developed 
in  response  to  the  necessity 
for  a  methcKl  of  conveying 
religious  facts  and  cere- 
monies, when  written  lan- 
guage was  less  developed. 
These  were  out  of  both  the 
soul  and  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  produced  them. 
Advertising  is  a  new 
science  and  a  new  art.  It 
is  a  necessitv  because  of 
modern  conditions.  Its 
breadth,  growth,  and  de- 
velopment   are    along    ex- 


MONDAY,  NOVmm  X  PIUNf  %mTO\% 

OPENING  RECEPTION  TO  MEMBERS  AT  THE 
CLUB  HOUSE.  JI^THE  TIME  OF  THE  SIGMA 
XI   LECTURE  HAS  BEEN  CHANGED  TO  /:4S. 

TUISDAY,  NOV.  3,  THE  BLICnON  RETURNS 

WILL  BE  -RECEIVED  AT  THE  CLUB  HOUSE 

TUBSDAY,  NOVIMBUI 3,  AND  THIRBAmR 

THE  DICING  ROOM  WILL  BE  OPEN  AT 
ELEVEN  IN  THE  MORNING  AND  UGHT  RE 
FRESHMENTS  WILL  BE  SERVED  ON  ORDER 
THROUGH  THE  AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING. 

MONDAY.  NOVUan  9.  AND  THIRBAmR 

THE  DINING  ROOM  WILL  BE  OPEN  FROM 
ELEVEN  IN  THE  MORNING  TO  SEVEN  IN 
THE  EVENINa  J|^  SPECIAL  LUNCHEONS 
AND  DINNERS  WILL  BET  SERVED  IF  ORDER 
ED  SEVERAL  HOURS  IN  ADVANCE.  Jj^  IF 
THE  DEMAND  WARRANTS  IT  A  SPECIAL 
LUNCHEON  WILL  BE  SERVED  REGULARLY 

THURSDAY.  NOVBMBUl  12,  BARNES  HALL 

PIANO  RECITAL  BY  MRS.  DRESBACH  FOR 
THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  CLUB  Jj^  AN  IN  FOR 
MAL  RECEPTION  AT  THE  CLUB  HOUSE 
WILL  FOLLOW  ^  ALL  ATTENDING  THE 
RECITAL  ARE  INVITED  TO  THE  RECEPTION. 


Announcement  card  in  single  mass 
with  perfect  structure,  pleasing  mar- 
gins and  concentrated  attention  value 


actly  the  same  lines  scientifically  as  other  forms  of  art  ex- 
pressicMi.  and  its  art  quality  is  dependent  upon  exactly  the  same 
relationships  as  those  of  any  other  objects  made  out  of  ma- 
terials, no  matter  in  what  age  thev  were  created. 


What  Art  Really  Is 

Art  is  a  (jualiiy  —  it  does  not  depend  on  materials,  or  the 
person  concerned,  or  the  date,  or  pretty  looks,  or  any  other  tra- 
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CONTROL  of'all  the  processes 
in  the  manufacture  of  an 
article,  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  product,  assures  uniformity 
of  excellence  and  reasonableness  of 
price  obtainable  in  no  other  way. 

Each  process  in  the  manufacture  of  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company  products,  from 
the  mining  of  the  ore  to  the  finishing  of  the 
article,  is  conducted  in  works  owned  and 
controlled  by  themselves. 


Works— Eliza  furnaces  and  coke  ovens.  South 
S*de  works,  Soho  furnace  and  works.  Keystone, 
works.  Aliquippa  works.  Products — Bessetner 
and  open  hearth  steel,  structural  matenal.  agri- 
cultural shapes,  patent  interlocking  steel  sheet 
pihng,  cold  twisted  steel  concrete  bars,  steel 
chains,  light  raib.  mine  ties,  spikes,  wire  nails, 
cold  rolled  shafting,  axles,  forging,  tmplates,  wire 
rods,  barbed  wire,  power  transmission  machinery. 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Pittsburgh,  P^. 


Single   page   from  trade  journal,   showing  interesting  variation,   perfect 
structure  and  well  distributed  attention  values.     A  restful  arrangement 

dition.  This  quality  has  two  distinct  elements,  each  of  which 
must  be  seen  by  itself  clearly.  Everj^  applied  art  must  in  the 
final  estimate  be  judged  by  these. 
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Setar^U  Sttrtt  A  SleP  hmm  Fi/iH  A 
ImpofUuit  Sato  (Today)  Frid^r 

Men's- Shoes 


3.75 


The  first  element  of  the  cathedral,  the  chair,  even  the  paint- 
ing, is  that  of  fitness  to  use,  or  function,  as  we  shall  call  it. 

When  a  chair  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  a  thing  to 
sit  upon  in  the  circum- 
stances for  which  it  is 
made,  it  expresses  the  first 
element  of  its  artistic  ne- 
cessity. When  an  adver- 
tisement expresses  perfect 
fitness  between  its  idea  and 
the  commodity,  and  then 
between  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  all  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  advertis- 
ing display,  the  advertise- 
ment has  the  first  element 
of  art  present  in  it.  If  this 
is  not  true;  if.  further,  the 
advertisement  is  inefficient 
in  its  power  to  sell,  it  loses 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  two 
elements  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  art  concept. 

On  the  other  hand,  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  man 
is  the  desire  for  beautv. 
He  wants  it  because  he's 
made  that  way.  And  when  he  doesn't  produce  it  and  use  it, 
it  is  only  because  he  has  a  mistaken  viewpoint  as  to  what 
beauty  is  and  as  to  how  to  express  in  his  materials  the  beauty 
idea.  This  makes  even  beauty  somewhat  a  matter  of  science, 
l^ecause  the  laws  of  choice  and  arrangement  in  any  materials 
in  which  beauty  is  expressed  may  be  fairly  clearly  stated  and 
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if  followed  will  result  at 
least  in  the  training  to  ap- 
preciate the  general  com- 
binations which  result  in 
beautiful  creation. 

Beauty  then  is  not  a 
matter  of  pure  feeling,  but 
a  matter  of  feeling,  or 
emotions,  plus  intelligence, 
or  intellect.  Persons  who 
recognize  that  both  of  these 
powers  are  active  in  beauty 
development  will  be  able  to 
create  in  the  advertising 
field  results  that  are  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Beauty,  in- 
deed, becomes  a  distinct 
selling    feature,    since    the 
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FURNITURE 

DECORATIONS 

RUGS 
make  it  hn/mntiv  that  they  be  greatty  ra- 
dticed  to  make  room  for  our  New  Fall  Styka 
aiming  daily. 

Flint  0  Homer  Cq  inc. 

20-26West36tlLSt 
NewM)rk 


Advertisement  showing  exceedingly 
bad  distribution  of  copy  as  related  to 
blank  space.  Lack  of  organization 
destroys  interest  and  convincing 
power 


Uninteresting,  unorganized  and  badly 
placed  copy,  lacks  interest 


desire  or  appetite  for  it  is 
as  clearly  defined  in  the 
individual  as  the  desire  for 
companionship  or  the  ap- 
petite for  food  or  drink. 
It  :s  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  man  is  more  ap- 
proachable in  a  business 
proposition  after  a  good 
meal  than  before  it.  He 
is  also  more  approachable 
when  commodities  are  put 
before  him  in  a  beautiful 
form  than  when  ugliness, 
unattractiveness   or   disor- 
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ganization  of  material  is  the  component  accompaniment  of  the 
article. 

Men  convey  their  ideas  one  to  another  through  some  form 
of  language  —  sometimes  by  words,  sometimes  by  actions,  at 
other  times  by  pictures.  In  these  various  ways  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed which  have  somewhat  the  same  meaning  to  all  persons 
who  understand  these  symbols  and  their  relationships. 

The  Elements  of  Advertising  Display 

Advertising  display  is  a  language  through  which  and  by 
which  the  maker  or  seller  of  any  commodity  presents  its  <jual- 
i  ities  in  a  convincing  way  to  the  prospective  buyer  or  consumer. 
So  far  as  printed  advertising  is  concerned  at  least,  and  in 
window  dressing  and  many  allied  forms  of  display,  the  same 
laws  of  choice  and  arrangement  of  material  obtain,  modified 
only  in  part  by  local  or  special  conditions.  Since  advertis- 
ing display  is  a  language,  it  has  both  a  scientific  and  an  artistic 
side,  each  of  which  must  be  somewhat  understood  to  make 
the  language  effective. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  **  copy ''  is  the  only 
form  of  language  in  display  and  that  all  other  material  used 
in  the  make-up  of  car  cards,  posters,  newspaper  and  magazine 
ads.  etc.,  is  merely  a  matter  of  whim  and  personal  desire. 
^  Copy  is  only  the  first  element  of  the  language  of  display.  It 
has  l^een  shown  in  Part  III  that  copy  has  distinctly  in  mind 
a  se(|uence  of  ideas  which  it  is  presenting  to  the  public  for 
consideration,  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  certain  definite 
quality  conditions  will  be  created  and  certain  definite  results 
expected.  But  this  is  just  as  true  of  the  other  elements  of 
the  advertising  display  language. 

There  are  five  distinct  elements  to  be  considered  besides 
copy  and  each  of  these  has  its  own  clearly  defined  scope  and 
meaning,  conveyin^i;  some  ideas  even  clearer  than  words  can 
do.     It  is  a  sad  thing  when  an  illustration  creates  one  imprcs- 
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sion  and  sets  in  motion  one  set  of  associated  ideas  in  the  read- 
er's mind,  while  the  copy  in  its  choice,  arrangement,  and  se- 
quence declares  at  the  same  time  an  entirely  different  condi- 
tion and  set  of  ideas.  The  situation  becomes  even  more  con-; 
fusing  if  the  other  elements  in  the  display  each  asserts  itself', 
in  its  own  particular  way  in  irrelevant  lines  to  either  of  the  « 
aforementioned  elements  of  the  language. 
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I.  Color 

The  first  and  probably  the  most  abused  of  all  elements  is 
that  of  color.  It  should  be  clearly  recognized  at  the  outset 
that  every  tone  of  color  is 
scientifically  and  artistically 
capable  of  expressing  and 
does  express  its  own  definite 
idea.  For  example,  if  on  a 
very  cold  night  one  finds 
his  room  unendurably  chilly 
and  sees  before  him  two 
robes,  each  of  heavy  wool 
and  equal  in  weight,  one  of 
them  a  light,  clear  blue,  the 
other  a  deep,  rich  red,  which  will  he  instinctively  use  to  create 
the  feeling  of  warmth?  Surely  not  the  blue  one.  If  instinc- 
tively red  is  chosen  to  create  the  atmosphere  or  condition  of 
warmth  of  spirit  or  exaggerated  action,  it  is  worth  using  in 
exploiting  those  ideas  in  advertising.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  finds  that  the  color  blue  increases  the  initial  coolness,  puts 
a  damper  on  action,  lulls  and  soothes  the  excited  nerves,  in  ad- 
vertising we  can  well  afford  to  take  cognizance  of  this  fact  and 
use  blue  to  express  these  ideas  of  coolness,  restraint,  rest  ful- 
ness, etc.  This  not  only  strengthens  the  copy  which  uses  these 
ideas  by  repeating  the  impression,  but  also  sometimes  reduces 
essentially  the  amount  of  copy  required  to  carry  an  idea. 


Good  distribution  of  blank  space  for 
attention  value 
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2.  Illustration 

A  second  and  very  important  element  of  advertising  dis- 
play is  that  known  as  illustration,  or  picture.  This  term,  also, 
must  have  special  consideration.  It  is  of  broad  scope.  It 
may  include  anything  from  a  photograph  or  a  carefully  worked 
out,  naturalistic,  detailed  delineation  of  any  object,  to  a  line 
sketch  or  decorative  arrangement  of  any  idea  which  is  to  be 
submitted  through  display.  The  picture  language  is  a  gen- 
eral one,  more  general  than  any  word  language  on  earth. 
Even  we  Americans  understand  somewhat  the  meaning  of  the 
picture  language  of  primitive  races  and  certain  highly  civil- 
ized ones  like  the  Japanese  or  Chinese.  We,  more  than  any 
other  people,  however,  seem  to  require  a  strictly  naturalistic, 
detailed,  non-suggestive,  pretty,  finished  and  even  overdone 
representation  of  things  to  get  any  satisfactory  idea  from 
the  illustrative  or  picture  element. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  illustration  is  a  matter  for  further 
consideration.  May  it  not  be  clearly  seen  even  at  this  point, 
however,  that  if  we  are  advertising  in  copy  one,  two,  or  three 
definite  ideas  which  we  wish  to  have  grasped  in  their  rela- 
tive order,  or  if  we  are  trying  to  create  the  idea  of  the  qual- 
ity of  refinement  or  fineness,  it  is  absolutely  absurd  to  intro- 
duce a  picture  of  some  body  or  some  thing  which  expresses 
none  of  these  ideas  or  has  none  of  these  qualities?  If  we  say 
•—  in  our  words  —  that  a  thing  is  refined,  our  color  and  our 
illustration  must  repeat  that  idea.  If  we  are  advertising 
hosier)',  the  naturalistic  bust  picture  of  a  grinning  woman  is 
not  exactly  relevant  to  the  idea.  Not  only  is  such  an  illus- 
tration absurd  as  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  subject, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  believe  that  any  persons  can  think  of  two 
things  at  once,  or  that  such  a  thing  will  not  materially  detract 
from  the  power  of  the  individual  ever  to  concentrate  upon 
hosiery  or  its  qualities.  By  the  illustration  a  new  set  of  asso- 
ciated ideas  is  set  in  motion  in  consciousness  and  the  essential 
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idea  of  the  copy  stands  little  chance  of  again  occupying  the 
focal  set. 

3*  Ornament 

The  third  important  element  in  art  language  is  that  known 
as  ornament  or  decoration.  Just  an  allusion  to  this  is  neces- 
sary to  see  how  important  it  is  that  a  thorough  study  of  the 
source  of  this  ornament  be  made  and  that  one  attempt  at  least 
to  know  the  significance  of  the  most  ordinary  fixed  orna- 
mental ideas  which  are  recognized  in  every  field  of  civilized 
output  except  that  of  the  printer  and  the  advertising  man. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  difference  between  decoration 
and  ornamentation.  Decoration  exists  never  for  itself,  but 
always  for  the  thing  before  which  it  goes.  When  it  becomes 
aggressive,  impertinent,  or  ostentatious,  and  shows  off  before 
the  main  idea,  it  is  in  bad  taste  and  is  no  longer  decoration. 
On  the  other  hand,  ornamentation  exists  to  show  itself  and\ 
uses  the  thing  upon  which  it  is  applied  as  a  vehicle  for  expos-  ^ 
ing  itself. 

This  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  illustration. 
Some  women  know  the  difference  between  a  lady  and  a 
manikin.  Some  don't.  The  former  wear  dresses  in  the  street 
that  make  them  inconspicuous  and  that  allow  them  to  go  about 
their  business  unmolested  by  gaze  or  otherwise.  There  are 
some,  however,  that  consider  their  function  the  same  as  that 
of  the  lay  figfure  or  model  in  a  dress-making  establishment,  and 
they  parade  the  streets  to  show  clothes  just  as  the  model 
or  lay  figure  parades  them  in  the  shop. 

Decoration,  then,  must  never  appear  more  prominent  than 
the  copy  or  the  other  necessary  material  out  of  which  the  dis- 
play is  made.  The  intensely  bad  taste  of  elaborate  borders, 
over-ornamented  initials,  grotesque  head  and  tail  pieces,  is  a 
result  of  misconception  as  to  the  difference  between  the  decora- 
tive idea  and  the  ornamental  one. 
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Again,  historic  ornamentation  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
crystallization  of  ideas.  These  pieces  of  ornament  have  come 
to  stand  for  certain  ideas  as  clearly  as  words  do.  For  exam- 
ple, the  qualities  of  classic  construction  and  decoration  are 
expressed  by  Greek  motifs.  These  qualities  are  primarily 
simplicity,  sincerity,  and  consistency.  These  motifs  can 
scarcely  be  used  except  where  great  restraint  or  simplicity  is 


COAL  AGE  BOUND  VOLUMES  FOR  SALE 

W«  have  i«t  mdvcd  Iron  the  Wadm  bound  ropict  of  Cod  Aft.  VoImm  1  (Oct  14.  1911  to 
June  JO.  1912.iacfaatxrc)  utA  Volume  2  (July  1  to  Dccvmbcr  31. 1912.  toduti^'r)  Thnebooktan 
bouadtaclolbaadiachidrthcro«ipkt«iiideitoMrkvoluiBe.  WthoveoaljroKnutffdMpplyeal 


met  ru  voLiMt.  itM  posttaio 
COAL  AGE,  505  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Attractive,  interesting  and  convincing  arrangement  within  a  horizontal 
oblong,  dignified,  restful,  well  built,  and  pleasing 

desired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motifs  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance are  out  of  the  consciousness  of  fhe  life  in  which  men 
play  —  frivolity,  insincerity,  vanity,  instability,  and  such  like 
characteristics.  \'anity  boxes  and  allied  products  seem  a 
little  more  relevant  when  enclosed  in  French  motifs  than  Greek- 
ones;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  building  materials,  fine,  solid 
old  furniture  and  kindred  objects  appear  satisfactory  when 
associated  with  the  classic  idea. 

4-  Type 

With  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  importance  of  form 
in  the  various  fields  of  art  expression,  such  as  architecture, 
decoration,  and  other  phases  of  composition,  there  is  coming 
an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  choice  in  type.  One 
of  the  most  important  things  in  advertising  display  is  the 
creating  of  an  atmosphere,  or  mental  state,  of  harmony,  clear- 
ness, and  pleasure.     Even  set  types  are.  by  their  form,  the 
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expressions  of  ideas  quite  distinct  from  those  of  other  forms. 
Handmade  letters  may  be  made  to  express  almost  any  iiual- 
ity,    by    the    proportion    of 


Here's  The  Number  Four 
Hartness  Automatic  We 


r; 


M   MACHtNE  OOMPAKV 


their  sizes,  the  ratio  of 
height  to  width,  the  width 
of  line,  and  other  accessory 
fonn  arrangements. 

If  a  man  is  exploiting 
paving  stones  or  bricks,  or 
even  heavy  machinery,  he 
needs  to  express  his  idea  in 
type  that  is  heavy,  strong, 
compact  —  in  short,  to  em- 
body as  many  of  the  quali- 
ties or  characteristics  of  the 
object  he  exploits  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.  The  repetition 
of  the  quality  in  any  new 
form  of  display  adds  just 
so  much  strength  and  power 
to  the  appeal  that  is  made. 
If  the  qualities  of  the  com- 
modity are  of  a  more  ephem- 
eral, dainty  sort,  a  type  should  be  used  whose  form,  pro- 
portion, and  arrangement  express  clearly  these  qualities.  This 
view  of  type  places  form  in  its  proper  relation  to  word 
meaning,  color  significance,  and  the  function  of  the  illustrative 
picture, 

5.  Texture 

Not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  stock 
papers  as  expressions  of  the  idea  of  quality.  In  the  case  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  such  work,  where  a  fixed  kind 
of  paper  is  used,  the  question  of  selection,  of  course,  is  not 


An  excellent  arrangement  of  copy 
and  illustrations  properly  placed  and 
embodying  the  qualities  essential  in 
a  good  display 


/I 
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pertinent.  But  in  catalogues,  circulars,  letter-heads,  etc.,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  quality  of  texture  form 
a  consideration  in  the  conception  of  advertising  display  as  a 
language  of  expression. 

^  Texture  is  the  term  which  expresses  the  quality  one  gets 
hrough  the  sense  of  touch  of  feeling.  By  association  these 
ideas  of  hardness,  smoothness,  roughness,  compactness,  porous- 
ness, thinness,  etc.,  are  associated  in  the  mind  in  such  a  way 
that  we  seem  to  see  these  ideas  or  qualities  when  they  appear 
in  objects  presented  to  the  sense  of  sight.  Since  the  eye 
recognizes  instantly  such  qualities  as  strength,  permanence, 
delicacy,  weakness,  daintiness,  grossness,  compactness,  etc., 
in  paper  stocks,  it  is  desirable  that  stock  be  made  to  do  its 
part  both  in  the  creation  of  the  desired  atmosphere  and  also 
in  the  expression  of  the  fundamental  idea  which  the  advertise- 
ment exploits. 

6.  Thcjmgortancc  of  Form 

If  it  is  clearly  seen  that  copy,  illustration,  ornament,  t\-pe. 
color,  and  texture  are  all  of  them  elements  of  this  new  lan- 
guage and  that  each  element  is,  in  itself,  a  force  and  powder 
to  be  reckoned  with,  there  remains  but  one  necessary  premise 
in  outlining  the  distinctive  points  we  are  to  consider,  namely, 
the  importance  of  layout  or  form. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  form  in  connection  with 
any  art  work  is  too  well  understood  to  require  any  discussion 
here.  It  is  a  basis  for  everything  else.  No  matter  how  much 
or  how  fine  the  material  in  any  constructed  thing,  if  this  ma- 
terial is  unorganized  and  badly  formed  the  result  is  chaotic 
Fine  bricks,  expensive  woods,  desirable  furniture,  artistic  rugs 
and  pictures  may  not  result  in  a  beautiful  house.  The  care- 
ful construction  and  arrangement  of  these  is  as  surely  a  cri- 
terion as  is  their  choice  in  the  beginning. 

In  advertising.  "  form  ''  or  layout  is  a  matter  of  building 
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or  arranging  within  certain  limits  certain  materials  to  express 
particular  ideas.  The  edges  of  the  paper,  or  the  limits  of  the 
space  used,  form  a  structural  line  —  a  building  line  which  de- 
termines in  a  way  the  general  arrangement  of  copy,  illustra- 
tions, and  other  matters  which  are  to  be  placed  within  each 
space.     Both  ideas  and  atmosphere  in  advertising  are  in  a 


ASHLAND  BRICK 

b  spedaUy  made  for  Metal- 
lurgical and  Chemical  work. 


ASHLAND  PIRBBRICK  COMPANY 

xsMTocarr 


y^SHLAND  BRKX  steady 
WorL 


ASHLAND  FmC  BRKX  COMPANY 


First  half  shows  a  structural,  well  built,  interesting  and  convincing 
advertisement  with  sane  distribution  and  copy  well  related  to  back- 
ground. Border  sufficient.  Second  half  shows  same  copy  badly  grouped, 
badly  related,  type  too  small,  initial  distracting  and  frame  out  of  pro- 
portion to  copy 

great  measure  dependent  upon  the  form  which  these  elements 
of  display  take  in  their  final  arrangement.  Form  is  pccord- 
ingly  an  important  element  in  the  question  of  advertising  dis- 
play. It  will  be  treated,  with  an  analysis  of  its  various  prin- 
ciples, in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  Function  of  Display 

Having  seen  the  meaning  of  display  and  somewhat  con- 
sidered the  elements  necessary  in  its  expression,  let  us  look 
into  the  second  part  of  the  subject  —  the  function  or  use  of 
display. 

Much,  very  much,  has  been  written  and  said  about  '*  ap- 
peal," the  things  that  make  appeal,  and  considerable  about 
the  power  and  value  of  certain  things  as  attention-getters.  It 
seems,  however,  that  display  exists  for  one  thing;  namely,  to 
produce  results.     There  are  three  distinct  steps  in  bringing 
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about  this  result  that  we  need  to  have  in  mind  both  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  material. 

I  Whatever  the  problem  is,  the  first  necessity  is  to  secure  an 
kudience.  The  display,  whatever  its  kind,  must  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  attention  is  voluntarily  given  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  person's 
attention  sometimes  may  be  gained  by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder 


Mrs.  Blsi«  Oobb  HIsqb, 
1910  Sunderland  Plao«« 
t»  D*  0* 


An  cnv 


elope  with  interesting  placing  of  address,  stamps  and  personal 
copy.    Address  tjrpc  might  be  a  little  stronger 


as  effectually  as  by  a  slap  in  the  face.  Let  us  recognize  at  the 
[outset  that  it  is  not  always  the  most  violent  thing  that  com- 
Imands  the  most  nor  the  best  attention  of  the  public  mind. 

Forcing  the  reader  to  "  stop,  look,  listen  **  avails  but  little 
if  the  display  does  not  contain  such  things  as  will  tend  to  stim- 
ulate his  interest  and  hold  it  to  the  end  of  the  argument.  For 
sustained  attention  interest  is  absolutelv  essential.  Where 
the  reader's  interest  is  not  roused  and  retained,  the  display 
is  a  failure,  no  matter  how  great  its  immediate  attention  value. 
Many  times  the  attention  value  of  a  piece  of  copy  is  so  strong 
that  the  mind  is  led  to  contemplate  a  very  different  phase  of 
the  subject   from  the  one  intended,  and  often  the  attention 
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power  is  so  strong  that  one  looks  and  looks  away  in  sheer  self- 
defense.  Interest  is  a  matter  of  careful  psychological  study 
and  is  treated  in  detail  in  another  section.  This  cannot  be 
too  thoroughly  studied. 

The  quality  of  conviction  which  a  thing  carries  is  its  final 
test.  Having  won  attention  and  secured  interest,  our  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  convincing  quality  of  what  we  present. 
Certain  facts  of  sincerity,  frankness  and  truth  are  prom-l 
inent  in  this  quality.  The  function  then  of  advertising  dis-V 
play  may  be  briefly  said  to  be  the  power  to  arrest  public 
attention,  normally  stimulate  its  interest,  and  convincingly 
present  the  ideas  for  which  any  given  commodity  stands. 

Advertising  display  then  is  indeed  a  language.     It  depends,  \  . 
like  all  other  applied  art  expression,  first,  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  commodity  to  be  exploited,  and.  second,  upon  one's 
conception  of  how  human  beings  act  individually  and  in  masses  ■ 
under  certain  given  circumstances.     It  also  implies  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  scientific  meaning  and  artistic  combination  of  , 
copy,   illustration,   ornament,   type  and  texture  in   one  unit   ^ 
Avhose  ideas  are  relevant,  sequential,  and  presented  both  with    ; 
the  idea  of  fitness  to  purpose  and  beauty  in  arrangement. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORM 

The  Importance  and  Meaning  of  Form 

Because  of  the  supreme  importance  of  form  in  every  made 
thing  it  seems  wise  to  look  carefully  into  this  phase  of  the 
subject  before  discussing  further  the  elements  or  materials 
concerned  in  arranging  the  form  in  advertising  display.  The 
principles  of  form,  like  other  abstract  principles,  should  be 
clearly  understood,  and  the  effect  of  their  use  and  abuse  tested. 
Then  one  needs  to  know  that  all  rules  have  exceptions  and 
to  modify  each  individual  case  according  to  common  sense. 
The  slavish  follower  of  any  general  rule  must  at  times  not 
only  annul  another  rule  of  equal  value  but  defeat  the  end  he 
has  in  view  besides.  Know  principles  of  construction  in  any 
field  thoroughly ;  then,  like  the  poet  or  other  genius,  defy  them 
for  good  reasons  only. 

The  successful  evolution  of  any  definite  thing  means  a 
conscious  plan  of  organization  in  which  all  of  the  elements 
ured  are  considered  in  relation  to  each  other  and  in  relation 
to  the  laws  or  principles  of  arrangement  in  their  making.  In 
designing  a  house,  the  architect  considers  not  only  its  func- 
tion and  its  cost,  but  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  made. 
He  sees  their  possibilities,  their  limitations,  and  then  decides 
the  proportions  of  space  and  surface  to  be  allotted  to  each 
particular  detail  in  his  creation.  When  the  general  structure 
of  the  walls  has  been  determined  he  plans  and  arranges  all 
subordinate  parts  within  these  bounding  structure  walls  and 
in  direct  relation  to  them.  The  gable,  the  doors,  the  win- 
dows, the  cornice,  and  other  minor  details  of  the  fac^ade  are 
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related  each  structurally  and  in  due  proportion  to  the  lines 
vertical  and  horizontal  which  are  the  limits  of  the  fagade  it- 
self. 


•  ■  ••  •..«  •«.*••  «  < 


•INTCMNATIONACBIBLC  PMCSS 


M*Mi»STOa* 


TNriMTCIIIiiATiONAr 
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THE  JOHN  CWINSTON  CQ    .^^Jst 

BOOK  AND  BIBLE 

PUBUSHERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

WINSION  BWLOIIIO-IOOft'lOie  ARCH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 


cacntenoM 
iua«*>Aria  »««Ta*«a*«ac 

•  OONS 

jwv«M>i.t  aooa* 

•t&MOaao  *oaa» 

nOkiO**  ao««% 
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l^etter-head  showing  unorganized  mass.    No  structure,  no  definite  space 

allotment,  uninteresting  and  difficult  to  read 


NCW  YORK  UNIVKRSrrV 
SCHOOL  OP  COMMERCE 
ACOOUMTS  AND  FINANCE 


Nbw  VOMM  Umivcmsitv 
•CHOOk  or  eOMkrvncB 

ACCOUNTS  AMD    riMAMOS 


PHItXlPS  A  VAN  BRUNT  COk 
miNTINa  AT  PNOPm  pmoes 
noMTv-cKvaw  F«ANKre«T  •trut 


Well  organized  letter-heads 

From  this  illustration  we  may  derive  the  first  principle 
of  form,  which  is  called  the  *'  Principle  of  Consistent  Struc- 
tural Unity/' 
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Lord  Help  Apprentices 

depending  on  foremen  to  teach  them  anything! 
exclaimed  a  Craftsman  at  our  November  meeting. 

There's  more  truth  thao  jest  in  that  statement  It  brings  to  mind  one 
of  the  most  important,  and  also  one  of  the  most  neglected,  probkma 
of  the  printing  businesa.  How  are  you  superintendents  and  foremen 
of  New  York  printing  plants  "breaking  m"  the  apprentices?  iiow 
many  boys  are  running  around  your  shop  subject  to  anybody's  beck 
or  can?  What  personal  effort  have  you  made  to  improve  the  alleged 
"system"  under  which  your  apprentices  are  "learning  their  trade" ?    Any? 

Whether  you  have  or  not.  this  problem  win  be  turned  inside  out  at 
our  next  meeting  by  a  man  who  through  years  of  hard  work  and 
special  study  has  more  than  made  good  in  this  particular  endeavor 

The  Apprentices:  Training  Those  Who  Are  to 
Succeed  Us.    Dr.  J.  L.  Elliott,  of  Hudson  Guild, 

win  make  a  straightforward,  interesting  presentation  on  the  every- 
day work  of  a  "man  on  the  job."  Dr  EUiott  knows  his  problem 
thoroughly  from  center  to  circumference  and  wiU  teU  us  aU  about  the 
system  that  haif  made  his  efforts  so  succcssfuL  This  talk  win  surely 
prove  a  vigorous  spur  to  a  greater  and  more  personal  effort  on  the  part 
of  aU  earnest  Craftsmen  in  helping  the  apprentices  under  their  charge 
to  become  better  and  more  efficient  printers,  not  necessarily  from  a 
humanitarian  standpoint,  but  because  it  pays — and  because  it  pays  big. 

Charles  Frands,  President  of  the  New  York  Printers'  League,  says 
"Dr.  EUiott  is  doing  a  work  single  handed  that  the  Master  Printm 
should  be  doing  themselves."  Charles  McCoy.  Business  Manager  Print- 
ing Trade  News.  sa>'s:  "The  work  Dr  EUiott  u  doing  is  so  thorough.  iU 
beoefiu  so  great  to  the  trade,  that  he  shouki  receive  unstinted  encourage- 
ment."  Many  others  speak  just  as  enthusiasticaUy  of  the  doctor's 
work.    Be  sure  to  come  and  hear  Dr   EUiott  and— try  to  bring  a  guest. 

Put  a  memo  on  your  caleixbr  under  date  of  December  19 
to  be  at  the  Broadway  Centra]  Hotel.  673  Broadway  (between 
3rd  and  4th  Stt.)  at  7:30  p.m.  Members  $1.50.  Guesti  $2.00. 
For  tickets,  address  J.  Dowling.  419  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 


Page  illustration  showing?  perfectly  consistent,  structural,  well   margine<l 
page  and  well  distributed  sizes  of  type  matter 

Consistent  Stnictural  Unity 

The  general  plan  or  shape  of  all  advertising  space  is  either 
s(iuare  or  oblong  —  generally  the  latter.     Sometimes  the  ob- 
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American  Machinist 


THK  LUMEN  BEARING  CO. 
offer  the  strviccs  of  an  organi/a- 
lion  trained  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  non-ferrous  castings  and  ingots. 

Tht  foundry  cvperiince  ol  jeats  »  made  elli- 
cient  by  Ihe  conbi.int  emdance  and  conitol  of  a 
well  equipped  and  i: 


retully  directed   la  bora  lory. 


THE    l-UMEN    BEARING    COMPANV 


Technical  magajine  cover  page  showing  gocxl  slruttiire,  well  di^trilmted 
coDy.  interesting  organiialion,  dignified  arrangement  and  well  distributed 
margins 

long  is  vertical,  as  in  the  single  column  newspaper  or  whole 
magazine  page  advertisement.  Sometimes  the  space  is  hori- 
zontal, as  in  the  car  card  or  letter-head.  In  either  case  the 
form  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  fa<;ade  of  the  house  or  the 
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WESTERIT  TTNION 
has  g»atlj  rednced  the 
cost  of  cabling  abroad 
throagli  the  latrodtictioiL  of 

Cable  Lettei^ 

Over-nlght  service  to 
Sarope  at  a  minim  bib 
Gh<re:e.  Example: — A 
twelve-word  cable  letter 
from  UTew  Tork  to  London 
costs  onlf  75  cents. 

X>*  tar  M.  Av  nv  cA,^ 

I  THE  WESnm  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO.  I 


Newspaper  advertisement,  structur- 
ally good,  good  margins,  border  a  little 
too  strong 


inside  wall  space  of  a  room. 
The  structure  is  rectangu- 
lar. The  boundary  is  com- 
posed of  straight  lines. 
This  determines  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  all  well  ar- 
ranged material  within  this 
enclosed  space;  that  is,  the 
edges  of  paragraphs  as  well 
as  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
themselves  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  right  angu- 
lar form,  in  harmony  with 
the  edge  line  of  the  enclos- 
ing space. 

Let  us  illustrate.     Tra- 


dition has  decreed  that  each  paragraph  should  have  a  slight 
inset  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  new  group  of 
ideas  is  recorded.  This  is 
merely  a  traditional  form 
of  expression  however. 
It  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
first  line  of  the  paragraph 
be  l>egun  flush  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines  and  each  par- 
agraph be  dropped  one  line 
l)elow  the  last,  the  para- 
graph is  emphasized  and 
the  structural  edge  be- 
comes harmonious  with 
that  of  the  space  limit  or 
paper  edge.     At  once  this 


Sale  of  Men's  Silk 
Scarfs  at  45c 

4  TTk  huol  o[Wliiiiily  yai  ita  hij  la  ujrfi 

ivia  jrOuntN  «t  vtilt  H  wM»liil]r  >■  tihr 

in  paiiiit<I)F  ■oqdRfyl— <ouMlm  ilnlfu  anS 
Ion;  tiritiin  o>  ulli — <>'ipa.  ntwrv  cNcfti. 
jltiis  iiU  loiiin — bW  I  hKtntttd  ftntn  lb  itu 
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Newspaper  a<1verlisement  with  body 
well  fortned,  head  and  foot  badly 
spaced  and  badly  arranged 


With  a  NELSON 


(Mm-Bludi  Munhctang  Co,  JSSL  Detroit, 


Pliue  nd  mc  deulb  oo  "Orimii(  Uu  Qther  K«k  Pn."    No  (i)>li(Uk]B 


Trade  paper  page,  showing  unrelated  shapes.    Splendidly  placed,  well 
distributed,  interesting  and  convincing 
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ComUiie  Pteatore 
mth  Bunneu 


S«  unae  ol  the  mou  bciuiilul 
•«Hry  I- New  Jcruy  Ridt  in 
lomlort  In  i  pfriteily  equipped 
Ifjin  over  i  perltcily  tnooih 
nudbtil.  Enjoy  a  bounliful 
brealLfiii,  Juncttcon  oi  dinner. 

M  cm  III  SHU  HiTnMtt 

Your  Watch  Is 
Your  Time  Table 


.\'e»s[)S|)er  column  adver- 
lisenienl.  Lower  two-lhirds 
structural  and  well  disiriU- 
iited.  Upper  one-third  loose, 
non -structural  and  badly  han- 
dled 


produces  an  effect  of  organiza- 
tion, dignity,  security,  and  places 
lines  more  nearly  of  the  same 
length.  This  last  situation  makes 
reading  simpler,  since  the  eye  b\' 
habit  swings  from  left  to  right 
across  the  page.  Tarticulariy  is 
it  easier  to  read  when  every  lint 
begins  directly  under  the  one 
above  it  The  right-hand  edge 
of  the  material  should  also  be 
kept  structurally  in  harmony 
with  the  edge,  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  foregoing  plan  is  being 
widely  adopted  in  certain  phases 
of  advertising  and  should  obtain 
not  only  in  the  printed  page  but 
also  in  the  written  one. 

Even  where  the  body  is  well 
formed,  however,  one  ofteg  finds 
the  leading  head  display  lines  or 
the  foot  display  in  extraordinarily 
bad  form.  The  head  should  be 
constructed  in  as  nearly  horizon- 
tal oblong  feeling  as  possible:  the 
foot  as  well.  If  either  of  these 
must  vary,  better  the  head  than 
the  foot.  This  is  because  it  is 
essential  that  the  page  have  a 
sufficient  foundalion  so  that  ma- 
terial upon  it  may  seem  to  be  weli 
supported.  Weakness  at  the  end 
of  anything  is  unpleasant.     It  is 
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particularly  so  when  a  structure  seems  to  rest  upon  a  weak 
foundation. 

Consistent  Shapes  and  Sizes 

The  second  principle  of  form  is  called  **  Consistent  Shapes 
and  Sizes."  Let  us  consider  the  first  part  of  this  alone. 
Shape  or  form  is  seen  because  of  bounding  edges.  The  circle, 
which  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curved  line  changing  its 
direction  equally  at  every  point,  and  the  square,  which  is  a 
plane  figure  bounded  by  four  straight  lines  of  equal  length 
and  having  four  right  angles,  illustrate  two  forms  as  inhar- 
monious as  two  can  be.  This  is  because  they  have  nothing 
in  common  so  far  as  bounding  lines  are  concerned.  Because 
this  is  so,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  place  the  circle  in  the  square, 
or  oblong,  adjacent  to  each  other  with  any  appearance  of  har- 
mony in  so  doing. 

The  placing  of  a  round  clock  within  an  oblong  space  upon 
the  wall,  or  placing  a  round  picture  next  to  a  square  or  oblong 
one,  creates  an  ugly,  discordant  and  inartistic  spotting.  To 
place  the  round  cut  in  the  oblong  space,  or  to  use  a  curved 
line  trademark  adjacent  to  straight  lines  of  print  or  paper 
edges,  has  precisely  the  same  effect.  Some  one  will  doubt- 
less say,  *'  But  the  trademark  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting attention  and  should  l^e  of  a  different  shape  from  any 
other  material  within  the  enclosing  form."  or,  perchance,  will 
say,  **  The  cut  is  designed  to  call  special  attention  to  it."  This 
is  true,  but  again  it  is  not  essential  to  create  an  ugly  condi- 
tion to  attract  attention.  There  are  ways  and  means  amply 
sufficient  to  emphasize  any  point  without  violating  flagrantly 
the  laws  of  form  and  color.  When  cuts  or  trademarks  are 
bounded  by  curved  or  erratic  lines  they  must  be  placed  through 
an  understanding  of  the  law  of  balance  and  the  optical  center 
in  such  a  way  that  when  they  are  supported  by  type  or  other 
material  their  vicious  contrast  is  less  noticeable.     Illustrations 


PagL-  shewing  baOly  placed  illi» 
copy,  loo  tnutrh  border  and 


liadty  chosen  type,  badly  arranged 
much  illustration  for  one  page 
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of  the  right  and  wrong  uses  of  these  things  may  be  found  in 
the  accompanying  advertisements. 

The  second  part  of  this  principle,  which  is  known  as  "  Con- 
sistent Sizes/'  should  have,  perhaps,  a  more  thorough  explana- 
tion than  the  foregoing,  because  upon  a  clear  understanding 
of  it  depend  largely  the  relationships  in  size  which  will  exist 
in  the  advertisement  —  matters  of  margins,  blank  spaces,  ar- 
rangement, blocks  of  copy,  size  of  illustrations,  width  of  bor- 
ders, proportions  of  initials.  It  is  the  clear  understanding 
of  such  matters  as  these  that  secures  pleasant  relationships  in 
sizes  in  any  material  with  which  we  deal. 

The  Greek  Law  of  Areas 

The  Greeks,  more  than  any  other  people  that  have  ever 
lived,  made  their  life  ideal  the  study  of  intellectual,  imper- 
sonal form.  Through  centuries  of  mental  and  physical  train- 
ing they  developed  the  most  nearly  perfect  human  figures 
that  have  ever  been  known.  They  also  evolved  a  simple, 
consistent,  and  sincere  intellectual  architecture  and  ornament 
which  have  been  the  source  or  well-spring  of  inspiration  for 
all  succeeding  schools  except,  perhaps,  the  Gothic.  The  chief 
fact  in  this  whole  development  was  the  evolution  of  the  most 
subtle  sense  of  proportion  in  areas  and  lengths  which  has 
ever  been  found.  By  measuring,  comparing,  and  deducing, 
scholars  have  solved  or  made  a  general  expression  of  the 
proportion  through  which  this  subtlety  was  gained.  In  an 
elementary  way  it  may  be  stated  thus: 

The  Greek  avoided  exact  mechanical  divisions  wherever 
possible.  He  never  made  a  thing  twice,  three  times,  or  four 
times  the  size  of  another.  Second,  he  was  as  careful  not  to 
use  two  areas  which  the  mind  found  it  difficult  to  compare 
as  he  was  to  avoid  using  exact  multiples.  An  area  of  three 
square  inches  is  not  comparable  with  one  of  twenty-five  square 
inches,  but  one  of  three  square  inches  and  one  of  five  square 


The  Rage  of  a  Spring  Freshet 

Codd  Not  Haim  TIwm  AmwicM  bf«t  Iroo  Cnhatt* 


I'l'll   pl.iccd    illustraliiin 
loo  large  (or  so  much 
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inches  are  easily  comparable.  The  Greek  avoided  such  com- 
binations as  the  first  case. 

The  law  of  his  practice  may  be  stated  in  general  in  these 
terms:  Distances  or  areas  are  subtle  and  pleasing  together 
when  one  of  them  is  between  one-half  and  two-thirds  the 
length  or  area  of  the  other.  This  leaves  quite  a  play  or  differ- 
ence in  length  or  size  as  circumstances  develop  that  need  in- 
dividual treatment,  but  at  the  same  time  avoids  bringing  to- 
gether crude  and  incomparable  lengths  and  sizes. 

This  law  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  one  other 


■Mi  MMtx 
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• 

Vii*^iniu  T.  Odoin  and  Kmily  Rushmore 

Interior    Decorators    and    Adiriaory     Bnyora 

NswYorkOty                      | 

^ 

I 

Well  balanced  bill  head  with  proper  structure  and  proper  allotment  of 

blank  space 


important  point  before  its  concrete  applications  are  made. 
Every  student  is  familiar  with  what  is  known  as  the  **  Law 
of  Optics.'*  The  exact  center  of  a  page  is  not  the  apparent 
center,  the  apparent  center  always  falling  a  little  above  the 
real  or  exact  one.  Because  this  is  so,  the  weight  or  strength 
of  the  display  should  appear  above  the  real  center  of  the 
advertising  space.  This  prevents  the  feeling  of  dropping  from 
the  top,  or  sagging,  as  it  may  be  called,  either  of  which  feel- 
ings not  only  destroys  the  artistic  merit  but.  with  no  apparent 
artistic  sense,  creates  an  uncomfortable  mental  situation  on 
the  part  of  the  reader. 
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This  Greek  law  of  proportion  is  sometimes  crudely  stated 
as  the  ratio  of  5  to  7  to  11.  This  is  somewhere  near  coirect 
and  perhaps  near  enough  to  work  with.  In  applj'ing  this 
ratio  to  the  margins  of  a  page  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
widest  margin  —  or  11  —  should  appear  at  the  bottom,  the 
next  widest  —  or  7  —  at  the  top,  and  5  —  the  narrowest  — 
should  appear  alike  on  either  side  in  all  vertical  compositions 
of  space.  In  horizontal  compositions  the  widest  margin 
should  still  appear  at  the  bottom,  the  middle  size  at  the  right 
and  left,  and  the  narrowest  at  the  top.  This  is  so  that  the 
general  form  of  the  display  within  the  composition  sha!!  pre- 
ser\'e  the  same  ratio  as  is  found  in  the  enclosing  space  itself. 
Not  only  should  the  Greek  law  of  areas  be  applied  to  tnar- 
gins,  but  also,  when  pos- 
sible without  interferii^ 
with  the  meaning  of  the 
copy,  it  should  apply  to  the 
width  and  strength  of  the 
various  parts  or  paragraphs 
of  the  copy  within  the 
space.  When  it  is  possible 
to  do  this,  the  effect  is 
doubly  pleasing.  There  is 
also  often  a  chance  to  apply 
these  proportions  to  the 
blank  space  between  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  copy  dis- 
play. When  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  this  has  an  added  value.  Not  enough  attention  is 
paid  to  the  relative  widths  of  these  blank  spaces.  Blank  space 
is  often  more  eloquent  than  copy. 

A  helpful  thought  may  be  given  here  as  to  how  wide  blank 
spaces  may  be  between  parts  of  the  same  copy  composition. 
Take,  for  example,  a  paragraph  explaining  the  display  head- 


Newspaper  adt  ertisemeiit  with 
gocxl  grouping,  but  badly  balanced 
on  blank  &pace.  Last  two  linei  should 
be  brought  t 
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ing,  a  second  following  it  explaining  the  first  paragraph,  and 
a  third  which  explains  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
that  is,  which  is  less  related  to  the  first  than  the  second  is. 
The  first  and  second  paragraphs  evidently  should  be  read 
together  and  thought  of  as  related  to  each  other.  If  these 
paragraphs  are  to  be  seen  or  thought  of  as  one  thing,  the  blank 
space  between  them  must  be  less  in  distance  than  the  width 
across  the  face  of  either  of  the  paragraphs  considered.  When 
this  is  so,  the  two  paragraphs  are  seen  as  one  thing.  The 
instant  the  space  is  wider  than  the  distance  across  either  para- 
graph they  pull  apart  and  two  distinct  unrelated  things  are 
seen.  While  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  blank  space  wider 
than  either  the  second  or  third  paragraph,  clearly  this  would 
not  be  possible  between  the  first  and  second.  When  one  thor- 
oughly understands  this,  it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  see  in 
advertising  display  which  parts  of  the  display  belong  together. 
Neither  will  it  be  so  difficult  to  select  the  proper  sequence  of 
ideas  on  sight  when  the  display  is  presented  for  public  con- 
sideration. 

Balance 

The  law  of  gravitation  is  responsible  for  the  erect  position 
of  human  beings  and  the  holding  of  other  material  substances 
in  proper  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  merest 
school  boy  knows  the  power  of  this  force  even  though  he 
may  give  little  or  no  thought  to  its  **  why  and  wherefore." 
Instinctive  knowledge  of  this  law  is  a  part  of  the  subcon- 
sciousness of  each  human  being.  It  is  so  much  a  part  of  us 
that  it  passes  unnoticed  and  unthought  of,  but  when  it  is  opposed 
or  challenged  its  power  is  immediately  felt.  The  application 
of  the  principle  of  gravitation  to  the  sense  of  sight  is  called 
"  balance."  Balance  is  that  principle  of  form  through  which 
rest  is  obtained.  Because  through  balance  rest  results,  we 
instinctively  feel  in  the  balanced  arrangement  a  sense  of  dig- 
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nity,  rqxjse,  ease  and  organization,  in  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  things  which  appeals  to  our  intelligence  when 

ff^^^^^e^^gs^amaKsam^Bsss^s:^         ^^'^     attempt     tO     knOW     OUf 

I  Old  English  Oak 


focal  status.  Disorganiza- 
tion, haphazard  arrange- 
ment, spotted  construction, 
erratic  lines,  all  tend  to 
make  the  grasping  of  the 
idea  difficult  or  impossible. 
Designers  in  every  field 
realize  the  power  of  the 
principle  of  balance  and 
make  it  one  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  in  working 
out  any  problem  which  re- 
quires dignity,  ease,  and  so 
forth,  as  qualities  in  the 
solution.  There  are  two 
types  of  balance  with  which 
we  must  deal.  The  first 
is  that  known  as  bi-svm- 
metric  balance.  This,  as 
the  term  signifies,  is  a  bal- 
ance on  which  there  is  an 
ecjual  attraction  of  shape, 
size,  and  color  on  either 
side  of  a  vertical  center  line  drawn  through  the  composition. 
Occult  l)alance.  or  the  l)alanced  arrangement  which  is  non- 
bi-symmetric,  is  that  form  of  l)alance  in  which  parts  are  so 
arran^i^ed  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  center  line  that  there 
is  a  perfect  feeling  of  equal  attraction  without  the  one  side 
having  necessarily  the  same  forms,  sizes,  or  colors,  as  tho 
other  side.  This  la>t  type  is  harder  to  sense  and  harder  to 
arrange.     It  is  more  subtle,  more  interesting,  of  greater  pos- 
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Newspaper  advertisement  showing 
well  placed  material  except  last  three 
lines  which  should  be  moved  to  left 
and  two  last  lines  should  be  reset 
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sibilities,  but  is  less  dignified,  less  formal,  less  simple,  and 
sometimes  less  restful. 

I  f  one  will  look  at  the  end  of  a  large  building  with  a  gable, 
conceive  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  gable  to 
the  ground  through  the  center  of  the  end,  and  then  look  on 
either  side  of  this  line  for  windows,  doors,  or  other  mate- 
rials which  are  the  same  distance  from  the  center,  are  of  the 
same  sizes  and  of  the  same  general  arrangement,  he  will  sense 
at  once  the  bi-symmetric  balance.  Place  upon  a  mantel  piece 
in  the  exact  center  some  statue  or  other  object.  On  either 
end  equi-distant  from  the  end  and  from  the  center  object 
place  two  large  candle  sticks  exactly  alike.  The  mantel  piece 
has  a  bi-symmetric  arrangement.  Dignity,  repose,  simplicity, 
easy  solution  of  the  arrangement  is  the  result. 

Again,  on  the  same  mantel  piece  place  a  large  vase  near 
the  center  but  not  in  it.  Attempt  with  two  very  different 
objects  to  balance  on  either 
side,  one  larger  and  one 
smaller,  so  that  there  shall 
seem  to  be  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  attraction  on  one 
side  of  the  vertical  center  as 
on  the  other.  You  will  see 
at  once  how  diRicult  it  is  to 
place  these  objects  so  that 
the  mantel  piece  does  not 
seem  to  dip  do\\Ti,  one  end 
or  the  other.  Notice  that  if 
the  central  object  is  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  center,  the 
smaller  of  the  two  remain- 
ing objects  must  go  at  the 
left  and  the  larger  at  the  right.  This  is  the  solution  of  the 
law.     Equal  attractions  balance  each  other  at  equal  distances 


Newspaper  ad  vert  i  cement  with  il- 
lustration and  copy  well  balanced  ex- 
cept last  two  lines  which  should  be 
moved  to  the  right  in  stnictiire  with 
body.     Bad   interior  margins 
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from  the  center,  while  unequal  attractions  balance  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  center,  and  further,  unequal  attractions 
balance  each  other  at  distances  which  are  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  power  of  their  attraction.  With  this  in  mind  it  is  well 
to  practice  arranging  in  other 
fields  than  the  display  field 
and  then  make  the  appHca* 
tion  to  one's  personal  prob- 
lems. 

Take  the  full  newspaper 
page,  for  example.  Draw 
a  vertical  line  through  the 
center,  cut  out  portions  of 
any  Sunday  advertisement 
dealing  with  some  specific 
thing  that  is  to  be  featured 
the  following  week.  At- 
tempt to  place  this  on  the 
vertical  line,  or  either  side 
of  it,  with  illustrations  and 
type  matter  in  such  a  way 
that  there  is  perfect  balance, 
either  bi-symmetric  or  oc- 
cult, and  you  will  find  how 
much  more  readily  some  ar- 
rangements read  than  others 
Local  newspaper  ad  illustrating  ^""^  ''O^^  valuable  is  balance 
well  balanced  material,  good  struc-  in  the  distribution  of  the  ma- 
lure  and  movement  through  arms  and    t^^j^,  ^^^^  j^e  page. 

This  same  problem  may 
be  tried  with  the  magazine  page,  or  a  portion  of  it.  with 
the  layout  of  the  car  card  or  the  poster,  or  in  any  field  in 
which  copy,  illustration,  and  other  material  may  be  used  with 
pleasing  effect. 


The  suit  and  the  price  are 
both  as  light  as  reliability 
will  permit.  Two-piece  of- 
course,  uotined,  but  careful 
tailoring,  and  firm  fabrics 
make  It  bold  Us  shape. 
Grays  have  the  coolest  look, 
but  the  darker  colors  if  you 
prefer. 

A  saving  of  S3,  to  $5.  on 
every  suit  you  buy. 
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PACIFIC  TA 

NK  &  PIPE  CO. 

Technical  journal  page,  well  formed  using  two  illustrations  in  opposite 
movement,  well  placed  holding  the  attention  within  the  inclosing  form 
and  directing  the  eye  to  parts  of  the  individual  advertisement 
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Balance,  then,  is  the  principle  of  form  through  which  even 
circles  and  other  erratic  forms  may  be  distributed  through- 
out the  space  in  such  a  way  that  a  sequence  of  ideas  is  real- 
ized and  organization  is  simple  enough  for  the  reader  easily 
to  get  the  thought. 

Movement 

If  a  series  of  spots  is  arranged  along  a  line  and  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  one  of  these  spots,  it  instinctively  follows 
to  the  next,  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  sequence. 
If  in  place  of  the  spots  a  line  is  drawn,  the  obser\'er  is  still 
more  inclined  to  follow  the  line  to  its  limit.  If  the  spots 
change  from  the  horizontal  position  downward,  then  upward, 
we  find  ourselves  jumping  with  the  spots  but  continuing  our 
search  for  the  end  of  the  material  arranged.  The  effect  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  bunches  of  flowers  which  sometimes  appear 
on  the  side  walls  of  rooms  where  wall  paper  is  used.  It  is 
a  familiar  experience  to  hear  persons  speak  of  having  counted 
the  number  of  bunches  from  the  top  of  the  room  to  the  bot- 
tom, crosswise  between  windows,  diagonally  from  one  side  of 
the  space  to  the  other,  and  so  on.  showing  how  unconsciously 
one  is  led  in  any  moment  of  cessation  from  directed  thought 
to  compute  these  spots  until  interrupted  by  some  more  inter- 
esting object  presented  to  the  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  imag- 
ine the  amount  of  good  energy  that  goes  into  counting  wall 
paper  spots  in  one  day. 

One  often  sees  people  doing  the  same  thing  with  spots  in 
a  rug  pattern,  the  boards  of  a  floor,  bill-boards  in  the  field, 
and  in  various  and  sundry  ways  proving  that  the  eye  tends 
to  follow  lines  and  spots  extending  for  some  time  in  one 
direction  until  the  end  of  the  sequence  is  reached. 

The  creation  of  this  situation  is  brought  about  through  a 
principle  called  the  **  Principle  of  Movement.*'  This  term 
had  its  origin  in  the  word  action  or  motion,  which  is  the  term 
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ME.X  ■  FALL  XXD    WIXTBB  STrLSt 


J.  h  J.   SLATEB 


KBW  TOaK 


Calf  ].ice  boot.  Kni^lish  last, 
low  h«Tl.  broad  »liank.  Hand 
made  $10  (H) 

Same  ra  tam 


C'llf  Inv  l*n)l.  Nli;r'«'ly  IrsH 
miiservalivr  tlian  tlic  Kiin- 
lisli  1.i<t,  narrower  toe.  fiill- 
•  r  c^U-iinioii.  #H  (Ml 

Same  in  lam. 


rtCE  TWO 


Tan  riuitia  larc,  medium  toe. 

New  model.  Medium  or  dark 

■hade.   Hand  made.      $9.00 

5«Rie  in  htitck. 


Tall  oil  Krain  hliiclirr,  double 
Koir,  Irntlirr  lined.  (Tom- 
fnrtnblc  wnlking  boot  last. 
Krfoilar  cut.  $».()*) 

IIikIi  cut.  $9.(N) 


PMC  THBCE 


Well  balanced  placing  of  illustrations  type  bi -symmetrically  placed; 

head  display  lines  too  weak 

applied  to  the  human  figure  in  any  position  in  which  absohite 
rest  is  not  the  idea.  The  position  of  the  figure  in  throwing 
a  ball,  jumping,  running,  etc.,  is  called  the  position  of  action. 
This  is  because  the  lines  of  the  figure  are  neither  strictly  ver- 
tical nor  strictly  horizontal  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  grav- 
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itation.  When  this  principle  of  motion  or  direction  is  cre- 
ated in  the  abstract  idea,  it  is  termed  movement.  Movement, 
then,  is  that  principle  which  leads  the  eye  consecutively 
through  the  parts  of  a  composition  or  a  design.  If  the  prin- 
ciple is  correctly  used,  the  reader  of  a  page,  a  card,  or  a  cover, 
sees  in  sequential  order  the  things  one  wishes  him  to  see, 
with  final  emphasis  upon  the  thing  desirable  to  see  last. 

Movement  is  used,  then,  to  point  out  the  things  in  adver- 
tising display  that  the  creator  of  the  display  wishes  particu- 
larly to  feature.  The  simplest  and  most  hackneyed  methods 
are  the  use  of  the  arrow  and  the  dart,  the  pointing  of  the 
finger,  etc.,  but  there  are  other  phases  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Objects  themselves  sometimes  terminate  in  the  height  of  a  line. 
Take  the  shoe,  for  an  example.  If  I  am  featuring  shoes  and 
use  the  cut  of  one  in  a  single  column  next  another  man's 
advertisement,  and  place  my  shoe  toward  the  bottom  of  my 
space  with  the  toe  out,  I  can  easily  point  the  toe  at  the  other 
man's  ad  in  such  a  way  that  he  alone  gets  the  benefit  of  my 
shoe  because  the  motion  directs  the  attention  to  his  copy 
material  instead  of  mine.  Any  other  illustration  may  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  results  obtain. 

Movement  may  be  obtained  by  line,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
arrow;  by  a  sequence  of  spots,  like  the  use  of  small  illustra- 
tions one  after  the  other,  or  of  different  size  type  growing 
from  larger  to  smaller  or  vice  versa;  by  the  single  object, 
whose  very  form  indicates  line  or  direction;  and  by  what 
is  known  as  gaze  movement,  which  is  a  very  important  phase 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  cuts.  It  often  happens  in  posters 
and  car  cards  that  the  figure  used  stands  or  sits  with  back 
toward  the  text  or  copy  and  faces  either  the  wall,  or  vacancy, 
or  another  man's  advertisement.  Manifestlv  this  is  a  waste 
of  illustration  and  an  aid  to  the  other  man.  Instinctively  the 
observer  of  a  human  being  in  picture  form  is  interested  in 
what  that  picture  form  is  looking  at,  and  the  eyes  of  the  per- 
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son  in  the  illustration  should  either  be  looking  at  the  observer 
or  at  the  thing  in  the  illustration  that  is  of  paramount  value. 
This  matter  of  gaze  movement  is  as  essential  as  any  other 

point  of  form,  if  not  more 

essential. 

Movement  Structural  or 
Rhythmic 

Movement  may  be  said  to 
be  either  structural  or  rhyth- 
mic. Structural  movement 
is  the  movement  in  which 
one  direction  comes  at  a 
sharp  angle  against  another 
direction.  This  always  forms 
a  juncture  point  where  the 
observer  is  bound  to  look. 
Draw  a  straight  line  on  a 
blank  paper  at  right  angles 
to  another  straight  line  until 
they  meet.  See  how  quickly 
the  eye  goes  to  the  meeting 
point.  In  creating  forms 
within  the  display  surface 
use  care  that  this  structural 
or  opposition  movement  does 
not  occur  except  at  such 
places  where  you  want  very 
emphatically  to  focus  public 

attention.  The  other  type  of  movement,  known  as  rhythmic, 
is  that  movement  in  which  the  same  general  direction  is  indi- 
cated without  violent  opposition.  I  might  be  looking  at  and 
pointing  my  finger  at  the  same  thing.  These  movements  are 
rhythmic  with  each  other.     I  might  point  my  finger  or  look 


Just  think  of  everjrthing 
you've  ever  read  in  a  cloth- 
ing sale  advertisement  and 
apply  it  to  this  sale— we 
won't  disappoint  you. 

Here's  a  bunch  of  this  sea- 
son's suits— all  All  O.  K. 
and  99H%  pure— $5  cut  off 
the  price  of  $20  suits.  From 
$2*  to  $7.  cut  on  the  others. 


Showing  excellently  placed  matter 
and  vigorous  movement  connecting 
parts  of  display 
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and  have  an  arrow  pointed  in  the  same  direction  with  these 
movements  crossing  each  other.  Rhythmic  movements  are 
accessories  each  of  the  other;  that  is,  one  repeating  or  empha- 
sizing exactly  the  same  idea  as  the  other ;  while  movements  in 
opposition  conflict  at  a  certain  point  for  the  express  purpose 
of  creating  a  turmoil  so  that  all  may  see  that  particular 
point. 

Movement  is  the  exact  opposite  of  balance.  Balance  cre- 
ates rest,  repose,  formality,  dignity,  simplicity  and  clearness. 
Movement  creates  motion,  unrest,  informality,  complexity,  and 
often  destroys  clearness.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
use  of  this  principle  as  a  test  of  arrangement  not  only  that 
it  be  clearly  understood  but  that  its  use  in  excess  be  dis- 
countenanced. Some  one  will  probably  say,  perhaps  using 
the  advertisements  of  spearmint  gum  as  an  argument,  that 
its  violent,  distracting  use  has  been  successful.  Possibly. 
But  that  is  no  proof  that  a  decent,  well-organized,  restrained, 
dignified  and  intelligent  use  of  motion  would  not  have  been 
equally  successful  had  this  been  used  in  place  of  what  has 
been  used.  Use  movement  temperately,  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  why  and  where,  and  it  becomes  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  in  producing  the  sequence  desired  in  all 
effective  advertising  display. 

The  creation  of  the  sequence  of  ideas,  that  is,  deciding  upon 
the  most  important  thing  to  feature  and  then  correlating  with 
this  the  subordinate  ideas  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
is  a  strong  feature  in  effective  display.  To  make  this  sequence 
clearer  the  principle  of  emphasis  or  stress  is  employed.  In 
conversation  importance  is  given  to  various  words,  phrases, 
or  sentences,  by  their  being  spoken  lower,  softer  or  slower, 
as  the  case  may  I)e.  In  music  this  effect  is  produced  by 
tempering  the  voice  or  instrument  in  much  the  same  manner. 
In  advertising  display  the  effect  is  procured,  but  by  different 
means. 
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Emphasii 

Stress  or  emphasis  is  the  principle  of  arrangement  whereby 
the  attention  is  directed  to  particular  things  in  regular  order 
of  procedure. 

Emphasis  in  copy  may  be  produced  by  change  of  type. 
itahcs  being  the  change  uso- 


■m§& 


ally  employed.  The  use  of 
italics  is  simply  traditional. 
.As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does 
not  strengthen  —  it  weakens 
by  its  very  form.  But  weak- 
ening is  one  of  the  ways  of 
calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  order  has  changed. 
The  same  efTcct  may  be  pro- 
duced by  underlining,  by 
writing  the  word  in  caps  or 
a  Ijolder  face,  or  any  other 
variations.  Many  times  it 
!s«ems  best  to  use  the  under- 
line, or  caps,  or  some  other 
mcth<xl  of  emphasi:<ing  the 
idea  rather  than  eternally 
following  the  traditional 
italic  change.  This  form  of 
emphasis  is.  of  course,  a 
change  in  shapes. 

The  change  in  shape  of  the 
entire  display  is  another  way 
of  scairinff  emphasis.  If  we  have  l)een  folKiwinp  the  struc- 
ture edge  quite  closely,  dropping  one  paragraph  Iwlnw  another 
to  indicate  paragrajih  change  while  the  edges  are  kept  straight 
at  right  and  left,  the  mere  act  of  indenting  one  whole  para- 
graph a  little  It  the  left  and  right  makes  a  change  in  order 


"Step  lively  please." 

It  win  pay  you  to  hurry  and 

select  before  the  assortment 

is  picked  over. 

Silk  shirts  of  the  $~  family 

now  $"  (not  many).     But 

a  plenty  of  the  fine  striped 

madras.     The    S2.S0    kind 

now  $— 

Silk  and  linen,  fine  as  silk 

and  durable  as  linen,  now 

$.- 


t  ttiruufth  miitiim  and  gaze 
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and,  therefore,  secures  attention.  If  a  cut  or  ornament  is  of 
different  form  from  the  general  copy  outline,  of  course  this 
emphasizes  the  erratic  object  at  once.  A  most  violent  illus- 
tration of  this  idea  would  be  the  changing  of  the  direction  of 
lines  of  type  from  horizontal  to  oblique.  This  is  an  impos- 
sible use  of  emphasis  except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency, as  it  creates  an  uncanny,  unstable,  unattractive  lay- 
out. 

Sometimes  an  effective  emphasis  may  be  had  by  changing 
the  size  of  type  or  contrasting  sizes  in  cuts.  This  contrast  of 
size  is  based  on  the  law  that  a  small  thing  seems  smaller  when 
compared  with  a  large  one  and  a  large  thing  larger  because 
of  its  comparison  with  a  smaller. 

Emphasis  of  color  or  tone  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
type  of  all.  In  colored  plates  emphasis  is  secured  through 
discreet  changes  in  hue,  value,  and  intensity,  one  or  two  of 
these  qualities  being  employed  to  produce  the  emphatic  idea. 
(The  terms  hue,  value  and  intensity  are  explained  in  the  next 
chapter. ) 

The  change  in  face  of  type  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the 
use  of  color  value,  as  is  also  the  tendency  to  use  borders  in 
gray  and  tinted  gray  backgrounds,  with  cuts,  etc.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  emphasis  through  inten- 
sity than  that  seen  in  the  use  of  color  in  clothes.  A  man 
would  scarcely  think  of  wearing  a  brilliant  red  suit,  but  he 
might,  under  right  conditions,  chance  a  red  necktie,  the  tic 
by  its  intensity  and  placing  calling  attention  through  itself 
to  the  face  of  the  man  rather  than  his  feet.  Again,  the 
interior  wall  of  a  house  need  scarcely  appear  in  intense  red 
or  blue,  while  a  sofa  pillow  or  lamp  shade  or  a  bit  of  bric-a- 
brac  that  is  to  be  picked  out  as  a  single  idea  may  well  be 
clothed  in  an  emphatically  intense  color. 

If  the  scheme  of  a  room  is  almost  wholly  in  greens,  a  blue 
jar,  an  orange  rug,  a  yellow  lamp  shade,  easily  become  the 
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only  things  noticed  in  the  room,  because  of  their  color  em- 
phasis. 

It  should  be  clear  that  in  the  use  of  color,  whether  it  be  hue, 
value  or  intensity,  there  must  be  a  pretty  clear  conception  in 
the  mind  of  the  user  as  to  what  he  wants  the  public  to  see, 
why  he  wants  them  to  see  it,  and  then  he  must  use  his  knowl- 
edge of  color  to  make  emphatic  the  right  things.  Much 
money,  time,  space,  physical  energy  and  mental  power  are 
wasted  through  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  man 
who  makes  the  layout  of  how  to  use  effectively  the  principle 
of  emphasis. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  show  the  power 
of  form  and  arrangement  in  creating  an  advertising  display 
which  by  its  qualities  should  appeal  naturally  to  the  reading 
public.  A  display  is  efficient  or  successful  when  the  money 
returns  satisfy  one,  but  there  is  a  certain  qualification  which 
comes  through  right  usage  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  In 
the  evolution  of  a  race  or  type  of  civilization  people  gradually 
learn  to  form  habits  out  of  instincts  which  make  them  in  time 
superior  to  most  brutes.  The  time  is  coming  when  any  con- 
structed thing  to  be  convincing  must  at  least  have  the  qualities 
of  organization,  simple  dignity,  sane  form  construction,  rest- 
ful formality  or  informality,  and  a  logical  intellectual  appeal. 
If  the  principles  of  form  are  studied,  sensed,  and  applied, 
they  contribute  to  this  end. 

It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  no  one 
problem  in  any  field  can  be  successfully  solved  by  slavishly 
following  every  law  involved  in  its  solution.  To  follow  one 
principle  is  often  to  modify  another.  This  is  because  each 
principle  exists  to  create  positive  qualities.  It  is  often  de- 
sirable to  modify  these  qualities.  To  do  so  one  must  know 
the  law  of  modification  and  the  eflfect  of  it.  Let  no  man  then 
suppose  that  in  any  problem  he  can  follow  every  law  of  form 
and  be  most  effective.     On  the  other  hand,  let  him  not  think 
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that  he  can  afford  to  ignore  any  principle  of  form  and  yet 
hope  to  reach  his  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  **  A  Httle 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing/*  but  truth  is  permanent,  and 
intelligence  in  the  use  of  truth  is  the  criterion  of  a  man's 
power. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

COLOR 

Source  and  Nature 

Color  is  light ;  it  exists  because  light  exists.  An  light  fades 
at  night  or  in  a  stormy  day  colors  change  —  grow  duller, 
feebler ;  and  as  darkness  comes  they  disappear.  The  brighter 
the  day  the  brighter  the  color.  Many  simple  experiments 
prove  the  source  of  color  to  be  in  light. 

An  analysis  of  light  by  the  chemist  or  physicist  results  in 
three  elements,  each  of  which,  standing  by  itself,  may  con- 
vey an  idea;  but  the  confusion  of  this  scientific  division  of 
light  with  the  pictorial  idea  of  pigment  as  a  representation 
in  material  form  of  these  ideas  is  very  probable. 

The  term  pigment  may  be  applied  to  water  colors,  oils,  dye 
stuffs,  printers'  inks,  and  like  materials,  which  seem  to  give 
certain  color  tones  to  objects  upon  which  they  are  placed.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  one  realize  in  the  discussion  of 
color  from  the  standpoint  of  pigment  that  scientific  light  and 
color  pigment  are  two  things,  and  that  the  representation  of 
the  thing  may  have  another  name,  or  even,  perhaps,  a  slightly 
different  appearance  from  the  original  of  which  it  is  a  pic- 
ture.    This  is  because  of  hmitation  in  materials. 

For  general  purposes  and  in  view  of  the  present  develop- 
ment of  the  pigment  idea  it  is  best  to  divide  pigment  study 
into  its  three  elements  —  yellow,  red  and  blue.  These  ele- 
ments of  pigment  fused  together  in  their  proper  ratio  pro- 
duce what  is  known  as  a  pure  neutral  gray.  This  neutral 
gray  has  no  apparent  color  in  it.  Each  of  the  elements  has 
destroyed  or  helped  to  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  other 
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two,  the  color  has  been  neutraHzed  or  annihilated,  and  neu- 
tral gray  is  the  result.  In  pure  light  the  union  of  the  three 
elements  produces  white.  With  pigments,  the  result  is  gray, 
because  of  the  sediment,  or  non-transparent  quality,  of  the 
pigment  itself.  The  proof  of  neutralization  or  composition 
is  there  because  of  the  neutral  gray  result. 

The  term  "  spectrum  "  has  been  given  to  these  three  ele- 
mentary tones  with  their  intermediate  steps,  as  will  be  seen 
later  on.  The  spectrum  circuit  has  these  tones  arranged  in 
circular  form. 

Spectrum  Colors  and  Their  Meaning 

Yellow,  red,  and  blue  are  called  primary  colors.  They  are 
primary  because  they  are  elemental;  that  is,  each  is  a  single 
thing  or  single  idea,  and  perhaps  may  seem  to  express  but  a 
single  quality. 

Yellow  expresses  light,  cheer,  vivacity,  pleasure.  This  is 
so  because  it  looks  nearest  like  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  artificial 
light.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  sun  upon  plants  and  upon 
the  physical  welfare  of  human  beings  is  well  known.  The 
color  yellow  has  a  similar  effect,  because  of  the  mental  asso- 
ciation with  light  itself  and  the  effects  of  light  in  human 
experience.  This  color  brings  the  qualities  of  light  and  cheer- 
fulness wherever  it  is  used  and  carries  those  qualities  in  dis- 
play as  a  method  of  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  these 
are  prominent.  Experiment  has  been  made  in  dark  corri- 
dors and  inside  sleeping  rooms  and  it  has  been  found  that  yel- 
low wall  paper  and  hangings  produce  a  light,  cheerful  effect 
which  finds  an  immediate  reaction  in  the  occupants'  lives. 
Yellow  is  the  color  most  luminous,  therefore  most  penetrating. 
These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  choosing  color  for 
display  to  be  seen  in  moderately  dark  places  or  to  be  seen 
mostly  in  the  open  sunlight.  It  should  also  be  apparent  that 
yellow  can  l)e  used  to  express  individual  ideas  also. 
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Red  is  the  color  of  human  interest.  It  looks  like  fire.  It 
is  that  which  stirs  human  action,  causes  the  blood  to  move 
more  rapidly,  thereby  exciting  to  greater  mental  activity, 
arousing  passion,  expressing  force,  and  kindling  the  feeling 
of  warmth.  It  is  called  a  **  hot "  color  and  in  its  fullest  bril- 
liancy is  the  strongest,  the  most  irritating,  and  the  most  ag- 
gressive of  all  colors.  Civilized  women  with  some  rudiments 
of  good  taste  would  never  think  of  wearing  this  color  in  mid- 
July  under  the  hot  sun,  out  of  respect  for  their  fellow  men 
who  must  look  upon  it.  Why  should  the  advertising  man 
inflict  it  upon  the  general  public  in  huge  areas  in  public  places 
as  bill-board  backgrounds?  Why  use  an  acre  to  express  an 
idea  that  a  square  inch  will  adequately  tell  ? 

Blue  is  restraint,  is  ahnost  the  opposite  of  red  in  its  feeling. 
It  soothes,  constrains,  sometimes  almost  repels  —  because  of 
its  very  nature.  It  is  called  the  "  cold ''  color.  Sometimes 
the  so-called  steel  blue  gives  almost  the  sensation  of  freezing. 
Because  this  is  so  blue  expresses  its  own  idea  or  quality  which 
no  other  color  can  express  for  it. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  colors,  being  elements, 
should  be  carefully  considered  before  any  of  their  modifica- 
tions are  thought  of,  in  the  same  way  that  the  elements  of 
any  language  should. 

If  equal  forces  of  yellow  and  red  are  combined,  orange 
is  the  result.  Equal  forces  of  yellow  and  blue  produce  green, 
while  like  forces  of  blue  and  red  produce  what  is  known  as 
violet  or  purple.  These  three  color  tones  are  called  binary 
colors  because  each  is  made  of  two  distinct  elements.  The 
binary  colors  have  a  double  significance.  Orange  is  light 
and  heat.  That  makes  a  conflagration  and  is  destructive  to 
public  consciousness  when  seen  in  large  quantities  misapplied. 
A  little  fire  is  a  good  thing,  but  a  big  one  may  do  much  dam- 
age. 

Green  is  light  and  coolness.     Nothing  is  more  agreeable, 
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particularly  in  summer,  than  a  light,  cool  spot  in  a  heatei — -""d 
car,  or  in  other  places  where  display  ideas  most  abound, 
you  notice  that  the  grass  and  trees  are  green  when  the  sum — 
mer  is  hot  and  that  the  sky  is  blue?    These  are  the  antidote* 
for  excessive  heat.     They  produce  upon  the  mind  qualities 
which  become  permanent  in  consciousness,  so  that  in  ever\ — 
generation  is  bred  the  feeling  of  a  quality  belonging  particu- 
larly to  each  color. 

Violet  or  purple  is  an  equal  union  of  fire,  or  coals  of  fire, 
and  coolness,  or  ice.  Ashes  must  result.  This  is  the  color 
which  is  used  to  express  shadow.  It  is  the  opposite  of  yellow, 
its  complement,  its  destroyer.  It  neutralizes  cheer,  dispels 
light,  creates  gloom,  brings  on  the  night.  This  quality  of 
feeling  has  been  associated  with  purple  for  many  ages.  Roy- 
alty uses  this  color  for  masquerading  all  that  it  needs  to 
masquerade;  the  church  to  express  the  ideas  of  mysticism, 
humility,  and  devotion.  The  modem  person  clothes  herself  in 
it  to  express  half  as  much  sorrow  as  she  felt  when  she  wore 
black  only.  The  use  of  this  color  bears  not  only  a  relation  to 
the  idea  to  l)e  expressed,  but  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  amount 
of  light  in  which  the  display  must  be  exposed. 

Color  Terms  Defined  —  Tone 

Perhaps  at  this  point,  for  the  sake  of  a  common  under- 
standing, it  is  well  to  define  some  terms  in  color  that  are 
inaccurately  used.  **  Tone  '*  is  the  term  which  applies  to 
any  color  note  whatsoever,  including  black,  white  and  gray. 
It  is  so  general  that  when  you  are  in  doubt  "  tone  "  is  per- 
fectly sate.  It  should  Ik?  Ix^rne  in  mind  that  this  word  should 
1)0  usetl  instead  oi  "  shade."  to  mean  anything  and  everything  in 
the  whole  realm  of  color  expression.  The  term  **  neutral  "  is 
applied  to  tones  in  which  no  color  is  apparent.  Black,  white 
and  ^ray  arc  neutral.  Black  is  the  absence  of  color  and  white 
the  union  of  all  colors.     Black,  therefore,  absorbs  color,  while 
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white  is  saturated  with  it  and  does  not.  This  is  the  reason 
why  white  as  a  background  shows  things  stronger  than  black, 
so  far  as  the  color  itself  is  concerned.  The  question  of  value, 
however,  may  change  this  effect,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Normal  colors  are  the  spectrum  colors  at  what  is  known  as 
their  maturity  point.  When  these  become  lighter  or  darker, 
change  their  hue  or  become  less  intense,  they  are  no  longer  nor- 
mal. This  standardization  of  the  normal  color  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  have  a  reckoning  point  in  all  color  tones  from  which  to 
compute  color  quality. 

A  shade  of  color  is  a  tone  which  is  darker  than  the  normal 
tone.  It  is  made  by  adding  black  or  a  darker  pigment  of  the 
same  color. 

A  tint  is  a  color  tone  which  is  lighter  than  the  normal  color. 
This  is  produced  by  adding  white  or  water.  The  tint  then  is 
weaker  than  the  normal  color,  because  it  is  diluted ;  the  shade 
is  stronger  as  to  body  but  weaker  as  to  color  also,  because  it  is 
likewise  diluted.  The  normal  color  is  the  strongest  color  note 
possible  of  any  given  color. 

It  will  be  seen  that  red  and  blue  may  have  more  tints  than 
shades;  that  yellow,  green  and  orange  have  more  shades  than 
tints ;  that  yellow  has  more  shades  than  violet ;  that  violet  has 
more  tints  than  yellow.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  terms 
"tint"  and  "shade"  be  clearly  understood  and  that  these 
temis  be  not  misapplied.  Shade  indicates  the  normal  color 
going  towards  shadow  or  darkness ;  tint  means  the  normal  color 
going  towards  light  or  whiteness. 

Every  color  tone  has  three  distinct  qualities.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  see  these  qualities  each  distinct  from  the  other, 
but  the  full  force  of  color  cannot  be  understood  until  this  is 
done.  This  is  because  contrasts  in  the  use  of  these  qualities 
are  the  real  powxr  of  color  whereby  the  intensity  of  the  idea 
expressed  is  varied. 
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Hue 

The  first  of  these  qualities  is  known  as  hue.  This  is  the 
general  name  given  to  the  change  which  a  color  undergoes  in 
moving  from  one  binary  in  either  direction  towards  a  primary. 
All  of  the  possible  tones  which  are  produced  by  putting  a 
primary  into  a  binary  are  the  hues  of  that  binary  color.  Let  us 
illustrate. 

The  color  orange  is  a  fixed  fact.  It  is  made  by  putting  yel- 
low and  red  together  in  equal  force.  As  soon  as  I  begin  to 
put  yellow  into  red,  red  changes  and  moves  toward  yellow. 
Any  tone  which  is  produced  before  the  red  becomes  a  pure 
orange  is  known  as  red  orange.  It  is  orange  as  soon  as  it 
leaves  red.  It  is  red  orange  because  there  is  more  red  in  it 
than  yellow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  begin  by  putting  red 
into  yellow,  the  color  becomes  orange  as  soon  as  it  leaves  yel- 
low, but  it  is  yellow  orange  all  the  way  until  it  reaches  orange. 
It  is  yellow  orange  because  there  is  more  yellow  present  than 
red.  When  these  forces  become  equalized  it  becomes  normal 
orange. 

If  I  start  with  yellow  and  blue,  putting  yellow  into  blue,  the 
color  becomes  green  instantly  it  leaves  pure  blue.  As  long  as 
it  is  more  blue  than  yellow  it  is  blue  green.  When  the  forces 
are  equalized  it  is  green.  The  moment  there  is  more  yellow 
than  blue  the  tone  is  yellow  green  and  so  remains  until  no  blue 
is  present,  when  once  again  it  appears  to  the  eye  as  normal 
yellow. 

In  the  same  way,  if  red  is  put  into  blue  the  color  becomes 
violet  with  a  preponderance  of  blue.  This  is  blue  violet  until 
the  point  violet  is  reached.  When  more  red  is  present  than 
blue  the  tone  is  red  violet,  until  no  blue  remains ;  then  the  color 
tone  is  normal  red.  These  intermediate  tones  on  either  side  of 
a  binary  color,  before  the  color  reaches  the  primary  stage,  are 
known  as  hues.  The  hues  are  yellow  orange,  red  orange,  red 
violet,  blue  violet,  blue  green  and  yellow  green,  and  there  may 
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be  as  many  of  them  as  the  eye  detects  in  the  introduction  of 
one  color  into  the  other. 

Value 

The  second  color  quality  is  known  as  '*  value."  Value  is 
the  light  and  dark  in  color ;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  white  or 
of  black,  without  relation  to  the  color  intensity  itself.  Refer- 
ence to  a  color  chart  will  show  that  green  is  lighter  or  nearer 
white  than  violet  or  red,  that  normal  blue  is  darker  or  nearer 
black  than  orange  or  yellow.  To  take  value  and  separate  it 
from  intensity  is  to  understand  how  to  produce  color  con- 
trasts which  are  most  effective  and  most  efficient  in  conveying 
ideas  in  their  strongest  ways.  A  color  may  have  as  many 
value  steps  as  can  be  detected  between  white  and  black;  but, 
for  convenience  sake,  we  usually  scale  a  color  into  nine  steps, 
called  white,  high  light,  light,  low  light,  middle,  high  dark, 
dark,  low  dark,  black.  This  division  makes  it  possible  to  see 
colors  in  their  value  relations.  To  judge  them  accurately  we 
must  partially  close  the  eyes  and  try  to  eliminate  the  color  from 
them  and  see  them  as  grays  instead  of  as  colors. 

Intensity 

The  third  quality  of  color,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
quality  for  the  advertising  field,  is  known  as  intensity,  or  bril- 
liancy. Intensity  in  color  is  that  quality  of  selfness  or  person- 
ality which  names  it.  When  a  red  is  as  red  as  it  can  be  got,  it 
is  in  its  fullest  intensity.  As  soon  as  it  is  weakened  in  any  way 
it  loses  some  of  that  quality.  Intensity  is  the  quality  which 
gives  power,  individuality  and  personal  appeal.  It  is  the  qual- 
ity which  is  most  abused,  least  understood,  and  most  prodigally 
exploited. 

Yellow  and  violet,  blue  and  orange,  red  and  green,  are  said 
to  be  complementary  colors.  They  are  called  complementary 
because  each  has  the  power  to  neutralize  or  destroy  the  other. 
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Put  red  into  green  and  the  green  begins  to  lose  itself,  becomes 
softer,  grayer,  less  ferocious,  tamer,  and  more  usable  in  large 
quantities.  Put  green  into  red  and  the  same  effect  is  seen. 
Orange  neutralizes  or  softens  blue,  and  blue  produces  a  like 
effect  upon  orange.  Purple  neutralizes  yellow  and  yellow, 
purple.  This  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  choice  of  colors  in  har- 
mony and  also  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  use  of  any  colors  in 
backgrounds  and  objects  to  be  shown  against  them. 

When  a  color  has  lost  half  its  force  or  strength,  it  is  said  to 
be  half  neutralized,  that  is,  half  as  powerful  or  aggressive  as 
the  normal  color.  Full  intense,  normal  colors  are  the  most 
primitive,  childish,  strongest,  crudest,  and  most  elementary  ex- 
pressions of  color  ideas.  Neutralized  colors  are  softer,  more 
refined,  more  subtle,  soothing,  livable.  These  quality  effects 
are  important  in  our  further  discussion.  As  has  been  said,  it 
is  absolutely  important  to  realize  each  of  these  qualities  as  dis- 
tinct from  each  of  the  others:  that  one  mav  make  use  of  con- 
trasts  and  likenesses  in  his  choice  and  arrangement  of  color  in 
any  form  of  display  in  which  color  is  a  factor  of  expression. 

Harmony 

Harmony  is  concord.  It  is  the  relationship  of  agreement  in 
regard  to  certain  qualities  possessed  by  objects  or  things. 
Musical  composition  is  based  upon  the  scientific  laws  of  these 
relationships.  Sound,  being  produced  by  vibrations,  has  been 
scaled  and  each  tone  standardized,  so  that  the  selection  of  tones 
based  on  relationship  makes  the  study  of  harmony  a  compara- 
tively easy  task.  Violate  these  relationships  and  harmony  is 
destroyed.  Color  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  light  and 
the  tonal  impressions  of  consciousness  through  the  sense  of 
sight,  in  the  same  way  as  the  tonal  impressions  of  sound  enter 
it  through  the  sense  of  hearing.  Less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  standardization  of  color  tones  than  to  that  of  sound 
tones,  hut  enough  has  been  done  to  give  an  approximately  clear 
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idea  of  what  the  line  of  development  will  be  and  the  qualities 
upon  which  harmony  in  this  realm  depends. 

Qumlities  of  Likeness 

In  the  development  of  color  hannony  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
!»ider  two  sets  of  qualities:  first,  the  qualities  of  likeness;  and, 
second,  those  of  contrast.  Color  harmonies  are  based  on  these 
two  sets  of  ideas.  From  the  spectrum  circuit  it  will  be  seen 
that  green  —  which  is  half  yellow  and  half  blue  —  is  by  nature 
of  its  composition  half  related  to  each,  as  orange  is  to  yellow 
and  red.  as  violet  is  to  red  and  blue.  This  establishes  a  rela- 
tionship called  a  relationship  of  family  likeness.  Into  green 
two  of  the  three  primary  elements  enter.  These  two  elements 
are  found  also  in  yellow  green  and  blue  green,  although  in 
different  proportion.  This  makes  yellow,  yellow  green,  blue 
and  blue  green  a  family  harmony,  a  harmony  of  likeness,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  an  analogous  harmony.  Blue,  blue 
green,  green  and  yellow  green  are  also  a  family  group,  but  yel- 
low, which  is  an  element,  is  not  found  in  blue.  Yellow,  yellow 
orange,  orange,  and  red  orange  form  a  group ;  red.  red  orange, 
orange,  and  yellow  orange  another.  About  violet  two  other 
groups  are  formed.  The  first  includes  red,  red  violet,  violet 
and  blue  violet ;  the  second  blue,  blue  violet,  yellow  violet,  and 
red  violet.  One  of  these  sets,  or  anv  two  or  more  of  one  of 
these  sets,  will  form  a  related  harmonv.  Bv  the  nature  of 
their  composition  these  colors,  whether  in  their  full  intensity  or 
otherwise,  are  more  or  less  related  to  Ijegin  with;  in  some 
cases  the  relation  is  closer  than  in  others,  but  all  have  common 
elements. 

It  will  perhaps  be  noted  that  while  yellow,  yellow  green, 
green,  and  blue  green  form  a  family,  yellow  orange  —  which 
IS  nearer  to  yellow  than  blue  green  —  is  not  included  in  this 
family.  This  is  l)ecause  yellow  orange  introduces  red.  which 
is  the  third  of  the  three  elementarv  colors.     The  combination 
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of  yellow  orange  and  yellow  green  in  their  full  intcnsitj\  or  of 

red  violet  and  red  orange,  or  of  blue  green  and  blue  violet,  is 

not  possible  in  these  family  groups.     The  law  of 

that  in  selecting  the  analogous  scheme  the  primary  color 

not  be  crossed.     When  this  is  understood  a  reason  is  seen  for 

the  bad  combination  made  when  so-called  crimson  and 

—  that  is  red  violet  and  red  orange  —  or  when  blue 

blue  violet  chance  to  enter  the  same  combination  in  juxtamMJ 

tion  to  each  other.     Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than  sarict 

and  crimson  combined,  nor  more  impossible,  particulariy  in 

intense  colors. 

Qualities  of  Contrast 

The  harmony  of  contrasts  starts  with  an  entirely  different 
premise.  It  will  be  remembered  that  violet  and  yellow,  red 
and  green,  orange  and  blue,  are  complementary  colors,  that 
these  colors  are  complementary  because  no  part  of  one  is  found 
in  the  composition  of  the  other.  Take,  for  instance,  blue  and 
orange.  Orange  is  made  of  red  and  yellow  in  equal  force. 
These  two  primary  colors  leave  but  one  unused,  namely,  blue. 
Blue  mixed  with  orange  produces  a  neutral  gray,  as,  in  fact, 
does  violet  mixed  with  yellow,  or  green  mixed  with  red.  The 
reason  in  each  case  is  the  same.  The  three  primarj'  colors  arc 
combined  in  equal  force  and  each  is  destroyed.  The  destruc- 
tion of  each  is  the  proof  that  they  are  complementaries.  If 
any  apparent  color  remains  in  the  gray,  the  colors  are  not  true 
complements. 

It  must  be  distinctlv  lK)rne  in  mind  in  this  connection 
that  many  of  the  manufactured  pigments  have  not  been  made 
with  a  sufficiently  scientific  understanding  to  produce  absolute 
complementary  relationships.  This  is  perhaps  more  true  of 
printing  inks  than  it  is  in  any  other  field  of  pigment  relation- 
ships. Inks  should  always  be  based  on  some  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  tone  production.     If  they  were,  the  necessity   for 
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drawing  or  touching  up  any  reproduction  would  be  entirely 
overcome. 

Orange  and  blue  in  their  fullest  intensity  are  inharmonious 
in  fact,  but  the  choice  is  the  basis  for  producing  a  harmony  in 
the  following  manner.  The  introduction  of  blue  into  orange 
is  made,  and  of  orange  into  blue,  until  each  color  reaches  the 
half  neutral  point.  These  colors  are  harmonious  at  this  point.^ 
A  certain  area  of  full  intense  blue  may  be  used  with  a  larger 
area  of  half  neutralized  orange,  or  vice  versa.  If  one  of  the 
colors  is  further  neutralized,  a  larger  area  of  the  complement 
may  be  used  in  a  more  intense  form.  The  harmony  relation- 
ship lies  in  the  "  keying  "  of  one  color  into  the  other  to  produce 
elements  of  likeness.  The  more  the  colors  are  keyed,  the 
closer  and  more  symphonic  becomes  the  harmony ;  the  less  they 
are  keyed,  the  more  dispersed  and  cruder  the  harmony.  When 
the  full  intense  colors  are  reached  on  both  sides  with  no  tones 
of  neutralized  color,  or  pure  neutrals,  harmony  is  destroyed. 
Full,  intense,  complementary  colors  may  never  be  used  touch- 
ing each  other.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  stained  glass,  such  tones 
are  used,  they  must  be  separated  by  strong  bands  of  a  neutral. 

These  two  methods  of  producing  color  harmony  are  suf- 
ficient for  general  use. 

Law  of  Backgrounds 

This  idea  of  neutralization  is  perhaps  the  most  important  law 
of  color  choice  in  any  field  of  expression.  A  wall  paper  that 
is  more  than  half  intense  destroys  the  possibility  of  seeing 
people,  furniture  or  pictures  in  anything  like  a  fair  relation- 
ship to  the  background  or  to  adjacent  objects.  The  average 
person,  with  average  color  of  skin,  can  ill  afford  to  wear  a 
suit  of  contrasting  color  in  its  full  intensity.  It  is  as  absurd 
to  try  to  show  cuts,  ornament,  copy,  and  the  like,  upon  a  full 
intense  background.  The  background  upon  which  objects  arc 
to  be  shown  is  not  the  important  thing,  or  it  would  have  had 
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another  name  than  background.  The  senseless  waste  of  color 
on  the  plea  that  it  is  necessary  to  attract  attention  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  known  law  in  any  other  field  of  color  use. 
Far  away  hills  seem  to  be  less  intense  in  color  than  the  flowers 
and  grass  under  one's  very  feet.  Probably  the  difference 
would  disappear  if  one  had  them  actually  under  his  feet  also. 
The  general  law  of  background  may  be  stated  thus:  Back- 
grounds should  always  be  less  intense  than  objects  shoi<*n  upon 
them.  This  is  to  give  the  objects  at  least  a  fair  chance  to 
assert  themselves  for  what  thev  mav  be  worth. 

Closely  associated  with  this  may  be  the  corollary,  "the 
larger  the  area  in  any  design  the  less  intense  the  color  should 
be,"  and  conversely,  "  the  smaller  the  area  the  more  intense 
the  color  may  be.''  It  is  not  the  background  of  the  out-of-door 
sign,  or  car  card,  or  the  catalogue  cover,  that  demands  full  in- 
tense color ;  it  is  the  objects  or  facts  which  are  to  be  presented 
on  this  background  that  should  receive  the  strength  which  pure 
color  contains.  Catalogue  covers  and  book  covers,  car  cards, 
and  bill-boards,  show  perhaps  the  most  violently  bad  taste  in 
this  regard  of  any  form  of  expression  used. 

Upon  the  qualities  of  color  we  must  depend,  then,  for  our 
intelligent  choice  of  color  as  a  vehicle  of  expression.  It  has 
been  seen  that  each  fundamental  tone  in  the  spectrum  is  meant 
to  convey  a  set  o.f  special  ideas  or  qualities,  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  colors  should  arouse  the  feeling  for  these  qualities 
in  consciousness,  the  same  as  color  tones  arouse  conscious  qual- 
ity feelings.  If  intelligent  choice  were  adopted  in  every  field, 
general  comprehension  of  the  significance  of  colors  would  come 
within  a  generation.  It  is  valuable  then  —  yes,  essential  — 
that  advertising  recognize  the  power  of  individual  color  in 
quality  expression. 

It  has  been  seen  that  diluted  colors,  or  tints,  possess  less 
strength,  more  playfulness,  youth,  instability,  than  shades  or 
darker  tones.     This  fact  makes  it  possible  to  select  such  color 
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relations  as  will  convey  the  quality  idea  which  the  advertised 
article  puqiorts  to  possess. 

Ihe  relating  of  objects  of  whatever  nature  to  the  back- 
j^ound  idea  is  the  third  important  truth  to  realize  from  color 
(|uality. 

I'-ach  quality  in  color  makes  it  possible  to  choose  two  tones 
with  wide  or  close  contrasts,  as  the  case  mav  be.  If  one 
will  »>iudy  these  possibilities,  crude  color  combinations  will 
<lisappcar.  For  example,  one  will  choose  normal  yellow  at 
high  light,  in  full  intensity,  and  half  neutral  violet  at  low  dark, 
in  one  fourth  intensitv.  This  is  terrific  in  its  contrast.  Its 
valu?  c'Mitrast  is  almost  as  great  as  can  be  obtained.  Its  con- 
trast in  hue  has  the  widest  range,  the  colors  being  complements 
of  each  other.  The  intensities  are  forced  apart,  one  being  full 
and  the  other  birt  one-fourth.  It  very  seldom  happens,  except 
under  very  abnormal  conditions,  that  one  needs  to  use  violent 
c«>ntrasts  l>etween  each  of  the  three  qualities  which  color  tones 
possess. 

Even  as  brief  a  discussion  as  this  of  color  should  place  it  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  among  the  most  important,  even  the 
most  interesting,  of  all  the  elements  possible  in  conveying 
ideas.  Color  makes  an  appeal  to  everylx)dy  who  see',  it.  It  is 
natural  that  it  should  l)e  so.  because  the  eye,  or  sense  of  sight, 
recognizes  color  immediately 
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ILLUSTRATION 

The  Place  of  Pictures  in  Advertising 

The  term  **  illustration  *'  is  broad  in  its  significance.  Some 
persons  understand  facts  and  qualities  easily  and  clearly 
through  their  description  in  words.  To  others  words  arc 
almost  meaningless  symbols,  and  seem  to  convey  little  or  no 
idea  unless  accompanied  by  some  supplementary  method  of 
human  expression.  We  find  persons  who  respond  to  panto- 
mime activity  easily  without  word  accompaniment.  Others 
sense  the  meaning  of  musical  composition  more  acutely  without 
word  or  action.  To  some  people  all  three  are  essential  to  any 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  either. 

Pictures  are  a  common  language.  The  world  over,  where 
words  from  one  language  mean  nothing  to  persons  speaking 
another,  pictures  convey  to  all  persons,  in  a  quite  similar  way. 
detailed  facts  of  thought,  action,  and  effect.  The  pictorial 
expressions  of  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  while  differing  in  al- 
most every  essential  from  occidental  types,  convey  to  us  some- 
thing of  the  idea  intended.  So  do  ours  to  them.  In  occi- 
dental consciousness  pictures  mean  much  the  same  thing  in 
their  elementary  fact  and  quality  expressions.  In  the  finer 
sense  of  esthetic  relationships,  of  course,  this  is  not  true. 

Because  of  these  facts  illustrations  have  come  to  be  a  ven* 
important  normal  and  natural  adjunct  to  advertising  display 
language.  Their  use  and  abuse  is  a  matter  of  common  speai- 
lation  with  everybody  and  a  matter  in  which  men  interested  in 
the  scientific  development  of  this  subject  are  taking  an  acute 
interest.     Just  when  to  illustrate  and  when  not  to,  just  how 
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much  space  may  be  given  to  this  form  of  language,  under  gen- 
eral conditions  and  specific  ones,  just  what  types  of  illustration 
make  certain  kinds  of  ap- 
peal, just  what  treatment 
they  permit  in  order  to  be 
most  eflicient,  these  and 
many  other  questions  are 
daily  argued  and  daily  ex- 
perimented with. 

Illustrations  may  be  said 
to  include  line  drawings. 
wash  drawings,  photographs, 
prints,  posters,  naturalistic 
paintings,  and  all  those 
things  which  approach  the 
pictorial  idea.  The  very 
term  illustration  implies  that 
these  forms  have  something 
to  say.  Just  what  they  have 
to  say  and  what  they  do  say 
may  not  always  be  clearly 
apparent. 
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The   Functions  of  Illustra- 
tion 

The  first  function  of  the 
illustration  proper  is  to  sup- 
plement, make  stronger, 
clearer,  or  more  attractive, 
something  which  the  copy 
fails  to  present  successfully. 
This,  of  course,  gives  a  basis, 

and  a   fundamental  one.   for  classification  in  the  illustration 
field.     Perhaps  the  problem  is  the  exploitation  of  hose.     .\ 
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certain  firm  gives  half  of  its  car  card  space  to  the  face.  Inist. 
or  lif^ire.  of  what  they  presume  to  Ijc  a  pretty  girl.  Perhaps 
she  was  before  they  treated  her  to  the  car  card  reproduction 
process:  she  is  not  always  so  after  the  process.  -When  a^eil 
what  is.  the  object  of  this 
head  or  bust.  the. reply  gen- 
erally is — "  to  attract  atten- 
tion." or  "  a  pretty  woman 
gets  the  public."  or  "  wery- 
Unly  is  interested  in  a  pretty 
woman."  Every  one  of  these 
answers  defeats  the  end' of 
the  illustration  in  itself.  The 
classification  based  on  theae 
ideas  may  be  said  to  be  rele- 
vant and  irrelevant  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  pretty  woa- 
an  is  used  to  get  the  puhGc 
Exi-elkmly  habiiceil  nnd  shuwinfc  attention     the     de^'icc     hai 

how   by   attractive   |.ladng    «|KHct.t     ^3;,^,!   j^,   ^   j^  per«nta« 

tllnstralions  seem  lo  1h-  alTmist  (tood  "^      .  .. 

of  cases  to  get  the  pubuc  at- 
tention to  the  thing  fur  which  the  display  exists,  namely,  hose. 
In  the  second  place,  if  the  "  pretty  woman  gets  the  public  "  and 
the  puMic  is  pot,  the  chances  are  that  the  public  is  not  thinking 
atKiui  hose  or  the  (|iialities  which  this  particular  hosiery  wishes 
to  exploit.  If,  in  the  third  place,  "  ever>l)ody  is  interested  in  a 
pretty  woman."  ihey  are  not  so  l>ecause  she  wears  any  kind  of 
hosiery  in  particular,  or  because  she  wears  any  hosiery  at  all. 
aiwl  tlie  pnssiliiltty  of  creating  a  set  of  assiKiatc<i  ideas  on  the 
luMcry  i|uestiiin  is  very  remote  in  this  ty))e  of  illustration. 
Due  NhouM  refer  to  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  attention, 
iutcrc't.  association,  ami  the  ideas  of  apperception  to  judge  the 
relc\ancy  of  an  illustration  of  this  type. 

\\  believer  a  set  of  ideas  is  set  in  motion  by  suggestion  and 
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This  ilbiirales  the  use  of  one  iiiieiise  color  on  a  tieulral  background. 
with  a  strictly  decorative  technique  in  form,  line,  and  color.  The  color 
appeal  is  strenglhened  by  the  decorative  appeal.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  message  of  realism  is  in  no  wise  weakened  by  the  sub- 
I  of  the  decorative  for  the  iiaturalislic  Ircaimeni  and  that  the 
't  tiuipler  and  more  direct. 
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urged. to  continue  by  further  suggestion,  the  probabihty  of 
changing  the  association  or  forming  a  new  one  with  an  entirely 
new  set  of  ideas  seems  absurd.  More  time,  space,  money, 
and  mental  effort  are  spent  in  the  sentimental  viewpoint  of  the 
pretty  picture,  particularly  ^^ 
of  the  pretty  girl,  than  ||^ 
one  can  afford  to  spend  in  JbBB^ 
illustration  as  an  efficient 
factor  in  advertising  dis- 
play. Whenever  there  is 
a  question  in  the  mind  of 
the  user  as  to  whether  an 
illustration  is  absolutelv 
relevant  to  the  idea  he  is 
exploiting  he  should  ask 
himself  — "  For  what  am 
I  using  this  illustration? 
—  Can  I  afford  for  the 
snke  of  public  attention 
to  interest  the  public  in 
something  which  is  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  thing 
I  wish  them  to  consider?  '' 
If  our  plea  is  human  in- 
terest, the  only  possible 
connection  can  be  the  fact 
that  if  one  arouses  pity, 

or  admiration,  or  affection,  in  the  mind  of  the  obsener.  he 
may  consider  him  in  a  better  state  of  mind  to  open  his  pocket- 
Uxyk  without  question.  This  is  the  only  possif)Ie  argimient. 
it  seems,  for  such  illustration  waste. 

Thousands  of  cases  mav  be  cited  all  over  the  countrv  in 
which  this  almost  illiterate  and  childish  admiration  of  pictures 
has  led  great  manufacturing  firms  to  expend  millions  on  useless 
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Suggestive  treatment  of  illustra- 
tion, emphasizing  only  one  feature 
described 
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Stuff.  Granting  that  the  linn  has  in  some  cases  tound  these 
advertisements  to  yield  a  satisfactorj'  result,  there  is  no  proof 
that  e\'cn  a  better  result  would  not  have  been  yielded  had  they 
been  omitted.  There  is  every-  reason  to  believe  that  a  higher 
state  of  public  appreciation 
would  long  ago  have  lieen 
reached  if  this  sort  of  thing 
in  car  cards,  catalogues, 
magazines,  and  calendars  in 
the  country  had  been  ta- 
booed, as  any  other  useless 
waste  and  pernicious  ten- 
dency has  been  treated. 

Naturaliitic  Illustration 

A  further  classification  of 
illustrations  seems  to  be  ad- 
visable at  this  point.  I'ic- 
tures  should  convey  facts  as  to  form,  shape  and  action,  and 
they  should  also  convey  ideas  of  certain  qualities  which  may 
Iw  classed  quite  apart  from  the  idea  of  facts.  This  refers  to 
such  qtialities  as  refinement,  strength,  dignity,  frivolity,  firm- 
ness, and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  pleasure  which  is 
aroused  by  a  sense  of  esthetic  relationships. 

The  picture  that  is  like  an  old-time  photograph,  seeking  in  its 
idea  to  reproduce  with  positive  accuracy  the  smallest  facts  of 
detail,  important  and  unimportant,  is  called  naturalistic  treat- 
ment. This  naturalistic  treatment  in  pictures  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  realistic  epoch  of  acting  in  which  the  drama  sought 
to  portray  in  the  most  realistic  way  every  fact  connected  with 
the  birth,  growth,  and  maturity  of  the  plot.  The  old-time 
audience  listened  in  martyred  complacency  while  realism,  with 
all  its  joys  and  horrors,  was  told  in  the  most  naturalistic  pos- 
sible manner  before  their  eyes.     In  modem  times  this  seems 
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childish  and  ludicrous.  Only  the  most  flagrantly  ignorant  de- 
sire to  have  the  bold  truth  with  all  its  actual  details  of  setting. 
The  public  is  imaginative  —  it  has  rudiments  at  least  of  intel- 
lect, it  desires  to  judge  for  itself,  mentally  to  create  something, 
to  let  imagination  play  some  part  in  creation.  The  suggestion 
is  all  the  public  wants  now  in  plays,  problematical  as  they  are. 
This  is  the  modem  state  of  consciousness.  It  appears  in  lit- 
erature, on  the  stage,  in  music.  It  must  appear  in  one's  judg- 
ment of  pictures. 

To  a  student  familiar  with  the  history  of  painting,  even 
casually,  there  is  a  great  lesson  to  be  learned  in  this  regard. 
Epochs  of  painting  that 
produced  masterpieces  are 
not  those  that  produced 
in  each  masterpiece  every 
technical  fact.  The  more 
realistic  a  school  may  grow, 
the  softer  and  more  ephem- 
eral become  its  types  and 
the  less  decorative  the  fin- 
ished product. 

In  current  times  it  has 
been  quite  a  custom  in  us- 
ing, for  example,  the  pretty 
girl  before  referred  to,  or 
any  other  similar  thing,  to 
retouch  and  work  over  de- 
tail after  detail,  taking  out 

character  and  putting  in  softness  and  artificiality.  The  result 
which  this  treatment  tends  to  produce  is  the  failure  of  the 
illustration  to  fulfil  its  function  altogether.  The  illustration 
has  become  a  statement  of  fact,  and  suggestion,  clogged  by  the 
fact,  has  degenerated  into  a  secondary,  senseless  pretense, 
which  is  not  art. 


This  is  no  run  on  a  bank,  but 
you  can  bank  on  a  run  on  these 
suits  at  S~ 

Yes,  all  this  season's  make,  all  up 
to  our  regular  standard 
Instead  of  spending  the  money 
in  big  newspaper  space  we're 
giving  you  the  money-S^,  to 
?5.  saving  to  you  on  every  suit. 


Posler    treatment    of    illustration ; 
vigorous  motion  for  attention  value 
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Decorative  Illustration 

The  other  method  of  using  illustration  is  the  one  with  which 
facts,  or  at  least  minor  facts,  are  subordinated  to  the  decora- 
tive idea.  This  type  seeks  by  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
the  facts  to  be  shown,  the  colors  used,  the  forms  and  lines  em- 
ployed, to  show  a  decorative  plan  suggesting  facts  and  quali- 
ties at  the  same  time.  In  addition  to  facts  and  general  quali- 
ties, it  seeks  further  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  esthetic  pleas- 
ure through  its  choice  and  arrangement.  This  is  the  ideal 
type  of  illustration  as  to  treatment.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is 
called  the  poster  idea.  This  is  a  somewhat  incomplete  term, 
since  it  may  be  applied  to  other  things.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
type  in  which  flat  tones  or  design  takes  precedence  over  un- 
important fact. 

A  very  important  modem  exposition  of  this  type  is  seen  in 
recent  Austrian  and  German  poster  work.  A  few  places  in 
this  country  are  educating  students  now  to  the  power  of  appre- 
ciation as  well  as  production  in  this  field.  When  illustrations 
are  properly  comprehended,  this  form  of  treatment  will  sup- 
plant the  former  one  and  mere  pretense,  with  its  sentimental 
associations,  will  pa.^s  into  the  background. 

Relation  of  Illustration  to  Other  Elements 

A  word  should  l>e  said  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  the  illus- 
tration in  its  relation  lo  other  matter  within  the  display.  Let 
us  illustrate  with  the  car  card.  If  we  consider  the  car  card 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  vertical  line,  left  and  right 
hand  parts,  it  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  place  the  illustration 
at  the  left,  facing  out.  This  calls  attention,  by  gaze,  to  the 
ad  next  the  one  in  which  the  illustration  is  found,  and  is  had 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
illustration  is  placed  in  the  right  hand  half.  If  it  faces  out. 
it  is  still  worse.  If  it  faces  in.  it  is  better,  but  verv  often 
takes  attention  entirely    from   the   copy   at   its   left   and   the 
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Here  is  a  particularly  interesiing  and  coiivincmg  use  of  intense  color  on 
k  neutral  Imckground,  with  areas  so  dislributed  as  to  accomplish  not  only 
I  decorative  arrangement,  but  an  emphasis  on  the  top  symbol  through 
olor  area.  The  appeal  of  abstract  color  is  increased  by  thai  of  pat^io^ 
sm.  Attention  is  direcitd  particularly  to  the  fine  feeling  for  balance  and 
>treni{tli  given  to  the  nace  bv  the  use  of  black  at  the  bottom  in  proUuciug 
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observer,  who  naturally  reads  from  left  to  right  and  whose 
attention  is  carried  in  that  direction,  passes  from  this  illustra- 
litjn  to  the  next  card  without  ever  seeing  the  copy. 

What  is  true  of  the  car  card  is  true  in  other  fields  under 
similar  circumstances.  If  the  function  of  the  illustration  is 
to  attract  attention,  stimulate  interest  and  bring  conviction,  it 
must  be  placed  where  it  will  as  nearly  as  possible  accomplish 
these  three  things.  In  magazine  and  newspaper  layout,  cuts 
fre<|uently  appear  too  low  down,  or  after  the  points  have  been 
made.  This  means  that  either  they  are  not  needed,  because  the 
points  have  been  made,  or  that  they  may,  unless  very  carefully 
chosen,  lead  the  observer  into  another  field  of  thought  and 
destroy  the  sequence. 

Sometimes  when  the  illustration  is  suggestive  enough  or 
strong  enough  in  idea,  quality,  and  art  feeling,  it  is  possible  by 
its  proper  use  to  lessen  the  amount  of  copy  needed.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  that  fewer  words  may  be  used  because  of  the 
illustration's  appeal,  and  sometimes  fewer  illustrations  may  be 
used  l>ecau^e  words  are  sufficient. 

There  is  much  discussion  as  to  what  part  of  advertising  space 
should  l)e  used  in  the  cut  as  compared  with  the  whole  amount 
to  l)e  Used.  Of  course,  there  is  no  definite  rule  that  can  be 
given  in  this  regard.  Sometimes  a  poster  cut  may  tell  in  itself, 
throuj^h  its  statement  of  facts,  actions,  and  qualities,  nearly  all 
one  needs  to  say.  This  is  probably  truer  of  out-of-door  post- 
ers than  of  any  other  fields.  On  the  other  hand,  it  verj'  often 
happens  that  a  mere  suggestion  of  some  quality,  or  style,  or 
fact,  is  sufficient  with  the  copy  to  make  the  idea  clear,  attrac- 
tive, and  convincing.  While  there  can  be  no  way  of  stating 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  illustrative  idea,  it  seems  that  it 
may  !«  fairly  safely  stated  that  in  general  work  one-fifth  the 
space  is  not  1<h)  much.  Sometimes,  of  course,  much  more  may 
lie  allotted,  and  prokibly  sometimes  less.  If  the  function  an<l 
type  of  illustration  are  understood  a  reasonably  definite  con- 
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Thr  u«c  of  neutraliied  color  in  background  form  is  admirably  shown 
in  thii  illuitrslion.  The  (jualitiei  of  refinement  and  distinction  are  well 
hrought  out  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  a  finely  keyed  completnen- 
lary  color  Kheme.  Attention  value  ii  lecurcd  through  tne  treatment  rif 
the  car  in  the  tower  foreground  and  a  perfect  )>alance  i)  obtained  through 
the  size  and  the  t'>acing  ul  the  name  at  the  top  left.  Thi*  add*  a  dignilwd 
quality  in  harmony  with  the  goodt  adverti»ed. 
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elusion  may  be  arrived  at  in  each  of  the  various  fields  of  dis- 
play. 

Functions  of  Illustration  Siunmarized 

To  summarize  a  moment  —  the  function  of  the  illustration 
is  to  convey  fact,  quality,  and  create  a  mental  condition  through 
suggestion.  Suggestion  should  play  a  much  more  important 
part  than  statement  of  fact  in  all  places  where  quality  is  of  any 
importance.  Generally  speaking,  words  are  about  as  eflfective 
in  conveying  abstract  ideas  as  pictures  are;  this  is  an  import- 
ant point.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  first  use  of  the 
illustration  is  to  supplement  the  copy  and  in  order  to  do  so, 
in  any  sense,  it  must  be  relevant  to  the  copy. 

The  second  reason  for  the  use  of  the  illustration  is  based  on 
the  psychology  of  human  appeal.  People  are  more  interested 
in  persons  than  in  things.  "  Persons,"  however,  is  not  a  sex 
term.  The  advertising  of  face  powder,  hose,  paving  stones, 
and  caskets  by  means  of  a  female  head  or  a  female  figure,  as  an 
attention  getter,  should  not  be  regarded  as  illustrating  human- 
interest  appeal. 

The  third  function  of  the  illustration  is  to  make  a  more  gen- 
eral and  far-reaching  appeal  than  words  can.  Because  of  the 
impersonality  of  words,  because  of  their  abstract  similism,  they 
cannot,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  stir  the  emotions  with  the 
same  vigor  and  zeal  that  pictures  do,  and  it  is,  of  course,  the 
emotions  that  create  the  mental  atmosphere  desired  in  much  of 
our  advertising  display.  The  difference  between  the  way  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  mind  act  and  the  mental  activities 
of  the  human  being  is  a  matter  for  psychological  discussion. 
The  sections  on  those  subjects  should  be  carefully  studied  in 
relation  to  this  section  on  illustration. 

Atmosphere  is  indeed  an  indefinite  word,  but  it  is  not  so 
difficult  to  describe  in  this  connection  when  it  is  seen  in  this 
way.     Anything  which  is  presented  to  consciousness  through 
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the  senses,  if  sensed  at  all,  creates  a  mental  state  of  pleasure, 
pain  or  indifference.  It  is  rarely  wise  in  advertising  to  create 
the  condition  of  pain,  or  fear,  except  indirectly  in  the  case  of 
patent  medicines  and  other  articles  that  are  bought  only  be- 
cause of  fear.  It  is  generally  wise  to  create  as  pleasant  a 
mental  condition  as  possible.  Some  persons  find  pleasure  in 
one  thing  and  some  in  another. 

The  intelligent  use  of  the  illustration  in  creating  atmosphere 
is  its  use  in  creating  mental  states  which  really  are  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  individual.  For  we  are  pretty  nearly  what  we 
think  we  are  at  the  time  and  we  do  somewhat  nearly  what  we 
feel  like  doing  when  we  can.  This  mental  state,  created  by 
the  presentation  of  qualities  to  consciousness,  is  atmosphere. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think,  because  people  are  poor,  somewhat  un- 
cultivated, and  apparently  unrefined,  that  they  buy  things  more 
readily  which  are  as  poverty-stricken  and  illiterate-looking,  or 
badly  formed,  as  they  themselves  believe  they  are.  People  like 
to  be  thought  better  than  they  are,  and  the  atmosphere  that 
recognizes  this  fact  is  more  likely  to  produce  results  than  the 
one  which  believes  that  everybody  must  be  met  on  the  exact 
ground  on  which  he  seems  to  be  to  the  man  who  is  judging 
him.  People  are  often  much  l)etter  than  they  seem  and  often 
understand  and  enjoy  much  better  things  than  they  appear  to 
do. 
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Ornament  Defined 

The  term  ornament  is  applied  to  certain  forms  which  have 
been  evolved,  or  are  being  evolved,  with  decorative  intent. 
The  aim  of  ornament  is  to  strengthen  or  define  structural  lines 
and  to  add  beauty  through  a  unity  with  the  thing  upon  which 
the  ornament  is  applied.  Every  period  in  history  has  evolved 
its  own  ornament  types,  with  the  same  sense  of  desire  for 
beauty  and  belief  that  ornaments  would  realize  this  end. 
Sometimes  l^eauty  has  been  the  result,  sometimes  the  most  in- 
tense ugliness  has  come  out  of  both  the  making  of  the  orna- 
ment and  the  bad  use  of  it  after  it  has  found  expression. 

Decoration  as  Distinguished  from  Ornamentation 

The  first  step  in  understanding  ornament  is  the  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  terms  '*  decoration  "  and  "  ornamenta- 
tion." The  ornament  itself  may  be  good  and  the  result  of  its 
use  bad;  or,  the  ornament  itself  may  be  fairly  good  and  the 
result  of  its  use  extremely  pleasing.  There  are  then  two  dis- 
tinct things  to  realize — when  ornament  is  itself  beautiful  and 
when  it  is  decorative  in  its  use. 

The  term  decoration  implies  two  things :  first,  the  defining  or 
strengthening  construction  or  structural  lines.  This  presup- 
poses a  made  thing  upon  which  decoration  is  to  be  placed. 
Ornament  existing  without  this  idea  cannot  be  a  decoration. 
Bands  or  stripes  around  a  rug  define  its  edges  and  sometimes 

add  beauty  to  the  rug.     They  break  the  surface,  occasionally 
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introduce  pleasing  shapes  and  sizes,  vary  the  color,  and  alto- 
gether add  charm  to  the  rug.  This  is  a  decorative  use  of  orna- 
ment.    Curtains  which  hang  at  the  windows,  straight,  in  har- 
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structural  lines,  have  a  pleasing  color  and  pattern,  form  a  dec- 
orative window  idea.  Two  long  candlesticks  on  either  end  of 
^  mantel,  in  harmony  with  the  structure  of  the  mantel,  making 
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a  decorative  effect.  Carving,  restrained  or  confined  between 
certain  lines,  may  add  strength  and  beauty  to  the  structure  of 
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a  cabinet  or  a  chair,  or,  by  loose  and  unintelligent  placing,  may 
weaken  the  structure  and  make  a  chaos  instead  of  a  chair  back 
or  cabinet  front. 
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Often  it  happens  that  one  admires  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac, 
curtain  material,  a  pattern  in  a  rug,  or  a  bit  of  historic  orna- 
ment, and  imagines  that  he  can  place  this  where  he  likes. 
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as  he  likes,  with  anything  he  likes  —  and  the  result  is  decora- 
tion. This  is  not  so.  This  is  ornamentation.  It  is  the  ex- 
ploitation of  ornament  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  ornament. 
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The  result  is  usually  in  bad  taste.  Perhaps  this  may  be  briefly 
stated  in  these  terms.  Decoration  exists  to  strengthen  struc- 
ture and  make  more  beautiful  the  object  upon  which  it  is 
placed.     Ornamentation  exists  to  exploit  itself  at  the  expense 
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A  set  of  borders  in  which  one  shows  the  distracting  effect  of  movement 
outward.  Two  shows  the  concentrating  effect  of  movement  inward. 
Three  shows  the  use  of  the  French  motif  and  its  decorative  effect  badly 
used  to  express  general  merchandise 

i 

of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  would  be  well, 
by  the  way,  if  persons  knew  this  in  arranging  the  interior  of 
their  houses,  selecting  materials  for  their  clothes,  as  well  as 
in  the  question  of  advertising*  display. 


Sources  of  Ornament 

There  are  two  distinct  sources,  or  fields,  from  which  orna- 
ment is  drawn  —  the  field  of  nature  and  the  field  of  abstrac- 
tion. Naturalistic  ornament  is  ornament  which  proposes  to 
express  some  thing  in  nature  as  nearly  like  the  original  thing 
as  is  possible  to  the  medium  of  its  reproduction.  At  various 
times  in  the  history  of  art  development  the  extravagant  love 
of  nature  or  the  l^elief  in  its  beauty  under  all  circumstances  has 
led  people  to  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  importance  of  represent- 
ing nature  in  all  places,  in  all  materials,  for  all  purposes.  This 
seems  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.  While  it  might  be  possible 
to  tolerate  a  wax  rose,  it  is  unendurable  to  think  of  a  hair  one 
or  a  shell  one.     Tin  and  iron  scarcely  lend  themselves  to  the 


Unbalanced  placing  of  illustrations  with  breaking  of  margin  lines  and 
ugly  general  arrangement 


Bad  structural  arrangement, 


of  ugly 


ubtleties  of  natural  floral  textures.  Paint,  with  alt  its  possi- 
■ilities,  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  beautiful  lily,  even  when  the 
o-called  artist  applies  it  to  the  dinner  plate,  the  sofa  pillow,  or 
he  wall  paper.  The  misconception  of  the  possible  terms  of 
lature  is  legion,  but  in  most  historic  periods  this  has  been  an 
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important  field  from  which  decorative  motifs  have  been  chosen. 

The  second  type  of  ornament  is  taken  from  the  field  of  ab- 
straction. This  means  that  forms  have  been  created  with  lines, 
spaces,  spots  and  colors,  the  results  of  which  have  aimed  at 
pure  form  beauty  and  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  this  without  its 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  anything  that  ever  had  life.  The 
Greek  did  this  largely.  The  Saracenic  school,  because  of  re- 
ligious prejudices,  evolved  a  system  of  interlining  ornament 
wholly  free  from  the  naturalistic  idea. 

There  is  a  class  midway  between  these  two,  called  conven- 
tional ornament.  The  source  of  this  class  is  nature,  and  the 
result  is  a  modified  form  of  the  source  better  suited  to  general 
use  than  the  actual  representation  of  nature  itself.  Ruskin 
has  said,  **  Conventionalism  is  man's  expression  of  nature  in 
his  own  materials."  This  means  that  conventionalism  is  the 
adaptation  of  natural  motifs,  floral  and  animal,  to  the  indi- 
vidual material  in  which  man  intends  to  represent  it.  Liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  actual  form,  size,  and  color.  Parts  are 
added  or  taken  away.  Colors  are  harmonized  through  law. 
Lines  are  constructed  and  bent  to  circumstances,  both  as  to  the 
space  they  will  fill  and  as  to  the  material  in  which  the  design 
is  to  be  worked.  It  is  bad  art  to  try  to  represent  a  flower  as  it 
really  looks,  on  wall  paper,  a  rug,  or  a  china  plate,  but  the 
general  idea  of  form,  size,  and  color  may  \ye  so  arranged  and 
modified  and  structurally  placed  as  to  become  a  true  decorative 
idea.  This  middle  type,  the  "  conventionalized  ornament,"  is 
in  quite  general  use. 

Historic  Ornament 

At  this  particular  point  it  seems  best  to  discuss  for  a  mo- 
ment the  historic  ornament  idea,  because  this  type  —  whether 
naturalistic  or  otherwise  —  has  been  and  is  in  the  printinjj 
trades  a  ^ood  deal  the  vogue.  Type  l)(X)ks  have  l)een  sent  out 
with  ornament  taken  indiscriminately,  apparently  from  any 
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place  and  every  place,  and  printers  have  taken  these  traditional 
motifs  to  be  "  real  art,"  using  them  for  borders  and  in  other 
ways  where  ornament  seemed  desirable,  or  where  the  client 
was  willing  to  have  his  paper  used  that  way. 

A  "  period  "  in  art  is  an  epoch  in  which  the  activities  of  a 
people  are  dominated  by  one  master  mind.  In  monarchical 
countries  until  very  recently  this  has  been  comparatively  simple. 
In  P'rance  the  art  was  the  art  of  Louis  this  or  that,  really  dic- 
tated by  the  women  of  the  court  and  their  followers.  In 
England  the  art  of  a  period  was  more  or  less  the  monarch's 
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intellectual  and  domestic  interpretation  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance up  to  the  days  of  Chippendale,  when  it  became  largely 
an  individualistic  expression.  The  older  periods,  like  the 
Greek,  Roman.  Saracenic,  and  Byzantine,  have  expressed  ac- 
tual ideals  of  life,  religious,  political,  and  social.  These  ideals 
have  been  expressed,  like  the  later  ones,  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  pictures,  literature,  and  in  ornament. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  ornament  must  be  as  truly  the 
natural,  spontaneous  expression  of  ideas  as  is  architecture, 
music,  or  literature.  The  ideals  and  activities  of  the  time  find 
their  permanent  form  often  in  ornament.     Take  the  Gothic 
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period,  for  example.  A  cathedral  would  be  meaningless  with- 
out its  ornament.  The  cathedral  is  symbolic  of  the  greatest 
religious  enthusiasm  the  world  has  ever  known.  Every  detail 
of  its  ornament  is  symbolic  of  fact  and  fancy  connected  with 
medieval  religious  life.  No  part  of  it  was  for  show,  and  no 
part  of  it  without  a  meaning.  The  Greek  period  represents 
much  the  same  spirit,  with  the  development  of  pure  form 
beauty  as  an  ideal  instead  of  the  spiritual  ideal  of  the  Gothic 
era.  Nowhere  in  the  history  of  ages  is  there  recorded  a  more 
devoted  and  live  interest  than  that  of  the  Greek  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  pure  form  ideal.  These  are  but  two  of  the  many 
types  of  ornament  which  have  been  the  result  of  the  normal 
activities  of  nations,  based  upon  the  concentrated  ideals  in 
which  they  lived.  This  makes  ornament  not  an  effort  of  show, 
but  the  actual,  living  representation  of  ideas.  Many  of  these 
forms  are  still  used  and  still  retain  their  original  significance, 
and  this  fact  must  be  recognized. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  failure  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
a  period  was  seen  in  a  single  group  of  advertisements  with 
borders  which  was  submitted  for  class  criticism.  The  period 
of  Louis  XV  stands  for  a  period  more  unstable,  frivolous,  un- 
trammeled  by  convention,  and  ungoverned  by  restraint,  than 
any  other  period  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its 
ornament  is  largely  composed  of  rococo  motifs,  curved  and 
twisting,  sinuous  and  sensuous,  non-structural  and  moving, 
dainty  and  eflfeiiiinate,  wonderfully  worked  together  in  col- 
umns of  writhing  unstableness.  Borders  precisely  the  same  in 
their  origin  and  much  alike  in  appearance,  taken  directly  from 
this  period,  were  found  around  pages  on  which  were  adver- 
tised vanity  boxes,  printing  machinery,  paving  stones,  and 
caskets.  While  there  mav  be  a  connection  between  the  first 
and  last  of  these  and  the  ornament  used,  there  seems  to  be  ven* 

m 

little  between  the  second  and  third. 

Although  some  of  the  historic  periods  have  lost  their  sig- 
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nificance  somewhat,  there  is  always  a  decided  feeling  of  certain 
qualities  in  ornament  which  makes  it  impossible  to  use  it  indis- 
criminately. 

Ornament  as  Applied  to  Borders 

One  of  ^.he  most  familiar  applications  of  ornament  in  adver- 
tising is  that  of  border  use.  At  present  there  is  a  wave,  almost 
an  epidemic,  of  borders.  They  vary  from  a  single  line  to  five 
or  six  lines,  from  the  Greek  fret  to  the  Gothic  trefoil,  from 
black  to  white,  through  the 
entire  range  of  the  spectrum. 
Because  of  this  we  will  con- 
sider first  the  function  of  the 
border  itself. 

The  general  form  of  the 
printed  mass  upon  the  page 
has  been  so  bad,  the  edges 
so  ragged  and  disconnected, 
that  the  border  has  very 
likely  been  the  natural  step 
between  this  chaotic  mass 
and  the  constructive  hand- 
ling of  edges  which  is  rapidly 
coming  into  use.  By  plac- 
ing a  line  or  some  border 
arrangement  around  the  page 
and  outside  the  copy,  an  ap- 
parent unity  has  been  pro- 
duced when  otherwise  the 
page  would  have  been  an 
unorganized  mass.    The  first 

function  of  the  border  is  to        An    arrangement   showing   border, 

sustain  the  material,  help  to   ^'^^*  ^"^  bottom  well  sustained,  con- 

,      .^    ^       ^        -         J        -        sistent  though  a   little  strong.    Top 

make  it  structural,  and  make   inconsistent  in  line  motif  and  feeling 
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it  appear  to  belong  together  and  also  to  the  edge  of  the  paper. 
In  this  the  border  has  done  a  great  work. 

The  second  function,  unless  the  border  is  a  purely  abstract 
one  like  a  line  or  a  Saracenic  motif,  is  to  express  an  idea.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  fact  which  is  expressed  in  copy  or 
illustration  may  be  repeated  in  border  form,  thereby  strength- 
ening the  appeal.  Often  a  border  creates  a  mental  state  the 
quality  of  which  is  exactly  the  one  you  wish  to  have  under- 
stood by  your  illustration  or  your  copy.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Louis  XV  border  and  the  vanity  box.  The  very  shapes 
and  sizes  of  the  ornament  suggest  powder  puffs,  frizzes,  mir- 
rors, and  the  like.  When  a  border  can  do  this  successfullv  it  is 
well  used.  This  is  really,  then,  expressing  a  fact  or  creating 
an  atmosphere. 

Allowing  this  to  be  true,  there  are  certain  cautions  which  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  in  the  use  of  borders,  or  their  efficacy 
is  destroyed.  Since  the  border  is  used  to  harmonize  the  copy 
with  the  edge,  sustain  it  and  make  it  stronger,  it  must  in  no 
case  be  itself  stronger  than  the  copy.  This  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  the  picture  frame.  Whenever  a  picture  frame 
makes  a  stronger  appeal  than  the  picture,  the  frame  is  bad. 
Few  persons  indeed  there  are  whose  taste  is  so  depraved  that 
they  would  care  to  admit  their  desire  to  exploit  picture  frames 
on  their  living-room  walls.  Most  persons,  even  with  bad  pic- 
ture frames,  think  they  are  framing  pictures  to  show  the  pic- 
ture. If  the  advertising  copy  is  of  any  account,  let  it  seem 
so  by  l>eing  stronger  than  the  border  which  surrounds  it. 

Furthermore,  unless  the  lx)rder  can  l)e  made  to  express  the 
same  idea  that  the  rest  of  the  display  expresses,  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  it  be  kept  purely  abstract,  that  is.  in  line  or  shape 
without  the  suggestion  of  historic  style  or  of  a  natural  unit. 
An  irrelevant  iKjrder  is  as  bad  as  an  irrelevant  illustration  and 
sometimes  even  in  worse  taste,  l)ecause  ignorance  as  to  the 
meaning  of  ornament  is  less  excusable  than  one's  undying  be- 
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lief  that  he  must  love  pictures  of  anything  whatever.     We  have 
inherited  that  tradition. 
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Initials  and  Other  Applications  of  Ornament 

A  second  use  of  ornament  is  seen  in  the  disposition  to  use 
extravagantly  what  are  known  as  ornamental  initials.  The 
treatment  of  initial  letters  should  have  a  chapter  by  itself. 
They  are  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  —  wi  r«»^Hia»)  wm^ 

periods,  colors,  and  forms,  |^  mWKB!  HnEHSI  ^^ 
and  represent  in  their  ag- 
gregate probably  the  most 
atrocious  combinations  the 
market  affords.  Whenever 
the  ornament  becomes  more 
attractive  than  the  letter  it- 
self, so  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  mind  not  only  to  select 
the  letter  but  to  connect  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  word, 
the  use  is  not  in  good  taste. 
It  seldom  happens  that  an 
initial  letter  which  occupies 
more  than  three  lines  of 
space,  from  top  to  bottom, 
can  be  successfully  used. 
The  letter  itself  should  \ye, 
of  course,  near  the  top,  so 
that  its  top  is  horizontal  with 
the  first  line  of  print.  Great 
care  should  l)e  taken  that  the 
initial  used  is  not  too  large, 

too  long,  or  too  disconnected.         Arrangement  whose  honler  in  style 

These  are  not  supposed  to  be    ^"/^  ^^^^'"^  is  in  keeping  with  goods 

,  .  _  .  advertised.     A    liule    too   strong    for 

decorative.      Function    pre-    text 
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cedes  looks  in  its  importance,  in  the  field  of  advertising  display 
as  in  other  fields.  We  are  not  bound  by  tradition  to  accept 
and  use  any  and  all  forms  of  decorative  initials  even  though 
they  were  developed  by  the  monasteries  in  medieval  days. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  for  such  things  in  those  days  and  the 
object  for  which  these  things  were  designed  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  object  of  their  use  in  present  day  problems. 

Head  and  Tail  Pieces 

The  third  important  use  of  ornament  concerns  what  we  shall 
call  head  and  tail  pieces  and  **  space  fillers.'*  It  has  been  the 
custom  to  select  pieces  of  ornament,  frequently  triangular,  turn 
them  upside  down,  and  attempt  to  fill  out  a  page  half  filled  with 
copy.  Worse  practices  are  prevalent,  of  dropping  in  a  clover 
leaf,  a  dot,  a  small  rose,  a  trefoil  —  perhaps  repeating  it  to  fill 
out  a  line.  These  practices  of  introducing  ornament  hetero- 
geneously  to  fill  out  space  are  distracting  and  tawdry  and  in 
bad  taste.  Silence  is  golden.  Blank  space  is  equally  eloquent. 
Good  form  demands  dignity,  and  the  copy  should  ordinarily 
speak  for  itself.  The  most  pernicious  use  of  ornament  is  in 
its  introduction  into  spaces  of  this  kind  and  on  pages  otherwise 
unblemished.  Ornament  is  effective  only  when  it  is  needed 
and  when  it  bears  a  distinct  relation  to  the  other  materials 
with  whidi  it  is  used. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

TYPE  PRINCIPLES 

Line  Meanings 

Words  are  abstract  symbols  having  meanings  only  as  we 
have  so  decreed  by  choice  and  use.  Lines  have  much  the  same 
history.  Primitive  races,  in  their  hieroglyphics  and  other 
language  forms,  used  lines  to  express  ideas  of  l>oth  fact  and 
quality.  The  Egyptians  expressed  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
standing  at  rest,  by  a  row  of  vertical  lines.  Grain  and  for- 
ests undisturbed  by  wind  were  represented  in  the  same  way. 
Flat  objects,  such  as  a  river,  prairie,  or  the  ocean,  have  often 
been  represented  by  straight  horizontal  lines:  while  waving 
grain,  ocean  waves,  persons  in  motion,  and  other  activities,  are 
often  recorded  in  oblique  lines.  The  seemingly  inherent  ten- 
dency to  use  lines  to  represent  various  quiet  and  active  posi- 
tions has  led  to  a  feeling  for  these  expressions  in  persons  see- 
ing such  line  forms. 

Lines  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  straight  and  curved. 
The  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  l^etween  two  points 
and,  as  the  definition  signifies,  it  is  direct,  forceful,  structural, 
determinate  in  its  character  and  feelin^ii^.  The  curved  line, 
which  changes  its  direction  at  each  point,  is  less  direct,  non- 
structural, and  decorative  in  its  character.  Furniture  con- 
structed on  curved  lines  has  not  the  same  feeling  of  security  as 
that  built  on  straight  lines.  This  is  equally  true  in  architec- 
tural construction  —  except  in  the  case  of  the  arch. 

Straight  Lines 

A  straight  line  in  a  vertical  position  was  used  by  primitive 

people  to  exj)rcss  such  qualities  as  growth,  unrest,  aspiration. 
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repose  in  gravitation,  and  dignity  of  position.  The  same  line 
when  horizontally  placed  has  indicated  rest,  repose,  sleep,  death, 
and  has  represented  water  level,  flat  land,  and  the  like,  in  con- 
crete forms. 

A  human  figure,  erect,  in  line  with  gravitation,  has  the  same 
significance  as  the  vertical  straight  line,  while  the  same  figure 
horizontally  placed  will  bear  the  same  interpretation  as  the 
horizontal  straight  line.  If,  however,  the  figure  is  in  a  slant- 
ing position,  bending  forward  as  if  to  catch  something,  or  half 
bent  in  rapid  walking  or  running,  it  is  at  once  said  to  be  in  ac- 
tion. There  is  no  repose,  less  dignity,  and  the  feeling  of 
unrest  is  present  at  once.  Out  of  this  feeling  of  action  has 
grown  the  term  *'  motion."  The  oblique  straight  line  has  rep- 
resented action.  It  has  the  feeling  of  unrest,  instability,  and 
creates  the  idea  of  lack  of  harmony  with  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. 

The  structural  lines  of  the  average  room  are  vertical  and  hor- 
izontal, its  angles  right  angles.  Strength,  dignity  and  form  are 
the  result.  A  picture  whose  frame  has  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines  appears  harmonious  upon  the  wall  and  if  wires  are  ex- 
tended from  the  top  corners  in  a  vertical  position  to  two  picture 
hooks  upon  the  molding  these  vertical  lines  are  in  harmony 
with  the  picture  frame,  doors,  windows,  and  stnictural  lines  of 
the  room.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  wire  is  used,  starting  at 
the  corners  of  the  picture,  and  meeting  at  a  point  with  one 
hook  at  the  wire,  a  triangle  is  created  whose  lines  give  the 
idea  of  motion  or  action  and  destroy  the  unity  of  the  wall. 
They  call  attention  to  themselves  because  of  their  unlikeness  to 
the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Curved  Lines 

Curved  lines  are  of  three  classes,  which  should  be  studied 
carefully  that  one  may  feel  at  once  the  significance  and  possi- 
bility in  each  of  the  curves  whenever  it  enters  into  the  con- 
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tour  of  any  made  thing.  Curves  seem  easier  to  grasp  in  their 
meaning  in  pottery  and  porcelain  than  in  any  other  field,  al- 
though they  are  active,  of  course,  in  the  structure  of  any  and 


all  kinds  of  type  with  which 


have  to  deal. 

The  circle  is  a  plane  fig- 
ure bounded  by  a  curved 
line,  every  point  of  which 
is  equally  distant  from  a 
point  within  called  the  cen- 
ter. An  arc  in  this  bound- 
ing line  is  the  most  mo- 
notonous curA-e  we  have. 
Wherever  it  is  taken,  how- 
ever great  its  magnitude, 
it  changes  its  direction  at 
e\ery  point  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  it  does  at 
every  other  point.  Some- 
times, of  course,  this  is  de- 
sirable, but  for  decorative 
purposes  and  subtlety  of 
feeling  the  curve  of  the 
circle  is  less  desirable  than 
the  other  types.  The 
Iwunding  curve  of  the  el- 
lipse changes  its  direction 
differently  from  one  ex- 
treme of  the  minor  axis  to 
the  adjacent  extreme  of  the 
major  axis,  but  changes  in  a  like  manner  between  the  same 
extreme  of  the  minor  axis  and  the  other  extreme  of  the  major 
axis.  This  curve  is  less  monotonous  than  that  of  the  circle: 
therefore  more  .subtle.  The  oval  is  bounded  by  a  airve  which 
changes  its  direction  differently  at  every  two  points  between 
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one  extreme  of  the  major  axis  and  the  other.  This  gives  a 
curve  of  exceeding  grace,  subtlety  and  interest,  and  is  the 
curve  upon  which  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  curved 
line  objects  are  built. 

This  discussion  of  lines  has  been  given  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  see  its  relevancy  to  the  structural  form  of  type  faces,  the 
abstract  symbols  used  to  convey  our  thought. 

Standard  and  Decorative  Types 

The  supreme  importance  of  having  a  knowledge  of  form 
as  a  medium  for  expressing  ideas  has  been  already  discussed. 
In  no  field  is  there  a  greater  chance  for  exploitation  of  this 
idea  than  in  the  field  known  as  "  type  forms.**  Every  letter  of 
every  type  should  convey  in  itself  not  only  a  feeling  of  fact 
but  a  feeling  for  quality,  which  no  other  type  of  any  kind 
could  exactly  express. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  let  us  first  see  type,  or  letters, 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  class  of  which  we  shall  call 
"  fixed  forms."  By  this  we  mean  such  type  as  has  been  stand- 
ardized and  cast  and  is  used  in  general  book,  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, and  catalogue  work.  Perhaps  those  in  the  most  common 
use  may  be  said  to  be  Roman,  Caslon,  Cheltenham,  John  Han- 
cock, and  Gothic,  and  other  simple  styles  which  are  known  to 
every  printer.  Because  these  are  fixed  in  form  and  abstract 
in  their  nature  they  are,  of  course,  standardized  in  shape. 
Being  standardized  in  shape  they  are  also  standardized  in 
quality. 

The  Roman  impresses  one  as  angular,  blocked,  structural, 
somewhat  scientific  in  its  shape.  Speaking  of  a  medical  book 
or  a  book  on  electricity,  one  instinctively  feels  Roman  type. 
Caslon  and  Cheltenham  are  capable  of  a  more  decorative  treat- 
ment. The  various  faces  of  each  of  these  types  give  rise  to 
still  greater  possibilities  in  feeling  expression.  Inasmuch  as 
straight,  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  are  used,  the  feeling  for 
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these  lines  should  appear  in  the  type.  Where  slant  lines  appear 
in  any  number  the  feeling  is  changed.  The  kind  and  quality 
and  number  of  curves  involved  materially  change  the  feeling. 
It  should  be  clearly  seen  that  a  sub-division  in  thought  is  neces- 
sary here  into  structural,  or  scientific,  and  decorative  styles. 
When  working  out  a  display  in  which  the  idea,  either  in  object 
or  in  atmosphere,  requires  a  decorative  quality,  even  these  fixed 
forms  of  type  lend  themselves  splendidly  to  the  possibility  of 
such  expression. 

Hand-Made  Type 

If  the  problem  is  one  in  which  the  letters  may  be  hand-made 
or  particularly  made  for  this  special  problem,  the  situation  is 
infinitely  more  interesting.  In  advertising  the  frivolous  ob- 
jects in  theatrical  make-up,  or  woman's  lingerie,  letters  may  be 
constructed  uniting  straight  and  curved  lines  in  such  propor- 
tions that  on  the  presentation  of  the  word  lingerie,  or  theatrical 
make-up,  or  false  hair,  one  is  obliged  by  very  virtue  of  the 
letter  form  to  visualize  the  object  advertised.  A  lx>ok  treat- 
ing of  wading  birds  should  not  present  its  cover  and  title  page 
in  short,  thick  letters  that  might  be  suited  to  Dutch  tiles  or 
paving  stones. 

The  efifort  to  design  type  which  shall  perfectly  suggest  the 
idea  has  been  the  reason  no  doubt  for  many  new  types  which 
have  been  put  on  the  market  in  the  last  few  years.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  not  all  things  new  are  decorative, 
nor  is  it  desirable  to  over-decorate  anything,  even  the  page  on 
which  type  is  the  decorative  feature.  And  it  must  further  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  same  formula  which  expresses  frivolity, 
insincerity,  and  change,  cannot  express  stability,  dignity  and 
repose. 

Historic  and  Modern  Type 

A  further  division  of  type  may  be  made  into  what  may  be 
called  the  historic  and  modern  styles.     The  term  historic  re- 
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Showing  how  sl>les  in  t>pe  suKK^^t  by  their   form   the   prime  quality 
which  they  represent.     (By  courtesy  of  Benjamin  Shcr!)ow. ) 

latcs  to  perioils  already  passed  in  which  type  forms  have  !)een 
used  to  express  certain  stronjj  ideals  or  activities  in  much  the 
same  way  that  ornament  has  l)een  developed.  ( )ld  luij^lish 
type,  for  example,  is  the  decorative  Anj^^lican  church  ideal  of 
word  expression,  as  it  relates  to  events,  incidents,  or  iKWisions 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  develoiK'd.     Xo- 
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tice  in  what  points  it  is  similar  to  the  Old  German  and  in 
what  it  is  different.  It  will  be  found  to  be  similar  as  to 
curves,  in  number  and  kind,  to  have  a  more  vertical  feeling  and 
generally  a  somewhat  thinner  line. 

Take  any  historic  type  you  know  best  and  you  will  sec  by 
comparing  it  with  the  ornament  of  its  time  that  it  bears  a 
somewhat  similar  relation  to  ornament  in  its  meaning.  This  is 
always  true  to  a  greater  extent  when  the  ornament  is  largely 
abstract  instead  of  naturalistic.  The  impersonality  of  orna- 
ment created  out  of  lines  is,  therefore,  related  to  the  imperson- 
ality of  type  created  out  of  the  same  lines  and  e-. pressing  the 
same  general  ideas  of  feeling. 

Modern  types,  like  most  modem  forms  of  expression,  arc 
somewhat  mixed  in  their  meaning.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  large  building  in  a  city  with  Qassic,  Gothic, 
Romanesque,  and  even  Byzantine  features  entering  into  its  con- 
struction. In  fact,  you  may  occasionally  see  a  house  in  which 
there  is  a  succession  of  gables  and  arches  in  one  tower  repre- 
senting five  distinct  architectural  schools.  This  is  not  CMily 
bad  form,  but  an  ignorant  conglomerate.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  selecting  type  to  see  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  sub- 
ject it  purports  to  represent  and  also  that  it  is  consistent  in 
itself,  part  for  part.  The  question  of  cost,  of  course,  enters 
into  the  use  of  hand-type.  When  there  is  a  possibility  of  us- 
ing this  form  of  display  it  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  do. 

Under  this  head  the  question  of  italics  as  a  means  of  em- 
phasis naturally  presents  itself.  Tradition  has  declared  that 
italics  shall  be  used  to  make  stronger  or  more  forceful  a  word 
or  phrase.  It  seems  well  at  first  to  see  in  what  other  ways 
the  same  effect  may  be  obtained.  A  word  may  be  effectively 
underlined  when  this  is  not  done  too  often.  It  mav,  how- 
ever,  happen  so  often  that  the  page  becomes  a  spotted  mass. 
Sometimes  a  stronger  type  face  may  be  used,  thereby  empha 
sizing  the  important  word.     If  this  occurs  many  times  the 
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page  becomes  unbalanced,  or  is  likely  to  express  the  same 
spotted  appearance  as  in  the  use  of  underlining.  Capital  let- 
ters throughout  the  word  produce  the  same  effect,  sometimes 
pleasantly  and  sometimes  awkwardly.  When  any  of  these 
three  forms  of  emphasis  is  used,  however,  greater  strength  is 
certainly  obtained.  In  each  case  the  word  actually  appears 
stronger  for  the  change.  When  italics  are  used,  however,  the 
result  is  quite  different.  The  word  which  is  italicized  is  ac- 
tually weakened,  not  strengthened,  by  the  change  of  type. 
It  will  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  if  vcrj-  many  italicized 
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Illustrating  a  type  whose  feeling  in  fomi  is  similar  to  the  idea  ex  premised. 
Trade-mark  well  placed  but  underlining  unessential 

words  appear  on  the  page  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as 
one  sees  on  a  pond  with  very  thin  ice  and  many  holes  made 
by  stones  or  other  missiles.  The  page  as  a  whole  is  greatly 
weakened  by  the  general  use  of  italics. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  discussion,  surely,  that  an  extrava- 
gant use  of  any  form  of  type  emphasis  is  Ixid  taste  and  that 
there  may  at  least  be  a  variation  from  the  accepted  form  of 
italic  use. 
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Relation  of  Initials  to  Other  Type 

It  is  desirable  at  this  point  to  consider  the  use  of  initial  let- 
ters in  connection  with  other  type.  Decorative  initials,  or 
initials  which  are  considerably  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  word, 
have  been  considered  in  the  previous  chapter.  Initial  letters 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  page  are  not  only  a 
waste  of  space  and  material  but  often  result  in  supreme  uj^Ii- 
ness.  It  is  well  to  think  back  to  the  Greek  law  of  areas  and  see 
if  there  cannot  be  some  initial  devised  which  l)ears  a  compar- 
able relation  to  the  rest  of  the  type  used.  This  inordinate  dif- 
ference in  sizes  is  emphasized  and  made  worse  by  the  extrava- 
gant use  of  ornament  surrounding  such  an  initial.  The  initial 
I>ecomes  less  inappropriately  decorative  if  it  is  made  of  straight 
lines  and  rather  fonnal  in  appearance  than  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mass  or  maze  of  curved  line  ornament.  This 
large  area  of  forestlike  ornamental  stuff  also  unfits  the  ol>scr\er 
to  see  and  sense  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  the  decorative 
c|uality  of  the  type  style  with  which  it  is  used.  Initials  should 
\k  in  good  size  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  type,  say  two  or  three 
lines  in  height;  perhaps  a  very  little  larger  than  this,  if  deco- 
rative material  is  used  with  them. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  awaken  a  keener  interest 
in  the  possibility  of  the  selection  of  type  when  expressing 
tund:nncntal  ideas  of  quality  in  objects.  Too  long  has  tyi>e 
Uvn  as  color  has  been  —  just  a  matter  of  like  and  dislike. 
I\h)  long  have  people  worshiped  at  the  .shrine  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  created  the  type.  .\nd  far  too  long  have  printers 
igtu»red  the  possibility  of  this  form  of  abstract  language  ex 
prv^sii^n.  If  one  becomes  interested  to  work  out  the  ixx^^iblo 
i|ualiliCN  which  type  may  express  he  at  once  sees  its  supple- 
iiK*ntar\  power  as  an  element  in  advertising  display.  Sureh 
.4  lar^^ei  harmony  exists  in  any  advertising  layout  when  tlu- 
vop.N.  the  form,  the  color,  the  ilhistrati(Mi<.  the  ornament,  and 
ihc  i>|K\  >peak  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.     Here  then 
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are  five  distinct  elements  of  the  language  of  advertising  dis- 
play, each  element  of  which  is  capable  of  its  own  ideas  and 
functions  and  each  capable  of  supplementing  the  ideas  and 
functions  of  each  of  the  others.  Type  is  no  less  important 
than  color  or  form 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

UNITY,  THE  FINAL  TEST  OF  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY 

Unity  of  Ideas 

A  unit  may  be  defined  as  that  to  which  nothing  can  be  added 
and  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  without  destroying  the 
idea.  This  makes  the  problem  of  unity  in  advertising  display 
of  the  utmost  importance  when  seen  from  any  viewpoint  what- 
soever. 

The  advertising  manager  or  the  firm  whose  goods  are  under 
consideration  invariably  says  the  test  of  an  advertisement  is 
the  return  in  dollars  and  cents  which  is  realized  from  its  use. 
This  at  least  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  tests  of  the  quality 
of  an  advertising  display.     But  even  this  must  be  seen  from 
at  least  two  distinct  viewpoints.     First,  the  fact  that  a  given 
advertisement  has  yielded  a  certain  result  is  no  proof  that  some 
other  or  better  one  would  not  have  yielded  a  greater  results 
Neither  is  it  proved  that  the  form  of  display  used  for  a  par— 
ticular  advertisement  was  better  than  some  other  form  because 
a  certain  commercial  return  has  resulted.     This  makes  the 
question  of  the  real  value  of  any  display  always  an  open  one 
and  one  which  the  fair-minded  man  will  admit  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

In  the  second  place,  advertising  display  is  a  language  to  be 

used  and  understood  by  everybody.     Not  all  persons  speak 

the  Knglish  language  with  the  same  intelligence:  neither  do  all 

pcr:ions  understand  the  meaning  and  arrangement  of  its  vari- 
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)us  word  and  phrase  forms  exactly  alike.  Education  alone 
nakes  understanding  clear,  and  association  makes  terms  ex- 
pressive of  similar  ideas.  Because  this  is  so,  a  universal  un- 
Jerstanding  of  the  meaning  of  each  element  of  advertising 
display  is  quite  essential  to  a  perfectly  intelligent  use  of  it  in 
the  commercial  world. 

While  it  is  true  that  not  all  people  understand  color,  type    \ 
forms,  illustrations,  ornament,  in  their  full  and  natural  import,     ; 
it  is  equally  true  that  each  of  these  has  a  distinct  and  fixed  '  \ 
place  in  the  expression  of  ideas  and  that  many  persons  under-       j 
stand,  both  by  feeling  and  intelligence,  some  one  or  more  of       | 
these  language  elements.     Some  people  know  color,  its  source,  • 
its  meaning,  its  tonal  arrangement,  its  harmonies,  its  discords, 
its  qualities,  and  their  relationships.     These  persons  under- 
stand this  language  when  correctly  used  and  are  shocked  at  the 
ignorance  of  persons  who  use  it  incorrectly. 

Another  class  of  persons  speak  the  English  tongue  with  some 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy  and  some  measure  of  under- 
standing. They,  in  their  turn,  wonder  at  the  indefinite  jumble 
sometimes  called  advertising  copy.  People  of  refinement  and 
culture  know  by  inheritance  and  by  study  the  source  and  mean- 
ing of  ornament  as  it  expresses  and  has  expressed  the  ideas  in 
history  for  which  it  stands.  Association  has  made  ornament 
talk.  These  persons*  cannot  understand  why  there  is  so  little 
intelligence  used  in  the  selection  in  this  field  when  ornament 
so  adequately  expresses  the  idea  to  be  conveyed.  Illustrators. 
painters,  and  many  other  people,  find  in  picture  language  their 
keenest  representation  of  truth  and  quality.  Why  this  lan- 
guage should  be  mutilated  by  the  whim  of  advertising  artists  or 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  man  who  directs  them  is  beyond  their 
comprehension. 

Finally,  the  sense  for  texture  as  a  means  of  receiving  ideas  is 
not  to  be  ignored  in  estimating  the  valr.e  of  language  elements. 
In  short,  it  must  be  clear  to  any  reasoning  man  that  a  thorough 
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knowledge  of  the  power  of  each  of  these  language  elements  is 
essential  before  we  can  compute  or  attempt  to  compute  the 
effect  any  advertising  display  will  have  on  any  person  or  any 
class  of  persons  to  whom  we  wish  to  appeal. 

Psychological  Reasons  for  Unity 

A  knowledge  of  psycholog\-  or  a  knowledge  of  how  human 
beings  think  and  act  in  different  conditions,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, is  the  closest  possible  accessory  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  field  of  display.  Display  exists  for  persons.  It  ex- 
ists for  the  mind.  It  attempts  to  present  ideas  in  such  a  way 
that  the  mind  will  behave  as  we  desire  to  have  it  behave.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  is  as  essential  as 
the  knowledge  of  display.  A  closer  correlation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  choice  and  arrangement  with  the  study  of  psychology 
is  the  i>nlv  wav  to  use  either  effectivelv. 

(^nc  of  ihe  greatest  faults  with  modern  advertising  in  any 
form,  irom  the  short  newspaper  ad  to  the  largest  window  dis- 
play, is  the  attempt  to  express  too  many  ideas  at  one  time,  in 
loi»  small  a  space.  The  multiplicity  of  ideas  in  a  short  adver- 
tisement in  a  small  place  and  the  exaggerated  heaps  of  rubbish 
ihat  appear  in  our  window  displays  are  but  evidences  of  the 
lact  that  few  recognize  the  importance  of  isolating  ideas  we 
w  ish  to  have  the  human  being  grasp.  Neither  facts  nor  quali- 
Hes  can  W  grasped  by  a  human  l)eing  when  they  appear  in  del- 
udes This  is  particularly  true  of  the  class  of  persons  to  whom 
ihe  vlduge  is  usually  presented.  Some  there  are.  indeed,  who 
base  surtUient  sense  not  to  do  this  in  high-class  advertising. 
Kew  there  U*.  however,  who  have  seen  far  enough  to  l)e  con- 
vuiseil  that  the  so-called  lower  classes  have  probably  no  more 
|K»\\ei  of  innnediate  comprehension  or  present  isolation  than 
ilie  so  called  upper  classes.  Just  why  people  who  are  herded 
lo^vtlui  in  (lro\es  in  dirty  tenements  shoiihl  be  obliged  to  re- 
^.vne  all  tlu»r  information   from  the  outside  world  througb 
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Hail  Craftsmen! 

Ever  and  anon,  and  somciimn  ofiener  the  Club  of  Pnntmg  House 
Craftsmen  foregather  in  fnendty  U>liiun  tor  the  good  of  their  craft  and 
the  preser\'ation  of  their  immortal  souls  Tomorrow  Thursday  Nov* 
ember  21  is  the  next  date  and  you  will  be  there  or  forfeit  all  right 
to  your  hope  of  a  cool  hereafter  You  wiU  stnp  off  your  dignity 
forget    all   your    troubles,   side  step  your  cares — and   be   real    happy 

In  plain  New  York,  you  II  have  a  good  time  And  to  get  just  the  proper 
effect  of  hght  and  shade,  shadow  and  substance,  you  U  listen  to  a  Man 
with  a  Message.  He  is  Frank  Alvah  Parsons  president  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Apphrd  Arts  author  of  'Principles  of  Advertising 
Arrangement  lecturer  before  the  Advertismg  Mens  League  of  New 
York  City  and  Craftsman  of   High  Degree      His  message  concerns 

The  Meaning  and  Importance  of  Choice 
and   Arrangement    of    Material   in    Printing 


And  while  the   title    is    mvolvrd.   the 
metwge    will    be    tlrai^hi     plain    and 
pointed,  delivered  in  Mr    PirM>ns    in 
imit^ble  style — 

Which  gets  across  and  sticks  in  ihe 
mind  ot  the  hearer  to  his  lasting  benefit 

Mr  Parsons  puts  the  kibosh  on  over 
display  unbalanced  arrangement  mis- 
directed emphasis,  unrelated  and  ir- 
relevant ornamentation,  undersconng — 


And  buries  deep  lomt  pet  hobbies  thai 
have  ruled  too  long  in  pnoting  and  pub- 
lishing shops 

In  ihctr  place  he  puts  some  dean, 
straight  sane  ideas — constructive  cnu* 
ci>m  ol  the  highest  character 

You'll  like  ParvoQs.  youll  like  aM 
learn  from  his  talk,  you II  meet  the  M- 
lows  again,  you  11  certainly  hke  the 
dinner,  the  smokes  and  the  good  music. 


Why  say  Craftsman  you  are  going  to  have  the  eveping  of  your  life' 
Unless  vou  re  the  old  onfnnal  tight  wad.  you  11  loosen  up  to  the  tune 
of  $2  00  per  and  yuu  II  make  some  fnrnd  happy  by  bringing  him.  too 

Tomorrow  (Thursday)  Evening,  Cafe  Boulevard 
Second  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  at  7:30  o*CIock 


A  perfect  arrangement  of  material  well  placed  in  sequence  following 
to  a  logical  conclusion  the  principles  of  consistent  structural  arrange- 
ment, ])alanced  placing  and  consistent  shapes 

correspondingly  unclean  channels  is  impossible  to  understand. 
Even  **  poor  folks  "  can  appreciate  a  clean  spot,  a  clearly  ex- 
pressed idea,  and  a  decent  arrangement  of  it.     Many  of  them 
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are  forced  into  their  present  condition  and  their  intelligence  is 
superior  to  their  physical  surroundings. 

If  more  than  one  idea  is  presented,  at  least  there  must  be  a 
close  relationship  between  these  ideas.  One  idea  must  be  of 
supreme  importance  and  all  others  presented  in  a  logical  way, 
in  a  perfect  sequence,  with  no  distracting  ones  which  operate 
to  destroy  the  order  for  which  the  whole  advertisement 
exists. 

S^l^ction  of  Elements 

It  has  been  shown  in  each  section  of  this  part  how  possible 
it  is  even  with  co-ordinated  ideas  to  destroy  this  co-ordination 
by  a  wrong  choice  and  an  injudicious  arrangement  of  things 
chosen.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  not  every  element  of  ad- 
vertising display  is  essential  to  any  one  advertisement.  Many 
times  copy  is  sufficient.  Frequently  copy  and  illustration  are 
a  plenty.  Very  often  copy,  illustration  and  color  are  final. 
In  short,  do  not  use  every  known  element  to  express  every  one 
idea,  but  judiciously  choose  which  of  these  elements  is  best 
suited  to  the  idea  and  most  emphatic  and  convincing  in  its 
use  to  express  the  idea.  Having  decided  what  elements  to  use, 
let  ihcNC  elements  be  in  perfect  unity  each  with  the  other. 
Also  let  these  elements  be  in  unity  with  the  idea  to  be  expressed. 
'Ihih  t\>rms  a  logical  arrangement  with  which  human  con- 
ficiuUMicss  can  deal  in  a  normal  manner. 

rtK>  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  ot  form  in  advertising  display.  No  matter  in  what 
lieUl  ci  UU4U  works,  the  best  of  intentions  are  often  wrecked  in 
ihv*  piocc.vs  oi  use.  It  is  true  too  that  the  choice  in  any  fiekl 
of  luuierial  may  be  excellent  and  the  arrangement  entirely  un- 
^ucces^lul.  1\h)  well  we  all  know  how  easily  a  room  may  be 
made  u  pandemonium  by  the  wrong  arrangement  of  furniture 
oi  pictures  on  the  wall.  There  is  even  more  hopeless  confusion 
v'licu  in  the  working  out  of  electric  signs,  and  bill-boards,  and 
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Newspaper  page  with  an  ideal  arrangement  for  attention,  interest,  and 

space  distribution 

such  mixed  erratic  placings  as  are  found  in  some  magazine  and 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  Economic  Necessity  of  Form  and  Arrangement 

The  slightest  knowledge  of  life  makes  clear  the  positive 
necessity  for  organization  and  arrangement  in  any  material 
thing.  Let  a  man  who  doubts  this  investigate  any  field,  and 
he  finds  himself  unable  to  grasp  or  explain  the  situation  unless 
there  is  an  apparent  organized  arrangement  of  everjthing 
which  is  presented  to  him.  In  no  other  field  is  this  more  essen- 
tial than  in  that  of  advertising  display.  This  is  the  one  field  in 
which  we  expect  persons  of  all  degrees  of  intelligence  easily  to 
grasp,  be  deadly  interested  in,  and  positively  convinced  of  our 


Thanksgiving  Specials 

At  Radical  Price  Redocllons  For  This  Week 
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Two  arrarigemciiis  on   opposite  pafics   in  a   Sunday  paper.     See  the 
geneoiis  toiiglomerale 
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Advertising  Does  Not  Add 
to  the  Reteul  G>st  of 
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lideBigently  Apj^ti  to  Business,  It  Reduces  the  Sdling  Price 
of  Merchaniise  and  Inaeases  the  Profits  of  tin  Aioertiser 

Once  upon  a  time — not  so  many  yeare  ago — a  certain  merchant 
kept  a  sign  m  his  window  stating  that  he  could  affoi*d  to  sell  his 
goods  at  lower  prices  than  hia  neighbors  because  he  did  not  spend 
money  for  advertismg 

That  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  admission  that  he  did  not  know  how 

to  inirlUc«ntl>  apply  advcrtumg  to  hu  bu&in«st.  For  veais  hv  MroMd  BucccMf uliy  to  dtfy  tlw  nurdi 
ot  «dv«ni«ing  progre«  H«  Mubborniv  iiuuit^d  that  Mlvcrtutiig  wu  an  tatptoWi  EvMiKuaUy.  oClMn 
hinrtlmg  tb«  MUM  lines  of  good*  crowded  in  about  bun. 


H«  foH  MCiir*  btcMM  his  stor*  had  bcvn  estab> 
bsbed  mot  before  tho  •umng  days  of  tii«  Civil 
War  HahadalargcfoUowingthatwasapparently 
loyal  to  him  But  his  it««  competitors  were  keen. 
per»istent advertisers  Inthecouneofafewyears. 
some  of  them  dkl  as  much  business  ash*.  Their 
nerchandue  was  as  good  as  his  and  they  actually 
met  his  pnces  Sometimes  they  annoymgly  went 
briow  his  figures  It  is  a  fact  that  th«>  acvom 
pbslMd  m  f  i%c  years,  by  the  use  of  mtelligent  news- 


paper advertising  as  moth  m  ht  and  lus  fathar 
before  taim  nad  accoinpbsasd  la  baif  a  eentvy 

Although  he  turned  a  dsaf  ear  to  the  adwrtauf 
notin  wiio  approached  him.aDd  ioai  hs  icmpsr  oo 
occasions,  IM  pressure  became  too  great  and  ha 
»as  finally  forced  to  jntld.  He  bscame  as 
adxertiser  And  be  regrets  that  be  did  not  sor- 
rvnder  years  before— at  a  tune  srbeo  aawspaper 
advertising  began  to  be  recogniMd  aa  an  agsat  of 
economy  ui  business  instead  of  an  added  ( 


Who  Pays  for  the  Advertising? 
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viewpoint,  whatever  it  may  be.  Granting  this,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  important  are  the  principles  of  advertising  arrange- 
ment. It  must  be  remembered  too  that  not  all  principles  in  any 
field  are  alike  operative  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  slavish  or 
unintelligent  following  of  principle  results  sometimes  in  defeat. 
It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  judicious  choice  and 
application  of  principle  is  success,  and  that  violations  can  only 
be  safely  made  by  him  who  understands  how  to  follow  the  very 
rules  he  violates. 

If  the  final  test  of  display  is  the  commercial  return,  advertis- 

\ing  display  is  an  economic  question.  It  is  desirable  to  save 
space,  material,  time,  and  also  the  mind  power  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  display  offered  the  public.  Whatever,  therefore,  con- 
tributes to  redundancy,  where  simplicity  will  do  the  work,  is  an 
economic  waste.  Whatever  appears  that  is  not  absolutely 
essential  in  matters  of  appeal,  interest  and  conviction,  is  worse 
\  than  useless  and  therefore  an  economic  as  well  as  a  psycholog- 
ical fault.  Whatever  is  not  wisely  chosen  as  the  best  method 
of  expressing  ideas  will  fail  to  give  the  most  perfect  results: 
therefore,  this  badly  chosen  material  is  economically  wrong. 
Human  intelligence  is  fairly  busy  in  these  strenuous  days  tak- 
ing ideas,  assimilating  them,  and  attempting  to  use  them  in 
life's  activities.  It  needs  the  most  careful  consideration  as  to 
what  these  ideas  are,  what  will  best  express  them  and  how  this 
expression  can  l)est  be  presented  to  consciousness.  A  knowl- 
edge of  this  is  a  knowledge  of  advertising  display. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  AGENT  —  PUBLISHER 

Advertising  Manager 

As  has  been  said  previously,  advertising  is  not  a  funda- 
mental science,  neither  does  it  use  any  new  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  compound,  assembling  the  factors  of  a  number 
of  old  principles  in  some  new  combinations  so  that  it  repre- 
sents a  new  application  and  condition. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  the  advertising 
man  who  would  be  well  grounded  in  regard  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  his  work,  needs  a  breadth  of  training  which  will  in- 
clude all  the  fundamentals  represented  in  the  new  applications 
he  is  obliged  to  make  and  which  will  enable  him  to  survey  some- 
what carefully  a  wide  field. 

Considering  the  importance  of  advertising  in  establishing 
good-will,  the  discussion  which  goes  on  from  time  to  time  as 
to  the  way  in  which  it  is  valuable  in  this  direction  should  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  influence  of  advertising  upon  mar- 
keting in  general,  and  the  influence  of  markets  upon  advertis- 
ing. The  economics  of  distribution  and  of  competition  must 
be  understood,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  human  nature 
appeal.  A  sympathetic  understanding  as  to  the  position  of 
the  sales  department  is  required.  In  fact,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  preliminary  training  of  the  advertising  man  should  be 
almost  as  wide  as  marketing  itself.  It  should,  therefore,  take 
up  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  branches  of  business  and 
in  addition  provide  something  of  the  fundamentals  of  mass 

psychology,  of  written  expression,  and  of  art  arrangement. 
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This  is  no  small  matter  and  needs  a  training  at  least  as  severe 
as  that  required  for  any  other  profession. 

Literary  Requirements 

It  is  evident  that  the  man  who  must  depend  for  his  entire 
success  upon  his  ability  to  influence  large  masses  of  people  at 
the  same  time,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  written 
language.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  items  in  connection  with 
the  advertising  business  in  regard  to  which  the  information 
of  the  advertising  man  must  be  detailed  and  specific.  Only  so 
much  value  can  be  taken  out  of  the  advertising  campaign  as 
can  be  put  into  the  expression  of  the  advertisements.  The 
advertising  man,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  a  most  difficult  lit- 
erary task  in  front  of  him.  He  must  take  what  are  to  him 
commonplace  items,  and  invest  them  with  an  interest  second 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  reading  pages  in  conjunction  with 
which  they  are  to  be  seen.  As  the  competition  between  ad- 
vertisements grows  keener,  the  advertising  page  which  hopes 
to  attract  attention  will  be  obliged  to  develop  an  interest  beyond 
the  interest  developed  by  the  reading  pages. 

The  advertising  man,  however,  must  be  prepared  to  do  this 
without  the  liberty  as  to  space,  subject,  etc.,  which  are  accorded 
the  fiction  and  special  writer.  He  is  confronted  with  a  space 
already  defined,  frequently  inadequate,  and  at  any  rate,  admit- 
ting of  no  change.  His  subject  is  determined  for  him,  and,  in 
fact,  even  the  arguments  which  he  must  use.  With  these  diffi- 
culties he  must  be  able  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the  hearer 
so  as  to  induce  action. 

Editorial  Capacity 

Allied  to  the  literary  or  writing  capacity,  the  advertising 
man  must  have  the  editorial  capacity  which  enables  him  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  different  methods  of  presentation 
and  arrangement,  their  harmony  and  applicability,  and  in  this 
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respect,  again,  the  requirements  of  his  business  are  much 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  writer. 

All  writers  in  other  fields  are  permitted  and  expected  to 
pass  their  manuscripts  into  some  other  hands  for  editing,  and 
the  editor  is  not  expected  to  becloud  his  own  judgment  by  con- 
stant writing.  In  the  case  of  the  advertising  man,  however, 
he  must  write  and  then  judge  what  he  has  written.  Even  when 
he  ceases  to  write  the  actual  copy,  he  must  produce  the  argu- 
ments, the  limitations,  the  general  situation,  and  then  judge  of 
their  validitv. 

Further,  the  editorial  requirements  of  his  work  necessitate 
thorough  familiarity  with  limitations  of  make-up,  typography, 
space,  with  the  requirements  of  the  engraving,  etc.  He  must 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  attitude  of  the  audience  he 
wants  to  reach.  He  must  be  able  to  sense  the  applicability  of 
the  particular  article,  piece  of  copy,  or  other  written  message 
to  the  purpose  he  has  in  view. 

Closely  allied  and  tied  down  to  an  organization,  either 
from  the  manufacturing,  agency  or  publishing  standpoint,  he 
must  be  able  to  project  himself  into  the  other  side  of  the  case 
and  measure  the  possibilities  of  his  work  in  terms  of  the  public 
interest.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  he  must  be  prepared  for  the 
criticism  which  is  accorded  to  any  public  work,  inasmuch  as  his 
own  mistakes  cannot  be  concealed,  his  errors  of  judgment  are 
made  at  large,  and  he  cannot  at  any  time  hope  to  escape  for 
long  the  public  consequences  of  his  own  act. 

Artistic  Perception 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  advertising  man  to  be  an 
expert  at  written  language;  with  the  foregoing  difficulties,  he 
must  also  possess  trained  judgment  as  to  the  artistic  surround- 
ings of  the  message  and  the  character  of  the  illustration  which 
must  be  used  in  connection  with  it.  He  must  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  arrangement,  the  history,  general 
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character  and  purpose  of  the  ordinary  means  of  decoration, 
border,  etc.,  the  different  methods  of  engraving  and  their  ar- 
tistic limitations.  He  must  know  definitely  the  association  of 
ideas  between  certain  types,  borders,  methods  of  decoration, 
and  illustration  and  must  be  equally  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter  which  can  go  with  them. 

Considering  the  universality  of  the  picture,  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  surroundings  is  second  only  to  the  knowledge  of  written 
expression  in  connection  with  the  advertising  man's  work. 
Lack  of  judgment  upon  this  point  may  indeed  destroy  the  value 
of  the  written  message  by  taking  the  interest  away  from  the 
message  or  destroying  it. 

Analytical  Work 

As  though  the  foregoing  requirements  were  not  sufficient 
for  one  average  human  being  to  become  proficient  in,  the  ad- 
vertising man  must  add  to  these  a  capacity  for  analysis,  which 
is  rarely  to  be  found  in  combination  with  the  previously  men- 
tioned talents.  The  economic  side  of  advertising  governs  his 
operating  side  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  analyze  the  funda- 
mental business  conditions,  possibilities,  and  returns,  before  he 
can  determine  the  value  of  his  own  work  or  hope  to  repeat  it 
successfully.  This  part  of  the  work  is  somewhat  remo\c<l 
from  the  re(iuirements  previously  stated  and  is  naturally  the 
part  of  the  work  for  which  the  writer,  the  editor,  and  the 
psycholof^ist  are  least  prepared. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  lack  of  technical  preparation,  the 
business  man  has  generally  considered  the  advertising  man  to 
be  lacking  in  business  knowledge  just  as  the  advertising  man 
has  considered  the  business  man  as  devoid  of  imagination. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  business  man  is  accustomed  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  economics,  whereas  the  writer  and  editor 
are  accustomed  to  speak  in  the  language  of  human  nature  inter- 
est.    The  business  man  has  not  yet  begun  to  realize  the  ceo- 
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nomic  effect  of  the  human  nature  factors,  so  that  he  cannot 
translate  the  things  which  art  spoken  ni  that  language  into 
his  own;  and  it  must  be  said  of  the  advertising  man  that  he 
has  usually  been  so  little  trained  in  economics  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  translate  the  business  man's  statements  into  his  own 
language. 

There  has  thus  far  been  an  incompatibility  between  the  busi- 
ness end  and  the  advertising  end,  due  not  so  much  to  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  values,  as  to  the  lack  of  understanding  arising 
from  the  difference  in  the  expression  and  points  of  view.  In- 
asmuch as  the  advertising  man's  is  the  newer  department  of 
business,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
older  and  standard  language  of  business,  the  language  of  eco- 
nomics and  analysis,  so  that  the  work  (which  he  knows  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  human  nature  interest)  is  translated 
into  the  factors  which  the  business  man  understands  and  to 
which  he  will  pay  attention. 

If  there  has  been  one  point  more  than  another  in  regard  to 
which  the  advertising  man  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  his  position,  it  has  been  in  the  analysis  of  the  various  fac- 
tors entering  into  his  work  and  their  translation  into  charts, 
figures,  and  economic  data  which  can  be  understood  by  any 
business  man. 

Executive  Powers 

The  popular  conception  of  the  man  who  is  able  to  command 
the  written  expression,  to  exercise  judgment  upon  art.  etc  .  does 
not  give  him  much  credit  for  talent  in  the  direction  of  execu- 
tive capacity,  and  yet  the  advertising  man  who  would  grow 
beyond  a  subordinate  position  must  of  necessity  possess  execu- 
tive powers  and  be  able  to  use  them  thoroughly. 

It  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  learned  the  handling  of  men, 
so  that  he  will  be  able  to  organize  his  subordinate?,  to  main- 
tain discipline  among  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  to  t'- 
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atmosphere  of  democratic  co-operation  which  is  so  necessary 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  particular  kmd  of  talent  re- 
quired in  an  advertismg  organization. 

Furthermore,  he  must  possess  the  capacity  for  relieving 
himself  of  the  detail  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  piece 
of  work,  and  know  when  to  forget  the  matter.  His  judgment 
must  extend  over  all  the  things  which  his  subordinates  are 
required  to  do,  so  that  he  can  with  equal  justice  determine  their 
value  in  respect  to  all  operations.  He  must  be  able  to  analyze 
the  units  of  his  organization  so  that  his  control  of  it  is  not 
based  upon  mere  assumptions,  snap  judgment,  or  occasional 
examinations,  but  is  based  upon  a  continual  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  done  and  to  what  extent  it  is  valuable. 

Response  to  Public  Sentiment 

All  the  work  of  the  advertising  man  is  based  upon  the  estab- 
lishing or  the  crystallizing  of  public  sentiment  in  respect  to  a 
particular  proposition.  Only  in  so  far  as  this  is  accomplished 
can  the  work  of  the  advertising  man  show  in  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  business.  This  means  that  of  all  the  studies 
which  must  form  a  part  of  his  work,  the  most  vital  is  the  study 
of  public  sentiment. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he 
should  not  only  sense  the  possibilities  of  change  or  fixity  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  public  in  regard  to  his  proposition,  but  he 
must  know  these  things  in  a  sufficiently  analytical  way  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  refer  back  to  the  analysis  for  the  solution 
of  other  problems. 

Every  man  who  has  a  capacity  for  written  expression  and 
editorial  judgment  possesses  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the 
sense  of  public  sentiment  and  the  demand  of  the  public  interest. 
If  this  sense  be  used  in  an  analytical  way  and  the  results  of  its 
use  determined  with  corresponding  analysis,  it  is  possible  to 
control  the  matter  so  that  the  factors  already  demonstrated  can 
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be  used  in  connection  with  almost  any  problem  of  the  case. 
It  is  somewhat  important  that  this  matter  of  response  to 
public  appeal,  which  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  advertising  busi- 
ness, should  be  examined  in  a  more  scientific  way,  so  that  it 
can  be  controlled  more  definitely.  When  the  value  of  each  in- 
dividual piece  of  advertising  varies  so  widely,  it  is  evident  that 
the  control  is  very  indefinite  and  uncertain. 

Duties 

The  advertising  manager  in  the  manufacturers'  organization 
or  his  equivalent  in  any  other  organization,  is  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  all  operations  of  the  selling  forces  which  lie  outside 
those  used  by  the  salesmen.  The  advertising  manager,  there- 
fore, is  the  man  who  is  using  the  machine  method  of  selling  as 
against  the  hand  method  necessary  to  the  sales  organization. 
He  is  the  man  who  must  treat  selling  in  the  mass,  and  his  work 
partakes  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  treatment. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  the  advertising  manager  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  estimation,  the  planning,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  the  advertising  necessary  in  connection  with  any  business, 
including  the  economic  considerations  which  enter  into  the  esti- 
mate and  plan,  the  knowledge  of  media,  copy,  art  work,  make- 
up, returns,  etc.,  which  enter  into  the  operation;  he  must  have 
the  knowledge  of  selling  which  will  adjust  these  to  the  sales 
organization  and  the  consideration  of  the  results  which  are  ob- 
tained therefrom. 

The  requirements  which  have  been  previously  stated  prac- 
tically illustrate  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him. 

In  many  cases  these  requirements  have  not  been  thoroughly 
understood  or  the  exponent  of  the  matter  has  fallen  short  so 
that  his  work  has  been  limited  to  very  much  narrower  outlines 
than  those  suggested. 

In  some  organizations  the  duties  of  the  advertising  man  are 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  media,  the  writing  of  copy,  the 
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carrying  out  of  the  schedule  and  the  placing  of  the  advertising 
contracts.  This,  however,  is  incidental  to  the  growth  of  busi- 
ness and  as  the  value  of  advertising  forces  is  understood  more 
thoroughly,  so  that  their  fundamental  requirements  are  deter- 
mined more  exactly,  the  duties  of  the  advertising  manager  will 
be  correspondingly  increased  to  cover  all  the  items  stated. 

Advertising  Agencies 

Nothing  so  illustrates  the  recent  growth  in  the  advertising 
field  as  the  change  in  the  position,  the  functions,  the  character 
and  the  size  of  the  advertising  agent.  The  advertising  agent 
occupies  what  might  be  termed  a  dual  position  in  the  advertis- 
ing field.  In  respect  to  one  of  his  functions,  he  is  a  broker, 
jobber  or  commission  agent.  He  collects  or  takes  care  of  or- 
ders from  a  number  of  customers,  clears  them  through  his  own 
organization,  and  passes  them  out  again  to  a  number  of  other 
people,  as  do  commission  agents  in  other  well-established  busi- 
nesses in  merchandizing.  In  another  part  of  his  organization, 
he  acts  as  a  service  bureau,  operating  to  take  care  of  his  clients' 
interests  by  means  of  special  services  for  which  he  makes  no 
charge  excepting  the  charge  contained  in  the  commission  he  is 
allowed  by  the  publisher. 

This  position  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  original  position 
of  the  advertising  agent.  In  the  beginning  the  advertising 
agent  was  merely  a  space  broker ;  in  other  words,  he  was  a  free 
lance  commission  man  who  was  able  to  secure  advertising:  he 
was  a  salesman,  carrying  a  number  of  lines  —  a  number  of  pa- 
pers —  and  securing  the  advertising  for  all  the  different  papers 
with  which  he  had  connections. 

.As  this  commission  agent,  this  space  broker,  passed  on  his 
rounds,  striving  to  inthice  the  reluctant  manufacturer  to  adver- 
tise, he  discovered  thnt  the  manufacturer  when  he  could  adver- 
tise to  some  extent  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  space  — 
how  to  get  the  vahic  of  it.     The  space  broker,  coming  in  con- 
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tact  with  many  conditions,  accumulated  ideas  as  to  copy  and 
space;  so  he  gave  the  customer  his  own  experience  on  these 
lines.  He  found  it  worth  while  to  express  opinions  upon  the 
mediums  —  to  suggest  this  medium  instead  of  that.  In  con- 
nection with  the  space  brokerage,  therefore,  there  grew  up  an 
added  service  on  copy  and  medium  ideas  for  which  he  made 
no  charge.  This  was  very  valuable,  as  few  manufacturers  at 
that  time  had  any  one  in  their  employ  specializing  upon  that 
particular  subject. 

.As  time  went  on.  the  service  department  of  the  advertising 
agent  began  to  be  his  big  talking  point;  so  much  so  that  the 
agency  has  to  some  extent  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  paid 
by  the  publisher,  and  it  now  makes  its  great  play  upon  its  serv- 
ices to  the  advertiser. 

Functions 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advertiser  is  not  the  client  of  the 
advertising  agent  in  the  generally  accepted  term.  The  client 
of  the  lawyer  is  the  man  who  retains  him  and  pays  his  bill. 
The  man  who  selects  his  advertising  agent  does  not  pay  his 
bill  except  indirectly ;  the  agent  is  paid  by  the  commission  from 
the  publisher. 

In  giving  the  service  which  has  grown  up  with  the  space 
brokerage  the  agent  has  accumulated  valuable  data.  He  has  a 
knowledge  of  media.  He  has  acquired  this  knowledge  through 
the  conducting  of  many  different  campaigns,  and  each  cam- 
paign has  added  a  little  to  his  experience  and  information,  so 
that  if  he  has  recorded  it  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
possess  valuable  information  on  the  point. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  advertising  agency  has  been 
called  upon  by  competition  to  provide  certain  items  of  service 
for  the  advertiser,  he  has  developed  an  organization  which 
woidd  take  care  of  such  items  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture compatible  with  the  required  results.     The  most  important 
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parts  of  his  organization  are,  of  course,  the  copy  or  production 
department,  the  rate  and  checking  department  and  the  business 
getting  department. 

Service  theories  have  been  evolved  in  respect  to  the  agency 
organization  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  accurately 
built  to  fit  the  final  conditions,  but  which  have  little  relation  to 
the  precise  reasons  for  the  organization  development.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  late  years  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  large  agency  organization  and  the  small 
agency  organization.  The  small  agency  argues  that  the  senice 
is  a  matter  between  the  particular  parties  and  the  advertiser, 
and  consequently  is  only  to  be  determined  properly  from  the 
small  organization  standpoint,  where  two  or  three  individuals 
do  all  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  organizations  say  that  service 
is  not  an  individual  matter  but  is  better  undertaken  bv  the  ac- 
cumulation  of  experience  and  education  secured  by  the  num- 
bers of  individuals  found  in  the  larger  agencies. 

Both  sides  claim  that  the  theories  on  organization  were  the 
governing  ideas  which  induced  them  to  develop  or  restrict  the 
tendency  in  their  own  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
agency  organizations  are  the  result  of  the  conditions  in  the 
business.  At  best,  the  theories  were  formulated  after  the  or- 
ganizations were  finished.  The  first  demand  for  service  and 
still  the  greatest  demand  for  senice  made  upon  the  agent  is  the 
demand  for  copy.  This  copy,  as  it  is  represented  by  the  aver- 
age requirement  of  the  manufacturer  who  is  dealing  with  an 
article  of  general  consumption  and  with  little  or  no  technical 
appeal,  is  secured  most  cheaply  and  probably  most  effectively 
by  the  employment  of  a  number  of  men  who  are  more  effective 
along  certain  specified  lines  of  copy  than  in  other  fields. 

Furthermore,  so  long  as  the  service  is  to  be  confined  largely 
to  copy,  the  profits  of  an  advertising  agency  lie  very  distinctly 
along  the  lines  of  a  large  organization.     Consequently,  many 
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of  the  better  known  and  most  successful  advertising  agencies 
have  large  organizations. 

Of  late  years  as  the  advertising  competition  has  increased, 
and  as  the  competition  among  agencies  has  increased,  the  de- 
mand for  service  has  grown  more  and  more  until  it  has  become 
necessar)'  for  the  agent  to  add  to  copy  work  merchandizing 
ideas,  suggestions,  and  information  in  order  to  retain  his  busi- 
ness. Men  who  have  been  successful  in  this  advisory  capacity 
have  started  in  business  as  advertising  counsel,  and  frequently 
ended  by  combining  with  other  similar  individuals  to  make  a 
small  agency,  because  the  money  in  the  agency  business  does 
not  as  yet  lie  in  the  fees  for  counsel  but  in  the  profits  from 
the  commissions. 

This  has  led  to  the  small  organization  which  lays  its  stress 
upon  the  personal  service  given  by  the  different  individuals 
composing  it,  each  of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  an  expert  in  his 
particular  line.  These  developments  of  the  advertising  organ- 
ization have  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  position  of  the 
agency  today.  The  call  for  more  effective  advertising  has  de- 
manded a  specializing  of  copy  for  many  media,  corresponding 
more  closely  to  the  purposes  and  requirements  of  the  medium 
and  its  audience.  This  specializing  of  copy  is  particularly 
necessary  for  media  reaching  audiences  of  a  distinct  occupa- 
tional or  business  character.  It  requires  a  very  much  finer 
degree  of  study  and  application  to  the  media  and  the  subject 
and  is  one  of  the  points  used  by  the  small  service  agency  as  a 
point  of  value. 

Service 

The  matter  of  service  to  be  given  by  the  advertising  agency 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  controversy  between  advertisers  and 
sigencies,  and  publishers  and  agencies.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
ronsiderable  dissatisfaction  exists  in  the  advertising  field  with 
the  service  rendered  by  many  advertising  agencies,  for  it  is 
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felt  that  the  amount  of  money  paid  the  agent  by  the  pub- 
lisher as  commission  would  justify  his  gi\ing  more  service 
than  he  has  so  far  undertaken  to  do.  The  consequence  is  that 
further  service  is  being  demanded  from  the  agency  by  some 
publishers  and  advertisers  and  it  is  a  general  opinion  that  the 
agent  should  be  capable  of  advancing  more  information  from 
his  experience  and  the  work  which  he  has  done  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  service  which  the  agent  is  giving  may  be  classified 
as  follows : 

A  knowledge  of  the  media  which  comes  from  the  experi- 
ence with  a  great  many  different  campaigns  in  connection  with 
the  media. 

A  production  of  copy,  which  probably  is  the  most  important 
part  of  a  service. 

Without  question,  some  of  the  finest  copy  service  depart- 
ments in  the  advertising  fields  are  in  the  hands  of  agencies. 
They  have  spent  years  in  accumulating  the  best  copy-writers, 
artists,  and  layout  men  —  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  making 
of  copy,  the  agent  attracts  and  keeps.  He  has  the  advantage 
of  working  on  a  great  many  different  campaigns,  and  each  ct 
them  gives  him  a  view  of  human  nature  and  types,  the  way  to 
approach  ihe.se  and  the  way  to  produce  results  with  the  lea-^t 
expenditure  of  money  and  effort.  He  knows  how  to  arrange 
copy  to  suit  space,  or  space  to  suit  copy,  and  should  be  able  to 
produce  the  most  economy  in  this  respect. 

The  third  item  of  information  is  the  question  of  rates 
While  there  is  a  tendency  all  along  the  line  to  standardize  rates 
so  that  there  will  be  one  rate  for  all  advertisers,  some  classes 
of  media  have  no  certain  method  of  makmg  rates,  and  the  ad- 
vertiser who  is  absolutely  certain  he  is  getting  rock  bottom 
prices  in  such  a  case  is  little  short  of  a  miracle. 

The  agency,  because  of  its  use  of  these  media  for  a  ffrtAi 
many  conditions,  has  an  insight  into  the  rate  question  which  the 
advertiser  is  hardly  able  to  gain  unless  he  is  spending  an  enor- 
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mous  amount  of  money.  Some  of  the  large  companies  have 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  best  rate  departments  in  the  field,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  advertising  agency  is  better  posted  on 
the  matter  of  rates  and  discounts  than  is  the  average  adver- 
tiser. 

The  question  of  economical  distribution  of  advertising  is 
very  important,  and  it  is  possible  to  waste  a  great  deal  of 
money  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  question  of  rates  and 
discounts. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wide  experience  of  the  agent  has 
given  him  valuable  selling  ideas,  or  merchandizing  ideas,  suf- 
ficiently so  to  be  worth  handing  out  to  his  customers.  How- 
ever, it  is  rarely  possible  that  the  agent  is  able  to  give  very 
expert  counsel  on  the  marketing  to  the  manufacturer  where  the 
manufacturer  has  studied  his  market  as  he  should  do,  because 
there  is  a  tendency  for  a  man  on  the  outside  to  be  somewhat 
superficial  in  his  considerations.  In  connection  with  the  mar- 
keting of  any  proposition,  the  line  from  the  man  on  the  outside, 
however,  will  have  a  value  if  it  is  considered  in  connection  with 
the  expert  development. 

The  agent,  however,  can  submit  new  selling  ideas,  and  his 
experience  in  this  regard  is  good.  Scientific  laws  are  based  on 
one  thing  —  the  accumulation  of  the  experience  of  thousands 
of  people  gathered  together.  Advertising  is  in  its  formative 
stage  now,  when  experience  is  the  only  real  guide.  There  is 
not  enough  experience  accumulated  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  make  it  possible  to  lay  down  many  laws.  Some  laws 
regarding  the  general  action  of  groups  of  humanity,  certain 
typographical  rules,  certain  rules  regarding  copy,  illustration, 
color  harmony  and  the  like,  can  be  defined.  In  many  respects 
it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  rules  of  advertising  or  the  laws  of 
selHng  ideas.  Experience  is  the  thing  that  counts,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  agent  covering  the  results  of  his  work  with  a 
number  of  advertisers  as  a  general  rule  gives  him  a  flow  of 
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selling  ideas  which  are  valuable,  though  they  are  not  all  appli- 
cable to  any  one  particular  business. 

Advantages 

The  advantages  of  the  agent  from  the  publisher's  standpoint 
lie  in  his  possibilities  for  the  creation  of  new  business.  The 
agent,  because  he  is  allowed  to  work  as  an  unrestricted  free 
lance,  is  naturally  required  to  create  advertising  possibilities  out 
of  a  number  of  non-advertising  firms  or  to  increase  the  adver- 
tising of  those  who  are  already  doing  such  work.  The  publish- 
ers, whether  rightly  or  not,  give  the  advertising  agency  credit 
for  a  large  part  of  the  advertising  business  of  the  last  twenty 
years ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  responsible  for 
the  production  of  a  great  deal  of  new  business.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  from  the  publisher's  standpoint,  the  commission  to 
the  agent  is  thoroughly  justified.  The  advertiser,  particularly 
the  man  who  has  not  previously  advertised,  frequently  requires 
service  of  one  kind  or  another  in  order  to  make  his  advertising 
possible,  and  consequently  the  service  department  of  the  agency 
is  a  necessity  from  the  publisher's  standpoint. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  advertiser,  the  agent  has 
a  number  of  advantages.  His  work  on  numerous  campaigns 
and  numerous  sales  problems  has  provided  him  (if  he  is  worthy 
of  his  hire)  with  an  immense  amount  of  information  as  to 
what  is  of  value  and  what  is  not  of  value  in  connection  with 
certain  sales  matters,  so  that  he  is  able  to  get  information  to 
the  advertiser  from  an  entirely  outside  angle  which  will  am- 
plify and  correct  the  advertiser's  viewpoint.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  counsel,  the  merchandising  ideas,  the  copy  work, 
the  information  on  rates  and  discounts,  etc.,  possessed  by  the 
agency,  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  advertiser  who  is  able 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  But  as  the  advertiser  does  not  pay 
for  them  directly,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  him  to  control  the 
amount  of  the  service  he  will  get. 
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Weaknesses 

It  may  be  found  that  with  the  agent,  service  means  getting 
out  twelve  or  twenty-six  or  thirty  pieces  of  copy  and  suggesting 
a  booklet  or  two  to  go  with  the  copy,  and  some  minor  details 
of  that  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  some  selling 
ideas,  some  advertising  ideas,  some  suggestions  as  to  media. 
But  as  to  how  much  of  that  service  can  be  secured,  it  is  hard  to 
determine. 

When  you  retain  a  lawyer,  the  fact  that  his  payment  depends 
absolutely  upon  your  satisfaction  makes  it  possible  to  hold  him 
closely.  When  you  secure  a  doctor  the  same  condition  holds 
good.  But  as  the  agent  is  paid  from  the  publisher  and  his  pay 
is  not  primarily  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  his  service,  it  is 
harder  to  control  this  service,  especially  for  the  man  unin- 
formed upon  advertising.  The  fact  is  that  the  agent  is  most 
valuable  as  an  ally  to  the  advertiser  only  when  acting  in  con- 
nection with  a  specialized  department  in  the  advertiser's  own 
organization,  which  can  check  up,  amplify  and  modify  the 
agent's  work  so  as  to  make  it  of  the  utmost  service. 

Where  the  manufacturer  relies  upon  the  advertising  agent  to 
carry  his  business,  as  is  done  in  some  cases,  there  is  no  check 
upon  the  agent  and  the  discounts  which  should  be  placed  upon 
his  particular  angle  are  not  made.  The  check  and  investiga- 
tion which  should  be  carried  out  independently  to  serve  as  a 
conser\'ative  balance  on  the  agent  are  missing,  and  the  tendency 
then  is  for  the  agent  to  determine  many  things  which  he  alone 
is  hardly  competent  to  judge,  causing  expenditures  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary  if  the  proper  checks  had  been 
applied  in  the  first  place. 

When  you  consider  the  value  of  the  agent,  you  must  always 
remember  that  by  his  very  position  —  paid  by  the  publisher  of 
the  magazines,  newspapers  or  other  space,  paid  on  the  business 
he  brings  in  which  is  based  on  the  amount  of  space  he  can 
secure  —  his  tendency  is  to  get  as  much  as  possible.     His  very 
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remuneration  depends  upon  his  getting  you  to  spend  as  much  as 
he  can.  Of  course,  the  wise  agent  figures  that  if  he  can  put 
out  your  money  carefully  one  year,  next  year  you  will  become 
a  larger  customer,  but  if  he  induces  you  to  spend  more  in  this  or 
in  other  ways  than  is  necessary,  next  year  you  may  go  else- 
where. This  is  on  the  basis  that  a  satisfied  customer  is  better 
than  a  dissatisfied  one.  Just  the  same,  we  find  that  the  agent 
is  like  the  .salesman.  You  know,  salesmen  have  a  tendency  to 
write  a  nice  long  order  on  the  books  if  they  can,  w^ithout  figur- 
ing too  nicely  on  its  necessity  to  the  customer.  There  is  the 
same  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  advertising  agent. 

It  is  not  human  nature  for  a  man  to  be  two  things  equally 
well  at  the  same  time,  and  the  advertising  agent  as  advertising 
counsel  and  the  agent  as  commission  man,  are  apt  to  have  a 
little  fight  with  each  other.  They  compromise,  and  the  com- 
promise is  never  anything  but  a  degree  or  two  less  than  the  best. 

The  Publisher 

The  place  of  the  publisher  in  advertising  may  be  considered 
analogous  with  the  place  of  the  man  who  leases  the  theater  and 
produces  the  plays,  putting  his  time  and  money  and  organiza- 
tion into  securing  an  audience.  The  periodical  is  produced  be- 
cause the  public  wants  something  to  read.  The  writers  and 
the  editorial  make-up  of  the  periodical  represent  the  staging 
and  organization  of  the  play  and  the  writer  of  it.  The  audi- 
ence are  readers  interested  and  attracted  because  of  the  titles 
of  the  pieces,  the  name  of  the  periodical,  the  value  of  the 
reading  matter,  and  the  names  of  the  writers.  Unlike  the  play, 
however,  the  periodical  can  figure  on  a  definite  minimum  audi- 
ence for  each  of  its  offerings.  The  custom  of  requiring  yearly 
subscriptions  in  connection  with  a  good  many  periodicals,  the 
tendency  for  the  reading  of  certain  publications  to  develop  into 
a  habit,  and  the  general  tendency  of  a  publication  to  acquire  an 
atmosphere  which  attracts  the  same  audience  continually,  make 
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it  possible  for  the  publisher  of  the  periodical  to  secure  and  re- 
tain an  audience  which  will  be  carried  over  successive  issues 
of  the  same  publication  for  months  or  years,  or  even  decades. 
So  far  as  the  advertising  man  is  concerned,  however,  the  pub- 
lisher does  nothing  more  than  provide  an  audience,  more  or 
less  interested  in  the  reading  matter  which  he  puts  out,  and 
consequently  a  public  which  is  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
signs  and  announcements  which  may  appear,  in  addition  to  the 
reading  matter,  between  the  covers. 

This  is  very  well  exemplified  by  a  little  examination  of  the 
history  of  periodicals,  which  shows  that  in  the  earlier  days  of 
printing,  the  periodicals  disliked  to  give  up  any  portion  of  the 
paper  for  advertising,  limited  the  amount  of  space  which  could 
be  secured  for  such  advertising,  and  left  it  out  if  the  reading 
matter  covered  more  space  than  was  allowed  for. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  publisher  in  the  early  days  had  the 
advertising  forced  upon  him  by  the  merchant  who  grasped  the 
possibilities  of  bringing  his  announcements  to  the  people  in  this 
simple  manner,  and  offered  inducements  to  the  publisher  which 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  engage  him  to  give  up  a  small  portion 
of  his  paper  to  such  announcements.  It  was  a  very  long  time 
after  the  introduction  of  advertising  into  periodicals  before  the 
publisher  began  to  see  the  possibilities  of  his  medium  in  con- 
nection with  business. 

Practically  all  that  the  publisher  has  learned  about  the  value 
of  periodical  media  for  advertising  has  been  secured  by  the  in- 
sistence of  the  merchant  in  his  uses  of  this  method  of  extending 
his  market.  Today,  of  course,  the  whole  situation  is  changed. 
The  demand  of  the  public  in  respect  to  reading  matter,  the  price 
at  which  the  publications  must  be  sold  in  the  face  of  competi- 
tion, and  the  revenue  which  the  last  thirty  years  has  demon- 
strated  can  be  secured  through  advertising,  have  made  the  ad- 
vertising the  important  part  of  the  periodical  from  the  stand- 
point of  immediate  revenue.     In  very  few  cases  does  the  peri- 
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odical  sell  for  such  a  price  as  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Usually  there  is  an  increasing  loss  upon  the  subscrip- 
tion price  as  the  circulation  increases. 

The  only  thing  which  has  made  it  possible  to  get  up  a  news- 
paper such  as  is  represented  by  the  New  York  Times.  Tribune. 
Chicago  Tribune,  Springfield  Republican,  or  any  of  the  larger 
newspapers  that  sell  for  one  or  two  cents,  is  because  the  adver- 
tising possibilities  of  the  medium  are  such  that  the  advertisii^ 
revenue  will  take  care  of  the  loss  in  production  above  the  sub- 
scription price  and  produce  the  necessary  profit.  On  account 
of  this  the  business  department  of  the  modem  publication  is  a 
very  important  department,  representing  as  it  docs  the  market- 
ing end  of  the  organization.  The  publication  lives  only 
through  its  advertising  revenue. 

Space  and  Service 

It  is  customary,  because  of  convenience,  for  the  publisher  to 
sell  to  the  advertiser  space  in  his  periodical,  this  space  lieing 
represented  by  a  certain  number  of  lines  or  a  certain  area  in 
the  periodical.  Actually,  however,  the  publisher  is  not  en- 
gaged in  selling  space,  neither  is  the  advertiser  buying  space: 
the  publisher  is  selling  an  advertising  service.  He  is  selling 
to  the  advertiser  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  audience  which 
the  publisher  has  gathered  together,  and  the  advertiser  by  the 
amount  of  space  he  takes  confines  himself  to  what  might  be 
compared  with  the  one-minute,  five-minute,  fifteen-minute  or 
half -hour  speeches,  which  would  be  given  to  such  an  audience 
were  it  gathered  together  in  one  place. 

It  is  evident  that  the  publisher,  in  order  to  be  of  any  sen-ice 
to  the  advertiser,  therefore,  must  first  secure  his  audience,  and 
it  is  further  evident  that  this  audience  must  be  to  some  extent 
interested  in  the  subjects  presented  to  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
editorial  department  remains  the  most  important  and  govern- 
ing department  in  the  publicaticm  because  of  the  fact  tliat  v|ioii 
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the  work  of  the  editorial  department  will  depend  the  value  and 
the  interest  of  the  audience  which  the  advertiser  secures. 

Circulation 

When  advertising  began  to  provide  a  large  portion  of  the 
publisher's  revenue,  and  when  the  demands  of  competition  in- 
creased the  cost  of  production  so  that  the  advertising  became 
the  only  revenue,  the  publisher  discovered  that  the  circulation 
which  would  naturally  accrue  to  a  publication  because  of  its 
interest  and  without  any  special  efforts  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  was  not  sufficient  for  his  purpose  and  was 
far  too  slow  in  its  accumulation.  He  consequently  began  to 
introduce  a  selling  department  to  sell  the  publication  to  the 
people  who  could  buy  it,  and  this  selling  department  and  its 
conduct  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  pub- 
lication to  the  advertiser.  In  the  competitive  situation  which 
developed,  and  in  the  wild  attempts  to  secure  circulation  at  any 
cost  and  by  any  means,  all  sorts  of  selling  methods  were  devel- 
oped: premiums  of  all  kinds,  prize  packages  of  books,  clocks, 
household  furniture,  etc.,  were  given  away  with  the  publication, 
and  all  sorts  of  stimulation  was  applied  in  order  rapidly  to 
accumulate  the  circulation  which  would  show  tremendous  gains 
and  large  totals. 

The  fallacy  of  this  proposition  becomes  evident  when  we  go 
back  to  the  analogy  of  the  audience.  If  the  subject  matter  of 
the  evening  brings  in  only  a  half-filled  hall,  it  may  be  possible 
to  go  out  on  the  streets  and  by  other  inducements  fill  the  rest 
of  the  hall.  The  man  who  is  to  talk  upon  the  subject  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  talking  to  a  larger  number  of  people,  but  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  he  will  impress  more  people  or  make  more 
disciples  than  he  would  have  done  with  the  smaller  audience. 

The  trouble  was  that  the  publisher  was  selling  two  ways  — 
he  was  selling  his  publication  to  a  list  of  people  who  might 
read,  and  he  was  selling  the  value  of  that  circulation  to  the 
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advertiser.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  made  any  effort  to 
co-ordinate  those  two  seUing  propositions  so  that  they  should 
agree  and  provide  additional  strength,  instead  of  additional 
weakness,  to  his  position.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
recent  improvements  which  have  occurred  in  this  regard  have 
practically  been  forced  upon  the  publisher  by  the  insistent 
demand  of  the  advertiser  for  a  larger  efficiency  in  circula- 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  periodical  media  take  the  principal  portion  of 
the  money  which  is  spent  upon  advertising  in  the  United  States 
each  year,  it  is  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  ad- 
vertising is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  the  position  of  the 
publisher  something  which  must  be  thoroughly  understood  and 
appreciated. 

The  publisher  has  been  under  considerable  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  provide  something  for  the  advertiser  which 
would  agree  with  his  technical  requirements  and  suggestions, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  would  fit  in  with  the  necessitv  of 
his  circulation  conditions.  The  circulation  of  the  publisher 
represents  his  list  of  the  buyers  of  his  actual  production.  Nat- 
urally enough,  for  a  long  time  the  publisher  considered  that  this 
list  of  buyers  was  his  own  private  business  and  that  it  was  not 
incumbent  upon  him  to  disclose  to  the  advertiser  any  infoniia- 
tion  in  regard  to  it.  Furthermore,  the  advertiser  himself  \va> 
not  clear  as  to  just  what  he  wanted  to  know. 

Advertising  is  not  very  well  understood  even  today  and  the 
advertiser  demanded  so  many  things  from  the  publisher  which 
were  obviously  absurd  or  impossible  for  the  publisher  to  fur- 
nish that  he  had  many  reasons  and  excuses  for  refusing  to  fur- 
nish those  things  which  would  have  advanced  his  own  po-^ition 
Today,  however,  practically  all  the  large  publications  of  any 
importance  in  the  newspaper  or  magazine  field  are  willing  to 
provide  the  advertiser  with  all  the  circulation  information 
^\  hich  is  necessary  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
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The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

The  tendency  for  the  pubhsher  to  make  his  circulation  state- 
ment look  as  large  as  possible  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
irresponsible  publishers  within  reasonable  bounds,  started  the 
advertiser  many  years  ago  to  demand  much  information  about 
circulation.  A  number  of  years  ago  an  association  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  audits  of  circulations  in  certain  fields 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  This  association  was  known 
as  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers  and  its  work  was 
the  pioneer  effort  in  this  line.  In  an  entirely  diflFerent  field 
the  Technical  Publicity  Association  was  working  out  with  the 
publishers  of  technical  and  trade  papers  the  question  of  stand- 
ard forms  of  contract  and  standard  forms  of  preparing  circu- 
lation statements. 

Later  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  took  up  the 
matter  and  developed  the  work  upon  somewhat  broader  lines. 
There  came  a  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  advertiser  for  reli- 
able statements  as  to  the  circulation  of  the  different  publica- 
tions, and  a  demand  that  these  statements  be  checked.  For  a 
long  time  these  demands  took  in  only  the  questions  of  quantity 
and  territorial  distribution  of  the  circulation.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  character  of  circulation  was  made  by 
the  Technical  Publicity  Association  in  its  work  with  the  tech- 
nical journals  in  which  methods  were  laid  out  for  the  stand- 
ardizing of  an  occupational  analysis  along  certain  lines. 

As  the  value  of  audience  became  the  subject  of  deeper  study 
the  necessity  for  some  understanding  of  the  quality  of  circula- 
tion became  more  and  more  generally  understood.  It  is  cus- 
tomary now  to  analyze  circulation  by  occupational  or  buying 
power  in  the  case  of  publications  of  more  or  less  specialized 
character,  and  to  analyze  the  methods  of  acquiring  the  circu- 
lation in  the  case  of  publications  with  a  general  appeal. 

Along  with  this  demand  for  more  accurate  information  came 
a  more  insistent  demand  for  an  adequate  check  upon  the  circu- 
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lation  figures  as  given  by  the  publisher.  The  publisher  was 
therefore  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  getting  up  special 
information  for  scores  of  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
and  the  need  for  some  standard  method  of  attaining  these  re- 
sults became  apparent.  The  matter  was  again  agitated  by  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  and  in  connection  with 
the  developments  produced  by  the  old  Association  of  American 
Advertisers,  crystallized  into  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
This  was  the  first  really  systematic  attempt  to  standardize 
methods  of  checking  the  publishers'  circulation  statements  and 
also  the  form  in  which  the  advertiser  should  receive  them. 

This  work  has  now  been  going  forward  for  some  years  and 
has  become  strongly  established.  Before  long  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  its  work  with  perhaps  some  further  modifications 
will  be  accepted  in  the  advertising  field  as  the  standard  of  report 
and  information  on  this  subject.  Necessarily  this  work  has 
called  for  some  definition  of  the  terms  used  by  advertisers  and 
publishers  in  technical  senses,  and  this  matter  of  defining  terms 
so  as  to  indicate  their  exact  technical  meaning  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  most  important  feature  of  the  movement.  This 
movement  toward  standardizing  of  circulations  is  so  important 
that  it  is  of  value  to  consider  the  forms  used  in  connection  with 
it,  as  they  are  employed  today.  A  set  of  the  forms  is  accord- 
ingly appended. 
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12.  State   percentage  of  subscription   circulation   based  on   issue  of 
in  cities  of 

100,000  and  over % 

50,000  to  100,000 %         25,000  to  50,000 'Tt 

10,000  to     25,000 */c.  5,000  to   10,000 •/i 

2,500  to       5,000 %  Under  2,500 9fc 

(PercentSKu  to  total   100'/^.) 

Actual  figures  only  to  be  given;  If  not  available,  so  state 

(This  question  not  to  be  answered  unless  an  actual  analysis  has  U-^rx  mad*  b>  the 
publisher  and  auditor  must  then  state  how  the  cla!«sitication  wh<  oMaln«'d.  and 
publishers*  working  sheets  showing  analysis  must  be  analyzed  by  te«tinc  a  suf 
ficient  number  to  insure  accuracy.     If  inaccuracies  are  found  com|.ilatiun  shsU 
Iw  rejected  and  no  percentages  given  but  conditions  stated.) 

Total  subscription  circulation  for  issue 

13.  What  is  the  class,  industry  or  field  covered  by  publication? 


ANALYSIS  OF  CIRCULATION  METHODS 
21.    Single  copy  price: 

Regular  subscription  rates:     1  year ;  2  years ;  3 

year ;  5  years 

Are  short  term  subscriptions  accepted  pro  rata? 

Special  subscription  offers:     Period  of for  $ 

•• for  $ 

"        " Years  for  $ 

"        " Years  for  $ 

(50  per  cent  of  the  regular  subacription  price  nhall  be  considered  as  a  special 
offer.) 

Rates  at  which  club  raisers  may  tal^e  subscriptions  for  this  pub- 
lication alone: 

Rate  of  $ per in  clubs  of 

Rate  of  $ per in  clubs  of 

What  special  rates  do  you  mal^e  for  renewals  or  extensions?    give 
details    


22.     (a)  To  what  extent  is  publication  returnable? 


(b)  Premiums,  contests,  etc.  (B,  I,  O)   

(If  premiums,  circulation  contests,  label  contests,  trademark  contests,  coupon  ron 
tests,  voting  or  other  contests  have  been  used  during  |>eriod  covered  by  exsntini 
tion.  give  details  and  general  nature  of  offers  and  value  as  advertised  or  sutcd 
by  publisher  of  premiums  and  prices  u^ed.) 

(State  in  IsKt  sentence  following  premium  information  that  co^t  of  preminm^ 
used  romes  within  Bureau's  definition  of  paid  subscribers,  if  not.  write  Burf^tu 
expl.iining  fully  ) 


(Premiums  to  be  continued  on  extra  page  if  necessary.) 
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22.     (c)  CanvaM«r»— (If  canvaMers  ars  employed  state  whether  in  city 
or  country,  and  if  paid  salary  or  commission  or  both) 

(d)  Were  subscriptions  obtained  from  club  raisers  (paid  by  re- 
wards other  than  cash) 7     (Explain  fully)   


(e)   Were  clubbing  offers  made  of  this  and  one  or  more  other  pub- 
lications to  subscribers?     (Describe  fully)  


Were  subscriptions  received  (other  than  their  own)  through  or 
from  other  publishers  (direct  or  through  subscription  agencies)?  (Ex- 
plain fully)    


(f)  What  percentage  of  mail  circulation  was  obtained  through  sub- 
scription agencies? 'ft 

(Thin    firrr^ntaicr   f'ltould    includt*   »ubArri|ition^    receired   from   other   publisbert. 
If  I'liKlifthrr  rt*qu««t*>.  |MTcontasp  fioiu  other  i»uliliiihrra  may  be  MutrU) 


(g)  What  percentage  of  mail  subscriptions  were  renewed?    Actual 
figures  only  to  be  given;  if  not  available,  so  state 


fOn  KiTing  aliOTi*  figure*  Mate  within  what  f»eriod  of  time  after  expiration  pubh 
rattoo  haa  rounted  a  »ul«ori|»tion  to  be  a  renewal) 

(h)  Describe  built  sales  If  any 
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22.     (J)  During  this  period  were  subscriptions  obtained  on  the  install- 
ment plan  7   

(Installment  subscriptions  are  tboae  paid  for  in  two  or  more  periodical  inatall 

menu.     State  terms  and  describe  policy.) 


(k)   During  this  period  were  subscriptions  accepted  on  trial  or 
short  term  offers?   

Were  these  subscriptions  obtained  at  pro  rata  rates  and  stopped 

promptly  at  expiration? 

(If  not,  deduct  and  explain  fully.) 


(p)   During  this  period  from  what  sources  other  than  the  preceding 
(except  direct  and  through  Newsdealers)  were  subscriptions  received? 

23.  What  percentage  of  subscriptions  (other  than  installment)  Is  in 
arrears?    As  at  date  of 

(Should  be  representatire  of  same  issue  listed  in  Par.  10) 

Up  to  3  mos. %;  3  mos.  to  6  mos. %;  6  mos.  to  1  year r^; 

Total % 

(a)  What   percentage   of   newsdealer  circulation    Is   In   mrr^mrtl 
%  as  at  date  of 

(b)  If  installment  subscriptions  are  accepted,  state  how  many  ¥rere 

served  with  the  issue  portrayed  in  Paragraph  10 

How  many  months  were  installment  subscriptions  carried  in  arrears? 

(Answer  to  above  question  shsll  be  based  on  the  total  oblifcation  assumed  by  sab 
scriber.  including  subscriptions  to  other  publications,  books,  or  merchandise  ar 
tides  sold  in  combination.  An  agreement  to  pay.  acceptance  or  note  in  payment 
for  a  subscription  shall  be  considered  an  order  or  a  confirmation  of  an  order 
only,  and  not  payment.) 

24.  Is  publication  an  official  organ  of  any  associations  (if  so  name 
them)  and  on  what  basis  do  members  of  such  associations  get  publica- 
tion ?    


(a)  Do  dues  paid  or  part  of  dues  paid  by  members  of  this  associa- 
tion entitle  its  members  to  subscription  to  this  publication? 

If  so  what  percentage? % 

(Explain  price,  etc.) 


27.     During  this  period  was  each  copy  of  the  entire  edition  of  each 

issue  uniform  as  to  its  contents  and  quality  of  paper  stock? 

If  any  exceptions,  describe  fully. 
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28.     Explanatory. 

(If  publishers'  statements  are  not  yerified  cross  out  the  first 
paragraph.     If  Terified  cro«s  out  second  paragraph.) 


audit. 


Publishers'  statements  to  the  Bureau  have  been  verified  by  this 


The  difference  in  net  paid  circulation,  as  shown  by  this  report,  as 
compared  with  publishers'  statements  for  the  period  audited,  amounting 
to  an  average  of copies,  is  accounted  for  by  deductions  made  for 


(Auditor  will  add  extra  page  if  further  explanation  is  required.) 

Net  Paid  Circulation  for  this  period  by  issues: 

Date 

Copies 

Date 

Copies 

Date 

Copies 

Date 

Copies 

•  •  •        j           • 

I 

i 

City 

Date (Auditor's   Signature) 


We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  give  no  publication  and  in  no  way 
make  use  of  the  figures  contained  in  this  auditor's  report,  which  was 
shown  us  by  your  auditor,  but  to  await  the  release  of  the  final  figures 
which  shall  be  sent  to  us  for  signature  as  soon  as  the  report  has  been 
verified  and  accepted  by  the  Bureau. 

(Publishers'  Signature) 
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PERIODICAL  MEDIA— RATES.  CIRCULATION, 

POLICIES,  ETC 

Historical 

Periodical  media  began  with  the  discovery  of  printing  and 
came  into  general  use  with  the  discovery  of  cheap  paper.  The 
earliest  form  of  periodical  media  was  the  news  letter,  which 
was  occasionally  published  in  the  centers  of  commercial  and 
political  activity  and  circulated  among  restricted  audiences  of 
the  upper  classes,  who,  for  political  or  other  reasons,  were 
obliged  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  affairs.  Following  on  this 
came  the  weekly  newspaper,  which  was  in  no  sense  similar  to 
the  newspaper  of  today,  but  rather  the  general  ancestor  from 
which  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  and  the  trade  journal  have 
all  descended  in  the  increased  ramification  of  human  interest. 

Apparently  the  merchant  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  use 
of  type  and  the  establishment  of  periodical  media  taken  advan- 
tage of  its  presence  to  announce  the  articles  which  he  had  for 
sale.  It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  copies  of  such 
media  that  practically  none  were  entirely  without  advertising 
of  some  kind.  The  value  of  the  audience,  therefore,  to  the 
business  man,  is  not  a  new  discovery,  neither  is  its  application 
new.  It  has  simply  progressed  in  accordance  with  the  general 
industrial  revolution  resulting  from  the  wide  use  of  steam  and 
electricity. 

Fundamental  Values 

The  fundamental  value  of  the  periodical  media  from  an 
advertising  standpoint,   is  due  to  the  curiosity   inherent  in 

4^ 
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human  nature  and  the  tendency  for  readers  of  periodicals, 
who  have  bought  them  for  the  value  contained  in  the  reading 
pages,  to  extend  their  curiosity  and  consequent  interest  to  the 
advertisements  and  so  become  informed  as  to  the  wares  which 
are  offered  by  the  various  individuals  comprising  the  manufac- 
turing or  selling  units  of  the  community,  nation,  or  world. 

The  beginning  of  advertising  in  connection  with  periodicals 
was  not  due  to  the  publishers  of  such  periodicals,  but  due 
rather  to  the  eagerness  of  the  merchant  to  seize  any  means  at 
hand  to  increase  the  possibilities  of  his  sales  and  to  his  recogni- 
tion of  wider  influence  which  would  obtain  from  the  use  of 
such  media.  The  doubt  which  the  manufacturer  of  today 
feels  in  regard  to  advertising  value  is  due  rather  to  his  igno- 
rance of  historical  conditions  than  to  any  definite  knowledge 
of  its  failure. 

Actually,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  value  proportion- 
ally of  each  piece  of  advertising  in  periodical  media  has  de- 
clined to  some  extent  in  the  last  twentv  vears  because  of  the 
increased  competition  in  advertising  which  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  individual  advertiser  to  secure  the  same  attention. 
The  curiosity  and  interest  which  permitted  the  reader  to  glance 
through  and  pay  some  attention  to  each  of  a  dozen  or  a  few 
dozen  advertisements  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  permit  attention 
to  each  of,  or  even  a  reasonaWe  proportion  of,  several  hundred 
advertisements.  The  number  of  objects  advanced  for  the 
interest  of  the  reader  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  impossible  for 
him  to  fix  attention  upon  more  than  a  very  small  percentage. 
Indications  are  that  this  feature  of  the  growth  of  advertising  in 
periodical  media  bears  a  somewhat  definite  relation  to  the 
value  and  that  there  is  consequently  a  point  beyond  which  it 
will  be  uneconomical  to  add  advertising  pages  to  the  publica- 
tion even  though  the  reading  pages  l)e  added  in  proportion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  pul^lisher  of  the  earlier  periodical  did  not 
desire  to  take  advertising,  but  simply  acceded  to  the  request  of 
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the  merchant,  the  space  method  of  buying  for  the  advertising 
was  the  natural  outcome.  The  merchant  who  wished  to  an- 
nounce his  wares  offered  the  publisher  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  certain  space  to  do  so,  and  the  publisher,  unwilling 
to  devote  any  time  or  attention  to  the  subject,  interested  only 
in  the  editorial  and  reading  pages,  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
offer  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  space  he  would  have 
to  give  up  to  the  advertising.  As  a  consequence,  the  cost  of 
advertising  in  periodical  media  has  always  been  based  upon  the 
amount  of  space,  although  its  value  is  based  upon  a  service 
which  has  to  do  with  a  great  deal  more  than  space  or  the  num- 
ber of  readers.  As  a  consequence  of  the  survival  of  this  old 
method  of  paj-ment  in  connection  with  periodical  media,  many 
facts  which  should  have  a  tremendous  bearing  upon  the  value 
have  only  in  the  last  few  years  been  suggested,  and  then  only 
because  the  increasing  competition  has  obliged  the  buyer  of 
advertising  to  look  more  closely  into  its  proportional  efficiency. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  in  these  days  periodicals  are  read 
as  much  for  their  advertising  as  for  the  reading  matter.  If 
this  were  the  case,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  tendency  would 
be  to  devote  certain  media  entirely  to  advertising  so  that  the 
readers  who  depend  upon  the  advertising  for  their  information 
and  conscientiously  read  it,  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  read- 
ing matter.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  that  all  advertising  up 
to  the  present  indicates  that  the  reading  of  the  advertising  is 
an  incidental  matter,  due  either  to  leisure,  to  the  presence  of 
advertising  on  the  reading  page  or  to  the  extension  of  the 
interest  over  into  the  advertising  section  so  that  curiosity  impels 
an  examination  of  such  pages.  The  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  readers  who  remember  more  than  a  very  few  of 
the  advertisements  contained  in  a  publication,  the  tendency  to 
place  advertising  next  to  the  reading  matter,  and  the  increasing 
difficulty  and  cost  of  securing  returns,  indicate  that  the  interest 
in  advertising  is  an  indirect  interest  due  to  the  public's  in- 
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creased  habit  of  reading  or  the  extension  of  interest  or  curi- 
osity which  such  habits  have  engendered. 

Ftee  Advertising  and  its  Value 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another  mat  indicates 
the  indirect  interest  in  advertising,  it  is  the  continual  attempt 
on  the  part  of  all  people  who  wish  to  influence  public  opinion 
to  secure  space  in  the  news  or  the  editorial  columns  of 
publication  in  the  hope  of  beguiling  the  reader  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  proposition  under  the  guise  of  news.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  endeavor 
to  secure  space  in  the  newspaper  or  the  editorial  columns  of 
newspapers,  among  the  special  articles  in  magazines,  etc.,  where 
there  was  no  use  of  the  advertising  columns.  Even  where  such 
spSLce  could  not  be  secured,  advertising  space  has  been  bought 
upon  the  basis  of  its  being  printed  in  the  same  tj-pe,  in  the  same 
style,  and  same  general  appearance  as  the  reading  pages.  The 
whole  histor\-  of  press  agency  work  shows  the  tendency  to  con- 
sider the  reading  pages  as  far  more  likely  to  interest  the  reader 
than  the  advertising  pages. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  demonstrate  the  value  of  such  free 
advertising,  or  publicity,  as  it  is  called.  In  order  to  appear  in 
the  reading  pages  of  any  publication  worthy  of  consideration, 
the  stories  or  articles  must  of  necessity  be  so  general  in  char- 
acter that  they  can  be  tied  to  the  particular  proposition  only 
with  difliculty.  The  editors  of  the  publication,  particularly 
since  the  advertising  revenue  has  become  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, are  on  the  lookout  for  free  publicity  material,  and  unless 
it  passes  the  rules  and  regulations  for  reading  matter  it  will 
probably  be  refused.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  free  ad- 
vertising partakes  of  the  difficulties  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  reading  matter  of  the  publication  itself. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  material  which  is  read  by  the  public  in  the 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  periodical,  very  few  things  are 
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remembered  for  more  than  a  short  time,  because  of  the  con- 
tinual crowding  of  other  interests,  of  further  reading  matter 
and  the  attention  constantly  directed  into  other  channels.  Of 
the  thousands  of  items  which  have  appeared  in  the  daily  news- 
paper for  the  current  year,  the  average  person  can  remember 
hardly  a  few  scores.  Of  all  the  matters  upon  which  writings 
have  been  made  in  publications,  the  average  reader  can  remem- 
ber but  fragments.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  free  publicity 
to  be  obtained  in  the  reading  columns  of  a  publication  can  have 
but  little  value  as  to  its  effect  upon  a  product  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  tying  the  story  to  the  product  and  of  putting  it  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  retained  upon  the  memory. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  value  of  display 
advertising  lies  in  its  identifying  repetition,  something  which  is 
lost  in  free  publicity. 

Censorship  of  Advertising  Pages 

Inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  advertising  lies  in  the  confidence 
which  will  rest  in  the  announcements  made  by  any  particular 
firm,  it  was  logical  that  the  men  who  were  engagetl  in  adver- 
tising commodities  having  intrinsic  value  in  accordance  with 
their  selling  claims,  should  begin  to  di^play  a  consideraUe  in- 
terest in  the  character  of  the  advertising  allowed  in  the  pages  of 
the  various  periodical  media.  It  became  obvious  to  the  stu- 
dent of  advertising  that  every  victim  of  an  unscrupulous  adver- 
tisement meant  not  so  much  one  person  who  would  not  believe 
the  statements  of  that  particular  advertiser,  but  one  person  who 
would  have  difficulty  in  believing  all  advertising  thereafter. 
The  amount  of  unscrupulous  and  fake  advertising  which  pre- 
sented itself  for  consideration  to  the  student  of  this  matter  a 
few  years  ago  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the 
suicidal  destruction  of  advertising  value  by  some  of  its  \cry 
exponents. 

Finally,  this  matter  became  of  such  importance  to  the  care- 
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£ul  publisher,  the  square  dealing  advertiser  and  the  intelligent 
agent,  that  in  many  of  the  most  reputable  periodicals  censor- 
ship of  the  advertising  pages  was  adopted  so  as  to  exclude  the 
unscrupulous  and  fake  methods  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  destroy  the  advertising  value.  It  was  evident  that  all 
branches  of  the  advertising  business  that  were  attempting  to 
build  up  permanent  and  legitimate  business  relations  were 
equally  interested  in  the  extension  of  this  movement.  The 
publisher  was  interested  because  the  destruction  of  advertising 
confidence  in  his  pages  meant  the  destruction  of  the  advertising 
value  and  revenue;  the  advertiser,  because  the  destruction  of 
advertising  confidence  meant  the  destruction  of.  advertising 
possibility  and  its  economy  for  his  business :  the  agent,  because 
the  destruction  of  advertising  value  meant  the  destruction  of 
advertising  accounts  and  of  his  business. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  prestige  and  for  the  tremendous 
advertising  value  secured  by  the  magazines,  women's  publica- 
tions, and  farm  journals,  has  been  the  adoption  of  an  adver- 
tising policy  in  respect  to  their  advertising  pages  which  resulted 
in  the  elimination  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  unscrupulous 
and  fake  advertisements,  and  in  many  cases  of  all  of  them. 

It  is  a  somewhat  astonishing  feature  of  the  case  that  the 
newspaper,  though  so  intimately  connected  with  the  daily  life 
of  the  public  and  possessing  such  unusual  advertising  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  history  and  purpose,  has  up  to  the 
last  two  or  three  years  practically  refused  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  censorship  of  its  advertising  pages.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  the  reform  newspapers,  it  is  somewhat  astonishing 
to  the  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  advertise- 
ments to  read  in  the  editorials  of  the  periodicals,  the  jubilation 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  patent  medicine  and  loan  shark 
and  other  fakes,  and  in  the  same  issues  to  see  their  advertise- 
ments in  the  advertising  columns. 

The  progress  of  the  immediate  future  will  show  very  defi- 
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nitely  that  the  advertising  value  of  any  particular  medium  is 
materially  affected  by  its  policy  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  adver- 
tising it  carries,  and  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  increasingly 
affect  the  income  and  the  consequent  stability  of  such  medium 

General  Division 

As  the  reading  habits  of  the  public  have  grown  and  interests 
have  ramified  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  complication  of 
human  life,  the  number  of  publications  has  increased  so  that 
they  have  naturally  divided  themselves  into  certain  general 
groups,  going  to  certain  more  or  less  well  defined  audiences,  of 
more  or  less  definite  value  to  certain  portions  of  the  business 
world,  and  catering,  because  of  particular  information  of  some 
kind,  to  certain  types  and  classes  of  people. 

Under  the  heading  '*  General  Alagazines "  have  been  in- 
cluded all  those  monthly  and  weekly  publications  which  have 
for  their  object  the  entertainment,  the  information,  the  relaxa- 
tion, etc.,  of  the  public,  covering  any  portion  of  the  field  of 
human  activities  and  containing  a  selection  of  items,  from 
poetry  and  fiction  to  special  articles  in  respect  to  important 
branches  of  the  industrial  world.  Some  of  these  publications 
specialize  somewhat  largely  upon  literary  and  critical  work, 
sofiie  upon  humor  and  some  upon  fiction,  but  the  interests  to 
which  they  cater  are  general  and  the  audiences  as  a  rule  nin 
through  all  types  and  a  good  many  classes  of  readers. 

**  Farm  Journals  ''  are  those  publications  which  are  devoted 
to  the  information  of  the  farmer  in  respect  to  his  work,  and  to 
his  entertainment  and  the  entertainment  of  his  familv.  etc 
At  one  time  such  journals  also  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the 
newspaper.  I'hey  are,  however,  now  practically  confined  to  the 
items  mentioned  and  their  circulation  is  consequently  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  fann  and  those  dependent  upon  it. 

As  a  subdivision  of  general  magazines  and  as  an  indication 
of  the  ever  widening  sphere  of  women's  influence,  there  arc  a 
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large  number  of  magazines  devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of 
women.  The  importance  of  woman  as  a  buyer,  particularly  in 
regard  to  all  matters  which  enter  into  and  pertain  to  the  house- 
hold or  the  affairs  of  the  family,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  con- 
trolling feature  in  establishing  this  large  division ;  in  fact,  all 
of  them  ^re  intended  primarily  for  the  woman  of  the  household 
because  of  her  importance  as  a  buying  factor. 

The  general  division  of  manufacturing,  production,  and 
other  branches  of  industry  into  subdivisions  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  periodicals  which  are  classed  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "  trade  and  technical  journals."  The  technical 
journals  are  those  which  cater  to  the  practice,  the  theories,  and 
the  conditions  of  operation  in  respect  to  the  branches  of  engi- 
neering and  manufacturing  fields,  mining  and  other  production 
operations.  They  relate  rather  to  the  processes  of  construc- 
tion, production,  manufacturing,  etc.,  than  to  the  processes  of 
marketing.  They  are  concerned  with  the  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion rather  than  the  efficiency  of  sale. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  journals  which  are  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  distributor,  with  the  news  of  marketing. 
with  the  conditions  of  sale,  are  termed  "  Trade  Journals  "  and 
have  specialized  upon  the  distributing  and  selling  portions  of 
the  different  branches  of  industry  rather  than  upon  manufac- 
turing and  production. 

These  journals,  appealing  as  they  do  to  special  interests, 
naturally  segregate  the  audiences  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
advertiser  to  reduce  the  waste  inherent  in  reaching  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  public  through  ordinary  channels. 

The  subdivision  of  industry  and  the  general  complication  of 
human  life  by  the  extension  of  its  departments  have  resulted 
in  a  subdivision  of  the  relaxation  operations  as  well  as  those 
connected  with  the  serious  objects  of  life,  so  that  every  form  of 
relaxation  and  recreation  is  provided  with  periodicals  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  materials  connected  therewith.     Such  peri- 
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odicals  are  termed  *'  Class  Periodicals  "  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  trade  periodicals  concerned  with  the  operations 
of  industrial  and  professional  work. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  subdivisions  of  sport,  recre- 
ation, and  relaxation  of  all  kinds,  and  the  tendency  to  standard- 
ize the  conditions  in  such  subdivisions,  as  they  are  standardized 
in  business,  large  branches  of  industry  are  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  products  used  for  the  pursuit  of  these  various  sports 
and  recreations.  Subdivisions  of  the  periodical  media  which 
segregate  the  more  interested  public  among  such  classes,  are 
ver)'  important  from  the  advertiser's  standpoint  as  they  pro- 
vide a  direct  audience  for  a  large  class  of  industry. 

Contracts,  Etc. 

As  a  logical  result  of  the  early  attitude  of  publishers  towards 
advertising  there  was  no  regular  method  of  payment  for  adver- 
tising for  a  long  period.  The  payment  for  the  advertising  was 
analogous  to  all  other  transactions  in  business  —  a  matter  of 
individual  compromise  between  the  individual  publisher  and 
advertiser  —  so  that  it  was  a  usual  thing  to  find  all  kinds  of 
rates  in  the  same  publication  with  various  methods  of  selling 
space.  This  evil  exists  even  to  some  extent  today.  Although 
it  is  usual  to  have  specified  rates  as  expressed  on  the  rate  card, 
it  is  by  no  means  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  space  in  a 
certain  publication  always  costs  the  same.  Quantity  discount 
is  usual,  extra  discounts  due  to  the  importance  of  the  advertiser 
are  usual,  so  that  the  foreign  rate  —  that  is,  the  rate  for  out- 
side advertising  in  newspapers  —  has  always  been  different 
from  the  domestic  rate  —  that  is,  the  rate  for  local  concerns. 
Frequently  there  is  also  a  patent  medicine  rate,  a  def)artmcnt 
store  rate,  and  there  are.  of  course,  the  classified  rates  —  all  of 
these  rates  being  subdivided  according  to  the  requirements  o; 
the  particular  contract  in  view. 

The  best  of  the  technical  and  trade  journal  class  of  publica- 
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tions  have  settled  the  rate  question  so  that  there  is  practically 
one  rate.  A  good  many  of  the  general  magazines  and  women's 
publications  have  also  decided  this  matter  and  arranged  so  that 
all  advertisers  pay  the  same  price  per  unit.  The  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  of  the  kind  are  far  from  any  such  desir- 
able position.  "What  is  a  newspaper  rate?**  is  a  question 
well  understood  by  any  informed  advertising  man,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  newspaper  labors. 

In  the  business  of  advertising,  as  in  every  other  line  of  indus- 
try, the  customer  who  could  make  a  contract  covering  a  period 
of  time  was  allowed  a  smaller  rate.  This  is  still  the  case  with 
most  divisions  in  the  publishing  field  so  that  the  possibility  of 
making  a  time-contract  for  a  certain  amount  of  space  is  of  im- 
portance in  securing  economy  in  rates.  A  number  of  general 
magazines  and  women's  publications  have  removed  this  dis- 
criminating feature  so  that  all  pay  alike  either  for  one  issue  or 
for  a  number.  The  space  on  the  time  contract  is,  however,  of 
importance,  involving  as  it  does  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  periodical  field  and  of  the  individual  publications. 

The  rate  which  is  to  be  paid  to  a  publication  per  unit  —  that 
is,  per  line  (the  agate  line  is  usually  the  measure) —  is  supposed 
to  be  based  upon  the  number  of  copies  circulated  and  paid  for 
by  the  general  public.  There  is,  of  course,  a  tendency  for  each 
publication  to  vary  in  its  circulation  between  one  issue  and  the 
next,  so  that  it  is  only  possible  to  take  a  general  average  in 
arriving  at  the  rate.  Matters  of  unusual  interest,  scoops,  serial 
features  involving  unusually  good  points,  all  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  circulation  and  are  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
drop  when  such  features  are  removed.  The  buyer  of  advertis- 
ing has  been  troubled  many  times  by  the  general  tendency  of 
rates  to  increase  with  the  increase  in  circulation,  due  to  such 
features,  without  decreasing  when  such  features  were  removed 
and  the  circulation  correspondingly  dropped. 

This  has  led  to  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  large  buyer 
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of  advertising  to  demand  very  specific  information  in  respect  to 
circulation  so  that  the  vahditv  of  the  rate  can  be  detennined. 
This  demand  has  been  further  intensified  bv  the  unfortunate 
habit,  formerly  very  widespread  among  publishers,  of  quoting 
figures  in  regard  to  circulation  which  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  the  actual  facts.     This  evil  is  in  process  of  removal. 

Earlier  Circulation  Conditions 

The  earlier  circulation  conditions,  therefore,  were  verv  much 
more  allied  to  the  chances  of  a  gamble  than  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  business  proposition.  Claims  as  to  circulation  were 
sometimes  cut  down  to  one-sixth,  and  less,  when  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  paper  and  printing  bills  disclosed  the  aaual 
condition.  Every  scheme  which  ingehuity  could  make  up  for 
the  padding  of  circulation  was  indulged  in.  Furthermore, 
where  circulation  was  actually  secured,  it  was  frequently  se- 
cured by  such  processes  of  sale  as  eliminated  any  interest  in 
the  medium  itself.  Premiums,  clubbing  offers,  souvenirs, 
prize  contests  —  every  conceivable  extraneous  interest  which 
could  have  been  used  as  an  incentive  to  buy  the  publication  — 
were  made  a  part  of  the  scheme  for  padding  circulation.  The 
very  extent  of  the  evil  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  its  rapid 
elimination,  and  the  buyer  of  advertising  quickly  began  to 
demand  further  information. 

Sworn  Statements 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  reliabiltiv  in  connection  with 
circulation  statements  issued  by  publications,  it  became  custom- 
ary among  the  shrewd  buyers  of  advertising  to  demand  sworn 
statements  of  circulation  based  upon  the  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  the  makinii^  of  an  oath  in  connection  with  any  such  mat- 
ter. These  sworn  statements  undoubtedly  restricted  the  pad- 
ding of  circulation  totals  and  so  proved  to  l)e  the  enterin*;: 
wedge  in  securing  needed  circulation  refomi.     That,  however. 
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did  not  indicate  in  what  way  the  circulation  had  been  secured, 
nor  whether  the  totals  mentioned  actually  had  been  issued  in 
such  a  way  as  to  seem  valuable  to  the  advertiser.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  go  further  than  the  actual  sworn  state- 
ment and  a  demand  was  made  upon  the  publisher  for  state- 
ments to  be  made  by  responsible  auditors  of  the  condition  of 
his  business  in  respect  to  circulation. 

Territorial   Analysis 

Inasmuch  as  total  circulation  simply  meant  the  number  of 
copies  distributed,  the  first  call  from  the  advertiser  was  for  a 
comparison  between  the  total  circulation  and  the  net  paid  cir- 
culation, or  the  number  of  copies  actually  paid  for,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  free  copies  to  the  total  circulation  might  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  wider  influence  of  many  classes  of  media  and  the  exten- 
sion of  their  circulation  through  large  territories  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  advertiser  to  have  some  way  of  determining  the 
relative  proportion  of  circulation  going  to  his  particular  field 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  waste  in  comparison  with  the 
net  possibility  in  respect  to  his  own  proposition.  This  deter- 
mined the  advertiser's  request  for  territorial  circulation,  di- 
vided either  by  states  or  in  some  arbitrary  way  so  as  to  illus- 
trate the  proportions  within  specified  fields.  An  extension  of 
the  same  idea  due  to  the  necessity  for  intensifying  work  in 
certain  sections,  resulted  in  the  demand  by  advertisers  for  the 
circulation  analysis  in  cities  over  and  under  certain  sizes,  this 
demand  being  dependent  upon  the  distribution  of  the  product 
and  its  influence  in  respect  to  the  population  area. 

Other  Details  of  Analysis 

The  constant  endeavor  of  the  advertiser  to  segregate  as 
much  as  possible  his  buying  of  circulation  to  agree  with  the 
people  who  represented  his  prospective  customers,  has  resulted 
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in  a  demand  for  circulation  analysis  along  many  of  the  lines 
besides  those  mentioned.  There  are  two  difficulties  in  regard 
to  circulation  buying  which  confront  the  advertiser  at  each 
step  in  his  analysis.  The  one  difficulty  is  the  impossibility  of 
estimating  the  relation  of  probable  readers  of  advertisements 
to  the  total  circulation ;  and  the  other  is  the  relation  of  the  pos- 
sible buyers  of  a  product  to  the  total  circulation.  The  constant 
demand  for  this  information  and  the  large  obstacles  in  the  way 
have  resulted  in  the  advertiser's  asking  for  analysis  of  circula- 
tion by  occupation,  by  positipn  and  by  buying  power. 

Practically  all  these  items  are  confined  to  the  general  maga- 
zines, technical,  class,  and  trade  journals.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  universality  of  the  newspaper  clientele,  together  with  its 
method  of  distribution  through  news  dealers  and  news  stands, 
makes  it  impossible  to  secure  such  information,  so  that  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  determine  it  in  the.se  cases.  Further- 
more, the  functions  of  the  newspapers  are  such  that  analysis 
of  this  kind  is  not  important  in  their  case. 

In  respect  to  the  magazines,  general  magazines  particularly, 
extending  as  they  do  over  a  wide  field  with  limited  circulation 
in  any  field,  analysis  of  circulation  from  one  or  other  of  these 
standpoints  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  measuring  the  pro- 
portion of  the  circulation  which  will  be  of  real  or  of  any  value 
to  the  advertiser. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  there  is  in  a  town  of  100,000  only  10,000 
magazine  circulation,  serious  defects  in  such  circulation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  particular  advertiser  would  so  attenuate 
the  value  as  to  make  the  strength  of  such  circulation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  of  very  doubtful  influence. 

Analysis  by  occupation,  however,  while  it  is  true  that  it  does 
in  general  illustrate  something  of  the  financial  limitations,  does 
not  illustrate  the  buying  power  because  the  terms  which  arc 
applied  to  occupations  embrace  so  many  different  classes  of 
workers  that  they  are  limited  only  within  very  wide  boundaries 
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The  statement,  for  instance,  that  a  man  is  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer is  of  no  value  in  estimating  his  buying  power  for  a  piano 
or  an  automobile,  inasmuch  as  there  are  mechanical  engineers 
working  for  $25  a  week  as  well  as  those  working  for  $25,000 
a  year,  and  the  first  are  in  the  majority.  In  fact,  thousands  of 
mechanical  engineers  are  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year  for 
tens  who  are  earning  over  $5,000.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
all  divisions  made  in  occupational  lines.  Consequently,  the 
occupational  analysis  of  circulation  is  of  value  largely  to  the 
company  supplying  products  or  materials  entering  into  the 
occupational  work  of  the  individual  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  practically  necessary  to  his  proficiency,  and  therefore  are 
secured  without  respect  to  buying  power  in  other  directions. 

Analysis  of  position  is  another  method  of  determining  the 
value  of  the  audience  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sales  work  of 
advertising.  This  method  of  circulation  analysis  is  practically 
confined  to  the  technical  and  trade  paper,  principally  because 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  circulation  of  such 
papers  is  taken  out  in  the  names  of  corporations,  and  conse- 
quently the  character  of  the  circulation  is  not  illustrated  by  the 
subscription  list  in  any  way. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  corporations  are  not 
large  enough  to  be  subdivided  into  many  departments  but 
where  the  power  is  still  centered  in  the  hands  of  a  few  so  that 
the  men  to  be  influenced  may  not  be  by  any  means  the  men 
who  read  the  publication.  For  such  papers  there  is  evidently 
no  better  circulation  analysis.  There  are  two  factors  of  im- 
portance to  the  man  who  sells :  the  person  who  buys ;  and  the 
persons  who  influence  the  buying.  The  actual  importance  of 
these  factors  relatively  varies  not  only  with  the  business  but 
with  each  particular  organization.  Analysis  of  circulation  in 
any  line  of  industry  by  the  position  of  the  subscriber  will  illus- 
trate the  percentage  of  buyers  and  the  percentage  of  those  who 
influence  buying  but  do  not  actually  write  the  order. 
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Analysis  by  buying  power  is  something  to  be  desired  but  is 
only  possible  in  certain  limited,  well  defined  and  segregated 
fields.  So  much  of  the  buying  which  is  indulged  in  by  human 
beings,  outside  of  the  bare  necessities,  and  even  in  connection 
with  some  of  these  necessities,  is  influenced  by  particular  tastes 
and  prejudices  that  it  is  not  concerned  intimately  with  the  eco- 
nomic status  in  any  particular  cases  although,  of  course,  the 
whole  volume  of  consumption  is  practically  governed  in  that 
way. 

People  who  are  in  a  position  where  the  statistician  would  say 
they  were  unable  to  buy  some  particular  article,  are  constantly 
and  continually  using  the  product  as  one  of  their  few  luxuries. 
It  is  characteristic  of  human  nature  that  some  things  which 
can  be  done  without,  or  which  can  be  purchased  in  a  cheaper 
form,  are  classed  among  the  prized  habits  and  possessions  of 
every  buying  unit.  Food  product  manufacturers  and  other 
people  supplying  articles  which  are  considered  to  be  of  high 
quality,  and  correspondingly  high  prices,  have  been  astonished 
to  find  the  enormous  amount  of  business  which  could  be  devel- 
oped in  those  sections  which  are  peopled  by  the  poorest  classes 
and  those  least  fitted  from  an  economic  standpoint  to  be  pur- 
chasers. In  fact,  this  has  become  such  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  consumption  in  connection  with  commodities  that  spe- 
cial effort  has  been  spent  to  secure  and  retain  it. 

There  are,  however,  certain  things  which  demand  a  consid- 
erable cash  outlay  and  which  of  necessity  are  constantly  limited 
to  people  having  a  certain  economic  status.  In  other  words, 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  people  who  will  buy. 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  pretty  accurate  statement  of  those  who 
cannot  buy.  Where  articles,  for  instance,  call  for  a  cash  ex- 
penditure of  a  considerable  amount  (as  in  the  case  of  automo- 
biles) it  is  possible  to  place  a  limit  of  income  below  which 
neither  the  cash  expenditure  ni)r  the  operating  expenditure 
can  be  readily  furnished,  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  although 
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the  cash  expenditure  might  be  furnished  in  individual  cases,  the 
operating  expenditure  involved  would  be  an  absolute  bar  to 
the  purchase. 

Furthermore,  even  where  there  is  no  large  operating  expen- 
diture connected  with  the  outlay,  the  very  fact  that  an  outlay 
of  such  a  large  amount  is  required,  is  enough  to  make  the 
buying  public  below  a  certain  income  negligible  as  a  portion  of 
the  business. 

Where  goods  of  this  kind  have  been  the  principal  products 
of  advertisers,  some  of  them  have  secured  investigations  from 
some  of  the  publications,  or  have  made  their  own  investiga- 
tions of  the  circulation,  based  upon  analysis  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  readers  compared  with  tax  lists,  assessments, 
and  rents.  In  one  case  where  the  investigation  was  verj^  care- 
fully carried  out,  covering  fifteen  cities  in  as  many  states,  and 
covering  twenty-five  magazines,  it  was  found  that  the  people 
who  could  spend  over  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  or  $25  a 
month  (figured  from  the  above  basis)  varied  so  much  as  be- 
tween one  magazine  and  another  that  in  some  cases  a  maga- 
zine of  100,000  circulation  represented  in  actual  numbers  a 
larger  audience  of  the  kind  required  by  the  advertiser  than  a 
magazine  of  500,000.  It  was  found  that  one  magazine  of 
approximately  150,000  circulation  at  the  time  figured  103,000 
who  could  afford  to  spend  that  amount  of  money:  whereas, 
out  of  500.000  circulation  of  the  other  magazine  only  75,000 
were  in  that  position. 

Paid  upon  the  basis  of  ordinary  space  rates,  a  page  in  the 
first  magazine  would  cost  $150.  Actually  it  would  cost  $250 
a  page,  inasmuch  as  the  space  rate  was  above  standard.  In  the 
second  case,  the  page  rate  was  $500  for  less  audience.  The 
amount  of  time  and  expense  involved  in  investigating  in  this 
way  has  confined  it  to  the  place  where  it  is  obviously  of  most 
value  and  to  a  verj^  few  publications.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  part  of  the  circulation  analysis  will  develop  as  com- 
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petition  becomes  keener  and  the  necessity  for  increased  effi- 
ciency becomes  more  apparent. 

Editorial  Policy  and  Circulation 

The  value  of  editorial  policy  as  an  indication  of  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  the  audience  has  always  been  recognized 
very  thoroughly,  although  the  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  that  influence  have  not  been  so  thoroughly  understood. 

The  character  and  style  of  the  editorial,  the  actual  phrase- 
ology which  is  used  in  all  departments  of  the  reading  pages, 
influence  the  character  of  the  audience  so  deeply  that  they  form 
today  a  most  reliable  basis  of  circulation  analysis  if  they  arc 
thoroughly  investigated  and  followed. 

Apart  from  the  editorial  policy,  however,  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  publication,  the  interests  to  which  it  responds  are 
themselves  an  illustration  of  the  publication's  strength  or  weak- 
ness from  the  standpoint  of  circulation  value.  The  interests 
of  human  beings  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  primar>'.  sec- 
ondary, tertiary,  etc.,  interests;  some  of  them  exceedingly 
strong  and  fundamental  so  that  they  are  deeply  absorbing  and 
intense;  others  so  little  affecting  the  general  attitude  upon  lite 
that  they  are  almost  academic,  theoretical,  and  both  leisurely 
and  shallow.  Between  these  lie  interests  varying  to  all  degrees 
of  intensity  and  permanency.  It  is  evident  that  the  interest 
which  the  magazine  serves  is  of  fundamental  importance  in 
determining  the  permanency  and  the  bond  of  sympathy  which 
lies  between  the  publication  and  its  readers.  In  respect  to 
some  publications  this  becomes  so  important  and  so  intensely 
a  part  of  their  audience  that  belief  in  and  reliance  upon  such 
publications  amount  almost  to  a  religion,  and  criticism  is  apt 
to  breed  a  trial  for  heresv. 

Furthermore,  the  editorial  department,  if  it  is  to  be  success- 
ful, must  of  necessity  learn  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public  so 
accurately  that  it  can  determine  just  what  the  attitude  of  the 
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audience  will  be  towards  the  material  which  goes  into  the  edi- 
torial pages.  It  knows  just  about  how  many  readers  will  be 
interested  in  any  particular  article,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
that  knowledge,  gained  painfully  by  experience,  it  intuitively 
judges  and  uses  the  material  which  comes  to  it  for  publication. 
Such  judgment  of  the  editorial  department  is  formed  by  the 
fluctuations  in  circulation,  by  the  written  expressions  of  sub- 
scribers, by  the  tangible  and  observed  results  which  follow  the 
publication  of  the  material. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  writer 
that  these  tangible  results  and  expressions  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  day  by  day  through  the  office  of  the  publication  without 
any  attempt  to  collect,  record,  and  classify  them,  so  that  some 
fundamental  rules  in  regard  to  human  interest  would  have  been 
determined  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  which  would 
so  accumulate.  Careful  study,  however,  will  show  the  adver- 
tising man  the  relative  character  and  value  of  the  different  audi- 
ences which  are  accumulating  to  the  different  publications, 
through  correspondence  with  subscribers,  fluctuations  in  circu- 
lation, etc.,  by  which  he  could  choose  the  one  or  the  other. 

Advertising  Policy  and  Circulation 

"  Advertising  is  built  upon  confidence."  The  advertising 
man  has  used  this  phrase  for  his  own  purposes,  although  it  is 
obvious  that  it  covers  the  whole  of  industry.  Advertising  is 
not  the  only  thing  that  is  built  on  confidence :  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  commerce  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  expression 
of  human  confidence  of  one  unit  in  another.  Advertising  is. 
however,  the  closest  expression  of  such  confidence  because  it 
depends  for  its  success  upon  the  written  or  printed  word  and 
not  upon  the  intervention  of  personal  contact.  Personal  psy- 
chology may  create  confidence  for  the  moment,  establishing  a 
condition  between  the  two  personalities  which  does  not  extend 
to  the  goods  or  which  does  not  survive  beyond  the  period  of 
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contact.  No  influences  of  this  kind  enter  into  advertising.  It 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  confidence  placed  upon  the  ex- 
pressed claims  of  the  one  by  the  other.  The  advertising  man, 
therefore,  has  realized  more  than  any  other  man  in  business 
the  necessity  for  fighting  all  influences  which  tend  to  destroy 
that  confidence.  Most  important  to  him  of  such  mfluences  are 
those  fraudulent  or  fake  advertising  schemes  which  are  in- 
tended to  deceive  the  public  without  giving  them  value  in  return 
for  their  money.  Such  schemes  not  only  injure  the  publica- 
tion, the  particular  victim  of  the  advertiser,  etc.,  but  they  injure 
the  cause  of  all  advertising  by  reducing  the  confidence  which 
each  victim  of  such  fake  advertisements  has  in  the  general 
value  of  advertising. 

The  necessity  for  permanency  of  profit  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness, in  order  to  acquire  the  business  and  return  upon  the 
capital,  imposes  upon  the  advertising  man  who  is  connected 
with  such  business  the  necessity  for  doing  everything  which 
will  establish  and  fix  the  confidence  of  the  public.  He  is  conse- 
quently obliged  to  become  an  earnest  reformer  in  urging  the 
establishment  of  advertising  policies  in  respect  to  all  publica- 
tions which  will  eliminate  the  bad  company  that  destroys  con- 
fidence not  only  in  its  own  value  but  in  the  value  of  those  sur- 
rounding it. 

Profitable  Business  an  **  Ethical  Matter  " 

It  is  being  slowly  realized  by  all  business  men  that  because 
of  this  necessity  for  ])crmanency,  profitable  business  can  exist 
only  so  long  as  it  serves  the  jniblic  and  consequently  it  beconie> 
what  is  still  termed  an  '*  ethical  matter/'  a  matter  of  service, 
in  order  to  be  a  thoroughly  successful  business  matter. 

The  advertising  man,  depending  upon  the  most  modem  prac- 
tice in  marketing,  depending  more  than  any  other  man  upon 
permanency  of  profit  for  the  proper  expression  of  his  work, 
must  of  necessity  he  interested  in  the  co-ordination  of  the 
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fundamental  economic  and  the  present  practical  policies.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  find  him  persistently  standing  on  the 
side  of  legitimate,  careful,  honorable  business  methods  and 
fighting  those  methods  which  are  calculated  to  destroy  rather 
than  to  create  and  build. 

Inasmuch  as  the  value  of  circulation  depends  upon  the  lx)nd 
of  sympathy  between  the  publication  and  the  5;ubscribers.  it  is 
evident  that  the  value  of  the  advertising  in  connection  there- 
with depends  largely  upon  the  confidence  between  the  advertis- 
ing page  and  the  subscriber.  As  a  consequence  the  actual  value 
per  1,000  of  circulation  is  naturally  decreased  according  to  the 
number  and  character  of  the  objectionable  advertisements 
which  are  carried  in  the  pages  of  the  medium. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  FIELD  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER.  SERVICE. 

LOCAL  PRESTIGE,  ETC. 

The  Function  of  the  Newspaper 

The  newspaper  as  a  medium  of  advertising  has  a  very  dis- 
tinct field  in  which  it  is  pre-eminently  important,  on  account  of 
both  the  reason  for  its  existence  and  the  universaHtv  of  its  u>e 
in  any  particular  community.  The  instinct  for  news  is  prac- 
tically existent  in  all  types  of  people  under  all  conditions  of 
civilization.  Where  the  illiteracy  of  a  people  prevents  them 
from  being  able  to  accumulate  their  news  through  the  medium 
of  the  daily  or  weekly  newspapers,  the  place  is  filled  (of  course 
to  a  much  smaller  degree)  by  the  gossip  which  is  carried  from 
person  to  person  with  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  entire 
district.  Of  necessity,  where  conditions  are  such  that  the  peo- 
ple in  a  community  must  depend  upon  this  method  for  the 
ne\vs,  it  is  so  meager,  so  intensely  local,  so  limited,  that  the 
want  of  ability  to  read  is  justly  considered  as  an  almost  exact 
index  of  the  ignorance  of  a  people  or  a  community. 

The  strength  of  a  newspaper  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  caters  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  instinctive  desire  for  news  which 
is  inherent  in  nearly  everybody,  and  the  same  fact  also  limits 
its  field  and  determines  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  from 
an  advertising  standpoint.  It  is  obvious  that  the  newspaper 
would  be  the  last  reading  matter  to  be  given  up  by  the  ma- 
jority of  people  if  the  opportunity  and  necessity  for  such  a 
choice  w^ere  to  be  put  up  for  their  decision.     There  are.  of 

course,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  as  to  any  other  general 
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rule  which  deals  with  human  nature;  but  the  exceptions  do  not 
disturb  the  general  tendency,  which  undoubtedly  is  to  make  the 
newspaper  (within  the  limitations  of  its  field)  a  vital  necessity 
in  the  life  of  any  people  who  are  sufficiently  educated  to  be  able 
to  read. 

The  fundamental  value  of  this  proposition  as  a  determining 
factor  in  newspaper  consideration  will  also  give  an  index  to 
the  character  and  education  of  the  community,  for  the  actual 
contents  of  a  newspaper  are  based  upon  the  desires  and  interest 
of  the  people  who  will  read  it.  The  recognition  of  this  strength 
in  the  field  of  the  newspaper  does  not,  however,  imply  that 
these  mediums  are  necessarily  of  value  in  every  campaign  of 
advertising  and  without  regard  to  the  character,  interest  and 
make-up  of  the  particular  newspaper  involved. 

Any  particular  newspaper  in  a  field  has  a  tendency  to  gather 
its  clientele  largely  from  one  or  another  of  certain  well  defined 
types  of  people.  It  is  necessary  here  to  distinguish  between 
types  and  classes.  Classes  of  people  arc  commonly  divided 
according  to  the  similarity  of  their  occupation  or  the  extent  of 
their  buying  power,  which  may  be  expressed  in  rough  general 
divisions  cither  socially  or  in  business  language.  The  type  is 
due,  however,  to  environment,  education,  temperament,  and 
heredity  considerations,  and  while  of  necessity  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  the  environment  and  occupation,  the  type  may 
approximate  the  class  distinction  in  some  cases ;  on  the  other 
hand,  types  are  not  in  the  least  correlated  with  buying  power, 
and  all  the  general  types  of  people  may  be  necessary  for  the 
exploitation  of  a  single  commodity.  In  other  words,  the  type 
division  is  a  psychological  one.  while  the  class  division  is  merely 
an  artificial  one  created  by  business  or  social  considerations. 

Types  of  Readers 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  particular  newspaper,  influenced  by 
a  certain  type  of  editorial  policy  which  runs  through  the  writ- 
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ing  of  all  news,  should  have  a  well  defined  tendency  to  attract 
to  itself  as  readers,  people  who  approximate  one  or  another  oi 
the  well  defined  types,  and  this  is  so  without  respect  to  political 
affiliations  or  opinions.  The  newspaper  which  deals  with 
news  of  a  personal  nature,  or  which  amplifies  the  personal  cle- 
ment in  all  news,  must  of  necessity  attract  as  its  regular  readers 
those  to  whom  all  interest  in  things  must  center  around  a  per- 
sonality. As  a  general  matter,  women  will  usually  be  found 
to  be  large  readers  of  such  newspapers.  That  paper  which 
seeks  in  its  gatherings  and  writing  of  news  to  play  up  the  sen- 
sational, the  unusual,  the  startling,  will  naturally  draw  to  itself 
those  people  with  whom  the  play  of  emotions  is  of  paramount 
interest,  and  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  such  a  love  for  the 
sensational  which  allows  the  emotions  free  play,  is  co-existent 
with  a  lower  order  of  intelligence  and  a  more  restricted  out- 
look, both  physically  and  mentally. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  such  newspapers  arc 
exclusively  read  by  people  who  have  little  or  no  money  to 
spend.  A  small  or  restricted  outlook,  either  in  a  mental  or  a 
physical  sense,  is  not  always  confined  to  those  whose  occupa- 
tion and  buying  power  is  of  no  importance  in  the  scale  of 
things.  Those  papers  which  endeavor  to  gather  accurately 
the  news  of  larger  interest  affecting  the  world  at  large,  and 
which  naturally  appeal  to  a  class  of  readers  who  are  to  some 
extent  (either  by  business  interest,  general  education,  tempera- 
ment or  environment)  predisposed  to  a  more  than  academic 
interest  in  things  which  have  no  immediate  effect  upon  their 
living  or  their  pleasures  —  will  in  general  require  a  higher 
order  of  intelligence  to  appreciate  and  interest,  although  this 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  larger  buying  power. 

This  explanation  of  the  tendency  of  the  newspapers  to  cater 
to  certain  types  of  people  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  that  the 
newspaper,  on  account  of  the  necessity  from  which  it  grows, 
the  universality  of  the  instinct  to  which  it  caters,  and  the  gen- 
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eral  considerations  involved,  cannot  control  entirely  the  buying 
power  of  its  clientele  or  their  value  for  a  particular  proposition. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

The  newspaper,  on  account  of  its  position  and  the  character 
of  its  reading  pages,  without  respect  to  its  policy,  is  of  neces- 
sity a  concentrating  force,  having  a  tendency  to  consolidate  the 
force  of  the  advertising  on  one  communiiy,  and  consequently 
produce  more  japid,  more  thorough,  and  more  effective  local 
stimulation.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  is 
much  effect  carried  beyond  the  borders  which  naturally  limit 
the  newspaper  published  in  any  one  particular  place.  The 
readers  of  the  newspaper  include  all  classes,  and  consequently, 
the  proportion  of  readers  of  the  newspaper  which  belongs  to 
any  one  particular  class  represents  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total. 

In  fact,  the  strength  of  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising  me- 
dium lies  in  the  same  plane  as  its  strength  as  a  general  news 
medium.  It  carries  to  the  people  those  items  of  interest  which 
in  general  appeal  to  the  whole  community;  it  cannot  devote 
more  than  a  modicum  of  space  to  interests  which  concern  only 
a  very  small  proportion  (the  covering  of  such  fields  on  account 
of  this  fact  having  been  turned  over  to  publications  which 
deal  specially  and  only  with  the  classes  involved). 

As  an  advertising  medium  also  the  newspaper  displays  its 
greatest  strength  with  commodities  which  are  of  general  inter- 
est to  the  people  and  in  more  or  less  general  use.  Where  the 
commodities  are  of  interest  and  in  use  onlv  by  a  verv  small 
and  limited  class,  the  power  of  the  newspaper  is  to  a  large 
extent  wasted,  because  its  shots  are  scattered  over  such  a  large 
number  of  people  in  comparison,  that  the  concentrating 
strength  which  should  be  of  more  consideration  is  of  necessity 
lost.  Outside  of  the  conditions  which  naturally  limit  a  news- 
paper  to  a  more  or  less  local  sphere  of  influence,  the  conditions 
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surrounding  the  newspaper  itself,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
advertising  in  it,  have  resulted  in  less  increase  in  strength  as  an 
advertising  medium  than  the  natural  advantages  of  the  propo- 
sition would  warrant.     These  conditions  are : 

1.  The  absence  of  any  definite  business  method  of  deter- 

mining rates. 

2.  The  absence  of  any  concerted  attempt  to  supervise  the 

character  of  the  advertising  accepted. 

While  there  are  many  important  exceptions,  the  newspaper 
is  the  last  stand  of  the  stock  swindler,  the  real  estate  swindler, 
the  patent  medicine  and  cure-all  fake,  and  the  rest  of  that 
brotherhood  who  have  so  long  taken  advantage  of  the  force 
of  advertising  to  separate  the  gullible  portion  of  the  public 
from  their  money  without  returning  value  in  proportion. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  this  condition  is  rapidly  changing, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  and  the 
local  advertising  clubs. 

Lack  of  Censorship  of  Advertising 

We  have  seen  in  Xew  York  City  papers  advertisements  of 
the  sale  of  stock  by  promoters  who  were  afterwards  pictured 
on  the  first  page  of  the  same  papers  as  on  trial  for  their  crim- 
inal actions.  Inconsistency  such  as  this  must  of  necessity 
breed  that  kind  of  suspicion  which  affects  very  seriously  the 
efficiency  of  all  advertising,  and  from  which,  if  it  is  ever  to 
take  its  proper  place  as  an  honorable  business,  advertising  must 
free  itself  in  all  reputable  mediums. 

It  has  long  l)een  known  and  nuist  I)e  recognized  by  the  news- 
paper publishers  themselves,  that  most  newspai)ers  have  taken 
practically  any  advertising  which  came  along  without  much 
attempt  to  investigate.  Were  this  practice  confined  to  the 
countrv  weeklies  of  doubtful  value,  it  might  Ix*  easily  tahei 
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care  of,  but  it  obtains  with  some  of  the  largest  newspapers  in 
the  country  and  there  is  apparently  neither  a  tendency  nor  a 
desire  materially  to  change  their  attitude.  We  should  not 
care  to  have  our  business  office  in  the  same  room  with  a  man 
whose  methods  were  questionable,  whose  actions  were  suspi- 
cious and  who  received  his  money  without  giving  any  value  in 
return.  If  we  did,  we  could  hardly  be  surprised  if  the  same 
suspicion  should  fall  upon  ourselves.  It  is  in  this  kind  of 
company  the  newspapers  frequently  ask  the  responsible  adver- 
tiser to  place  advertisements,  which  he  has  been  careful  to 
square  with  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  which  he  believes 
should  be  believed  by  the  public  who  read  them. 

Lack  of  Standardization  in  Rates 

From  all  the  information,  investigation,  and  careful  study 
which  have  been  made,  it  seems  impossible  to  find  that  the 
rates  in  newspapers  are  governed  by  any  regular  established 
method  of  proportioning,  nor  are  they  by  any  means  the  same 
to  different  advertisers.  An  experience  with  some  several 
hundred  mediums  of  this  class  has  indicated  the  apparent  lack 
of  any  method  of  determining  the  value  of  any  newspaper 
space  per  i,ooo  circulation.  "  A  fair  price,  one  price,  and  no 
discrimination  **  has  become  the  cry  of  progressive  politicians 
and  of  the  people  in  many  states.  Not  a  few  newspapers  have 
been  powerful  in  leading  attacks  against  discriminations  prac- 
tised by  railroads,  large  manufacturers  and  others.  It  is  hard 
to  see  any  difference  between  such  discrimination  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  newspaper  which  charges  one  advertiser  at  one  rate 
and  another  advertiser  at  so  greatly  reduced  expenditure  per 
line  as  to  be  altogether  outside  any  considerations  of  contract 
discount. 

The  newspaper  has  a  great  field.  For  a  great  many  com- 
modities it  is  the  only  medium  which  will  successfully  concen- 
trate the  local  effort  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  proper  sales 
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for  the  particular  commodity  in  question.  In  many  cases  it  is 
of  advantage  in  stimulating  local  trade.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, its  very  limitations  make  its  value  doubtful  and  it  is  not 
every  commodity  which  can  be  successfully  advertised  in  it. 
It  has  a  strong  position,  however,  and  a  large  field  and  no 
medium  can  render  a  more  important  service  in  advertising: 
but  the  newspaper  has  neglected  to  clean  its  columns,  it  has 
neglected  to  establish  its  rate  upon  an  equitable  basis,  it  has  not 
squared  its  business  policy  with  the  policy  of  the  editorial  de- 
partment, and  if  it  is  to  secure  the  prestige  in  advertising  and 
the  consequent  revenue  which  it  should  obtain,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  it  to  devote  some  time  and  attention  to  cleaning  house 
in  these  respects  so  that  the  advertiser  who  has  an  honest, 
straightforward  business  proposition  to  put  out  can  do  so  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  company  he  will  keep  and  the  equity  of 
the  cost. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

MAGAZINES,  TECHNICAL  AND  TRADE 

JOURNALS 

General  Magazines 

The  spread  of  education,  and  the  continual  accumulation  of 
wider  interests  due  to  the  availability  of  records,  and  lo  the 
possibility  of  compressing  a  large  amount  of  infonnation  in  a 
small  space,  created  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  some 
portions  of  it,  for  reading  matter  which  would  carry  out  a 
somewhat  different  idea  from  that  expressed  in  the  newspapers 
or  the  news  weekly. 

As  the  pressure  of  work  increased  through  the  simplification 
of  tasks  and  the  consequent  concentration,  the  necessity  for  re- 
laxation in  the  matter  of  reading  became  correspondingly  more 
important.  People  who  were  informed  and  experienced  on 
many  lines  felt  it  necessary  to  have  some  easy  method  of  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  progress  of  such  matters  without  being 
obliged  to  go  to  much  trouble  in  it  or  to  become  professionally 
expert.  The  interests,  the  relations,  the  general  entertainment 
of  the  public  became  continually  wider  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  introduce  periodical  media  devoted  to  these  particular  pur- 
poses. Books  were  inconvenient  in  some  cases ;  they  cost  too 
much  to  be  read  at  leisure  and  discarded  after  reading;  they 
involved  more  concentration  than  the  average  reader  was  will- 
ing to  give  except  at  specified  times ;  they  provided  no  diversity 
and  consequently  did  not  give  the  complementary  character 
that  was  required  to  offset  the  routine  daily  task. 

General  magazines,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  advertising 
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man,  came  into  being  to  fulfill  the  desires  created  by  this  state 
of  affairs.  They  were  at  first  concerned  with  developing  every 
type  of  editorial  matter  which  was  of  interest,  and  the  enter- 
taining, educational,  humorous,  pictorial,  and  special  interest 
items  were  all  contained  in  the  covers  of  the  same  medium. 
Increasing  subdivision  of  human  requirements,  increasing  com- 
plication in  human  affairs  and  increasing  population  deter- 
mined further  subdivisions  which  swung  the  editorial  policy 
to  one  or  another  of  these  lines.  There  are  now  magazines 
devoted  entirely  to  the  exploitation  of  the  humorous,  maga- 
zines concerned  only  with  the  educational,  the  serious,  and  the 
controversial,  publications  which  review  and  publications  which 
depend  for  their  interest  upon  the  pictures. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  many  of  the  publications  partake  of 
all  the  other  interests  as  well  as  the  principal  one  with  which 
they  are  concerned.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  editorial  department  to  specialize  upon  one  or 
other  of  these  general  divisions  so  that  they  shall  have  a  cen- 
tral interest.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  A  certain  per- 
sonality accumulates  around  the  periodical  medium.  It  is  of 
course  a  vague  personality  but  it  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  a  central  idea  embodying  the  reader's  conception  of  its 
editorial  policy.  The  definition  of  this  personality  is  in  fact 
almost  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  definition  of  its  editorial 
policy  along  certain  lines  and  consequently  the  clarity  with 
which  such  a  policy  can  be  visualized.  Each  of  these  types  of 
magazine  has  certain  functions  to  perform  which  make  it  more 
or  less  suitable  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  W 
used.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  divide  them  by  such 
types  in  order  to  determine  their  relative  value.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  consideration,  however,  such  differences  may  be 
neglected  and  the  general  scope  of  the  magazine  detennined 
as  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  all  the  types  of  general 
media. 
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Field  and  Functions 

The  magazine  is  in  respect  to  its  advertising  policy  comple- 
mentary to  the  newspaper,  performing  entirely  different  func- 
tions and  having  entirely  different  measures  of  value.  The 
magazine  is  extensive  territorially,  and  intensive  because  of  its 
segregation  from  a  circulation  standpoint;  whereas  the  news- 
paper is  intensive  from  a  territorial  standpoint  and  extensive 
from  a  circulation  standpoint. 

The  magazine,  through  its  special  interest  or  interests,  ac- 
cumulates to  itself  an  audience  composed  of  those  people  in 
each  community  over  the  whole  country  or  the  whole  world 
who  are  sufficiently  concerned  in  those  interests  to  be  anxious 
to  read  the  matter  in  regard  to  them  and  to  pay  for  that  read- 
ing. Considered  from  a  circulation  standpoint,  therefore,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  pick  out  from  a  general  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion those  people  who  are  interested  in  certain  special  matters 
or  whose  education  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  require  extended 
reading  over  and  above  the  reading  which  can  be  secured  from 
the  local  media.  The  magazine,  therefore,  must  operate 
through  a  larger  territory  than  the  newspaper  because  it  will 
appeal  to  a  smaller  percentage  and  to  more  specialized  classes 
of  the  population. 

The  periodical  which  deals  with  the  more  general  affairs 
covers  a  wider  field  and  acquires  by  this  means  a  prestige  which 
is  not  accorded  to  the  local  media  largely  concerned  with  and 
distributed  through  a  small  territory.  It  argues  an  impor- 
tance in  the  subject  matter  interest  which  is  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate the  territorial  differences  and  to  draw  to  it  readers  over  a 
wide  area.  This  same  prestige  and  importance  naturally  ap- 
plies in  a  measure  to  the  advertising  which  appears  therein. 
Furthermore,  it  provides  a  natural  selection  of  the  readers  who 
have  a  good  many  advertising  requirements  and  eliminates 
some  of  the  waste  which  might  otherwise  be  incurred.  It  can- 
not be  used  for  intensive  cultivation  but  it  is  a  very  important 
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factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  general  field 
which  it  covers. 

Its  place  in  the  advertising  equipment  is  very  distinct  and 
easily  defined,  as  the  functions  which  it  fulfils  to  its  readers 
carry  with  them  an  explanation  of  its  possibilities  and  its  own 
limitations.  It  is  a  leisure  time  publication  and  receives  in  this 
re^)ect  more  attention  and  probably  more  careful  reading  than 
the  local  media.  It  has  a  tendency  to  exert  a  more  powerful 
influence  upon  the  habits  of  mind  of  the  people  who  are  part  of 
its  regular  audience  and  as  a  consequence  within  the  limits  of 
its  field  its  \'alue  is  unquestioned.  It  is  valuable,  as  its  term 
implies,  for  general  advertising,  and  its  use  in  this  connection 
is  entirely  justified  and  in  fact  to  be  desired  from  the  functions 
which  it  is  capable  of  performing. 

Women*s  Publications 

The  economic  importance  of  the  women  of  the  household, 
due  to  the  percentage  of  material  in  general  consumption  which 
goes  into  the  household  or  is  influenced  by  the  women,  is  so 
great  that  all  classes  of  media  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  reiiuirenients  of  the  women,  and  certain  media  are  devoted 
entirely  to  their  needs. 

Trofessor  Hollingworth  estimated  from  his  investigations 
of  a  few  years  ago  that  the  women  either  bought  or  influenced 
the  buying  oi  80  per  cent  of  the  articles  which  went  into  the 
household,  including  the  clothing  of  the  male  members  of  the 
family,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  trend  of  recent  advertising 
that  the  attitude  of  the  woman  and  her  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  all  these  matters  is  being  more  keenly  appreciated. 

It  is  logical,  therefore,  that  a  great  many  of  the  periodicals 
which  cover  the  countr}-  generally,  and  those  having  the  largest 
circulation  for  the  numl)er  of  media,  should  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  wants,  interests  and  relaxations  of  women.  The  wom- 
an's magazine  to  the  women  of  the  household  approximates 
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the  relation  of  the  farm  paper  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  entirely 
a  matter  of  business  but  it  is  so  closely  related  with  the  prin- 
cipal objects  and  wants  of  her  life  that  it  has  ceased  to  function 
according  to  the  general  magazines  and  approximates  the  farm 
journal  or  trade  journal  in  its  action.  So  much  of  the  life  of 
the  women  of  the  household  is  represented  by  considerations 
fully  as  important  from  their  economic  requirements  as  the 
business  consideration  of  the  men,  that  information  upon  such 
points  is  not  only  valuable  but  in  most  cases  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Furthermore,  the  general  tendency  of  women's  clothing 
to  change  rapidly  from  season  to  season  in  its  style,  the  neces- 
sity for  keeping  up  with  changes  in  social  requirements,  the 
desirability  of  being  informed  upon  club  movements,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  generally  extending  horizon  of  the  women,  make  the 
women's  publication  as  nearly  a  necessity  as  anything  can  be 
which  does  not  cater  distinctly  to  the  news  instinct.  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  special  functions  of  women's  publications 
entitle  them  to  an  advertising  consideration  which  cannot  be 
given  to  the  general  media.  The  relation  between  the  sub- 
scriber and  the  magazine  is  much  more  intimate,  the  interest  in 
the  editorial  policy  much  keener  and  the  relation  between  the 
editorial  and  the  advertising  pages  much  closer,  than  is  the 
case  with  the  other  general  media. 

To  advertise  in  the  magazine  with  a  number  of  recipes  some 
of  the  material  which  should  enter  into  those  recipes  is  obvi- 
ously approaching  the  maximum  of  suggestion.  To  advertise 
labor  saving  devices  for  the  kitchen  in  the  same  magazine 
where  discussions  are  continually  taking  place  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  the  drudgery  of  the  household  comes  ver}' 
close  to  the  acme  of  periodical  media  efficiency.  The  possibili- 
ties of  relating  products  used  in  the  home  or  by  the  women 
to  the  editorial  interest  in  such  magazines  are  so  great  and  in- 
volve so  many  thousands  of  items  that  the  advertising  possi- 
bilities are  unusually  favorable. 
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The  functions  of  women's  publications  in  this  regard  make  it 
possible  to  segregate  the  work  in  connection  with  items  of  gen- 
eral consumption  for  the  household  for  prestige  and  general 
advertising  much  more  easily  than  in  any  other  class  of  general 
media. 

Of  course,  the  editorial  requirements  in  this  connection  are 
unusually  severe.  The  styles  suggested  by  the  magazine  must 
be  authoritative  and  delivered  to  the  subscriber  at  the  time 
they  are  news.  The  recipes,  the  articles  of  interest  to  the 
household,  questions  of  education  of  the  young,  etc.,  must  of 
necessity  be  developed  so  as  to  show  authority  of  the  highe>t 
type,  in  order  to  give  the  advertising  value  which  is  necessary 
to  fulfil  properly  the  important  functions  represented  by  the 
media. 

The  obvious  care  with  which  women  must  regard  everj'  item 
entering  into  the  household  affairs,  because  of  the  importance 
which  such  affairs  assume  in  their  lives,  makes  it  possible  to 
presume  their  interest  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  wom- 
en's publications  which  cannot  be  so  safely  assumed  in  some  of 
the  other  cases,  although  it  may  be  there.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  matter  of  dress  and  other  items  of 
personal  adornment,  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  product  has 
so  much  to  do  with  its  applicability  to  the  particular  individual, 
that  the  advertising  pages  conveying  these  items  to  the  reader 
are  apt  to  be  studied  almost  as  closely  as  the  reading  pages. 

These  things  all  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  women's  pub- 
lications particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the  strength  of 
their  appeal  to  women.  The  disadvantages  connected  with  this 
style  of  medium  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  general  maga- 
zine field  and  are  largely  involved  in  the  territorial  weakness  of 
the  women's  publication  from  the  standpoint  of  its  intensive 
effect  upon  sales  and  consequently  its  lack  of  influence  from 
the  standpoint  of  volume  in  respect  of  articles  of  very  general 
consumption.     This  disadvantage  is  added  to  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  some  products  by  the  lack  of  action  incentive  always 
to  be  connected  with  media  which  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  leisure  moments,  although  in  the  case  of  women's  publi- 
cations the  importance  of  the  subjects  dealt  in  to  some  extent 
offsets  this  particular  disadvantage. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  impossible  also  in  the  women's  publi- 
cations to  get  the  rapid  fire  action  which  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  sales  within  some  particular  territorial  limi- 
tations. 

Trade  Journals 

Trade  journals  are  those  publications  which  are  devoted  to 
the  dissemination  of  news*  and  the  consideration  of  questions 
relating  to  the  distributing  of  products  of  a  certain  industry 
or  products  handled  through  a  certain  line  of  distributors. 
The  grocery  journals,  for  instance,  are  papers  which  deal  with 
the  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  grocery  business  and 
are  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  business  and  not  by  the 
extent  of  some  of  the  products  thereof.  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal,  on  the  other  hand,  although  being  distributed  to 
jobbers  and  retailers  of  teas  and  coffees,  is  also  sent  to  a  line 
of  distributors  who  deal  in  many  other  products  besides  those 
covered  by  this  journal. 

These  trade  journals  are  alike  in  this,  however,  that  they  are 
not  distributed  to  the  consumers  of  a  product  but  rather  to 
those  who  buy  material  to  resell.  This,  of  course,  has  a  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  the  necessity  of  the  journal  from  the 
standpoint  of  advertising  value,  and  the  requirements  which 
it  must  fulfil  in  order  to  arrive  at  maximum  strength. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  great  interest 
between  the  trade  journal  and  the  distributor  because  of  the 
information  which  can  be  secured  through  such  trade  journals 
in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  business  Matters  which 
aifect  the  business  in  which  any  man  is  engaged  are  apt  to  be 
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of  sufficient  interest  to  make  him  pay  considerable  attention  to 
them.  As  a  consequence  the  trade  journal  is  capable  of  awak- 
ing a  very  vital  interest  among  its  readers,  such  an  interest  as 
will  establish  those  intimate  relations  in  connection  with  which 
the  highest  advertismg  advantage  is  to  be  found.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this,  however,  lies  in  the  following  out  of  a  some- 
what more  difficult  development  than  is  required  of  the  gen- 
eral magazine.  The  subjects  of  which  the  trade  journal  will 
treat  must  be  chosen  from  the  field  in  which  it  works  and  it  is 
consequently  limited  to  some  extent  in  its  editorial  scope. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  writers  who  have  the  pa- 
tience and  knowledge  required  to  enter  into  and  investigate 
the  operations  of  such  complicated  matters  as  the  details  of 
the  distributing  business;  while  very  few  of  the  men  engaged 
in  such  businesses  have  acquired  the  art  of  writing  or  expres- 
sion to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to  give  out  the  things 
which  they  have  found  of  advantage. 

Nevertheless,  some  means  must  be  found  by  the  trade  jour- 
nals of  getting  together  the  best  information  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  business  and  of  presenting  it  in  such 
shape  that  the  reader  will  understand  and  appreciate  its  value 
and  importance.  The  trade  journal  is  intended  for  his  in- 
formation and  there  is  no  incentive  for  him  to  spend  time 
with  it  unless  it  contains  such  information.  The  value  of  a 
trade  journal  can  be  almost  exactly  determined  by  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  standing  of  its  editorial  work  from  the  stand- 
point of  authority,  progressiveness.  and  accuracy.  This  re- 
lates equally,  of  course,  to  the  dissemination  of  news  in  con- 
nection with  the  industry  as  well  as  the  discussion  of  con- 
troversial points  or  elimination  of  difficulties. 

Trade  journals  vary  greatly  in  value.  Some  have  little  ex- 
cuse for  existence  except  the  complaisance  of  the  advertiser 
They  are  frequently  without  any  authority,  have  insignificant 
circulation  and  make  no  attempt  to  supply  the  industry  with 
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important  information.  The  best  of  the  trade  journals,  how- 
ever, in  most  fields  have  developed  editorial  staffs  capable  of 
entering  into  the  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  progress 
of  the  industry  and  capable  of  writing  such  investigations  so 
that  they  are  thoroughly  interesting  and  informing.  They 
have  equipped  stations  for  gathering  news  and  are  undoubtedly 
responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the  progress  made  in  their 
respective  industries  due  to  the  dissemination  of  information 
of  all  kinds  among  the  various  practitioners.  Such  trade 
journals  are  naturally  of  great  advertising  value  because  they 
have  automatically  selected  the  audience  in  any  particular  field 
so  that  they  represent  the  best  combined  intelligence  in  that 
field  and  the  most  influential  business  men  connected  with  it. 
Such  trade  journals  can  hardly  be  neglected  in  any  well  bal- 
anced campaigfn,  representing  as  they  do  the  nearest  approach 
to  maximum  efficiency  which  can  be  found  in  the  advertising 
field. 

Technical  Journals 

The  functions  of  the  technical  journals  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  functions  of  the  trade  journals  in  that  the  tech- 
nical journal  reaches  the  consumer  in  a  particular  industry  or 
line  of  human  endeavor,  approaching  him  by  reason  of  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  technique  of  his  operations.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  the  objects  of  the  technical  journals, 
therefore,  vary -considerably  from  the  objects  of  the  trade  jour- 
nals and  the  advertising  value  is  based  upon  slightly  different 
considerations.  Market  news,  prices,  and  movements  of  staple 
commodities,  and  items  of  that  kind  which  (where  reliable) 
may  form  the  most  important  part  of  a  trade  journal's  edi- 
torial matter,  have  little  place  in  the  technical  journal,  except  in 
one  or  two  special  cases. 

The  Iron  Age  has  been  quoted  as  an  authority  by  all  general 
•media  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  the  iron  and  steel 
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industry,  and  its  figures,  its  reports  and  considerations  of  the 
market,  etc.,  are  accepted  without  question.  This  paper,  how- 
ever, holds  the  unique  position  of  the  technical  journal  which 
has  through  the  course  of  time,  by  reason  of  its  editorial  effi- 
ciency and  scope,  automatically  extended  its  authority  over  the 
trade  as  well  as  the  technique  of  an  industry.  It  has  become, 
in  fact,  an  institution  rather  than  a  mere  technical  or  trade 
paper.  This,  however,  is  the  exception.  There  are  indeed 
very  few  industries  which  combine  the  technical  and  trade 
features  in  the  same  way  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  does 
and  there  is  a  possibility  in  very  few  cases  for  the  technical 
journal  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  trade  journal. 

The  questions  of  thoroughly  controversial  nature  as  to  prac- 
tice, and  discussion  as  to  materials,  etc.,  naturally  occupy  much 
more  editorial  space  in  the  technical  journals  than  they  can  be 
expected  to  occupy  in  the  trade  paper.  The  technical  papers 
of  manufacturing  must  of  necessity  dissect  such  operations, 
gather  from  the  industry  as  a  whole  the  most  efficient  methods 
adopted,  and  discuss  these  as  well  as  the  principles  and  theories 
which  lie  behind  them.  The  editing  of  a  technical  journal  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  of  the  highest  advertising  value  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  requires  the 
liighest  type  of  editorial  capacity. 

The  technical  journal  is  similar  to  the  trade  journal  in  that 
it  automatically  segregates  the  audience,  confining  it  within 
certain  limits  either  in  a  particular  industry  or  in  connection 
with  a  specified  occupation.  Automobile,  Horseless  Age,  and 
other  motor  papers  are  examples  of  technical  journals  relating 
to  an  industry.  Pozi'er,  Practical  Engineer,  A9uerican  Machin- 
ist, etc.,  are  examples  of  technical  papers  devoted  to  a  specified 
occupation,  which  may  enter  into  a  great  many  industries  and 
cover  a  great  many  different  problems. 

The  value  of  either  method  of  conducting  the  technical 
journal  from  the  standpoint  of  an  advertising  medium  depends 
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almost  entirely  upon  the  industry  which  is  to  be  advertised. 
In  most  large  manufactures  the  products  which  enter  into  the 
equipment  of  manufacture,  etc.,  are  classified  according  to  spec- 
ified occupations  rather  than  the  industries  for  which  they 
are  used,  so  that  there  is  large  scope  for  technical  papers  which 
follow  the  lines  of  specified  occupations.  In  some  industries 
the  equipment  is  almost  altogether  specified  by  the  industry 
itself,  and  in  this  case,  of  course,  the  technical  paper  must  fol- 
low the  lines  of  industry  rather  than  occupational  lines. 

The  present  strength  of  the  technical  journal  lies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  editorial  staff  so  that  they  understand  the 
problems,  the  needs  and  the  circumstances  of  the  occupations 
or  industries  to  which  they  cater,  and  are  able  to  develop  a 
really  authoritative  standpoint.  There  are,  of  course,  in  the 
technical  field  a  great  many  journals  which  are  of  no  partic- 
ular value  from  the  standpoint  of  authority  or  editorial  infor- 
mation. These  exist  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  investiga- 
tion by  the  advertiser  and  because  in  these  days  of  multifarious 
writings  it  is  possible  to  assemble  a  superficially  attractive 
paper  with  the  proper  array  of  clippings.  Such  journals  have 
no  place  in  any  advertising  scheme.  The  more  important  tech- 
nical journals,  however,  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  their 
value  in  respect  to  the  particular  fields  which  they  cover  to 
make  their  selection  largely  a  matter  of  adjustment  to  the  par- 
ticular campaign  or  marketing  plan  which  is  under  considera- 
tion. 

Copy  Service 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  technical  journal 
and  its  sale  of  advertising,  where  that  commodity  represented 
a  value  almost  impossible  to  determine  and  where  the  advertiser 
was  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  it  became 
necessary  to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  different  advertising  accounts.     In  those  days  90  per  cent 
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of  the  advertisers  in  technical  journals  were  content  with  a 
standing  advertisement  which  expressed  without  change  of 
copy  or  layout,  about  what  was  to  be  found  on  the  visiting  card 
of  the  concern  in  question.  From  time  to  time  the  technical 
journals  themselves  induced  the  advertiser  to  change  this  card 
and  to  put  in  copy  which  was  changed  from  issue  to  issue.  In 
some  cases  this  development  was  followed  up,  copy-writers 
were  engaged,  investigations  were  made  into  the  field  of  the 
paper,  the  audience  was  dissected  as  much  as  possible  and  a 
free  service  to  advertisers,  intended  to  increase  the  value  of 
their  advertising,  was  started  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
more  advanced  publications.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  tech- 
nical journals  steadily  refused  to  pay  commission  to  the  ad- 
vertising agent,  contending  that  they  had  to  secure  the  business 
themselves,  it  was  necessary  in  some  cases  to  put  in  service  in 
order  to  offset  the  services  advanced  by  the  advertising  agent 
for  general  media.  Some  of  these  copy  service  departments 
have  been  notably  successful,  while  others  have  proved  to  \ye  of 
little  importance.  The  value  of  the  service  seems  to  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  audience  has  been 
considered  and  dissected  and  consequently  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  understood  by  the  copy  service  department  so  that  they 
can  be  sure  of  getting  the  viewpoint  which  will  interest  the 
audience. 

Special  Service 

Special  service  in  connection  with  requirements  or  possibili- 
ties in  the  development  of  business  along  the  particular  indus- 
try or  occupation  in  question,  has  been  used  by  some  of  the 
more  important  and  progressive  journals  and  in  some  cases 
the  investigations  have  been  carried  out  with  the  advertisers 
so  that  the  advertiser  can  secure  maximum  value  from  his 
advertising.  Up  to  the  present  this  service  has  not  assumed 
any  important  place  in  connection  with  the  technical  journal 
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work,  but  the  general  trend  of  advertising  and  the  effort  which 
is  being  made  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  a  business  much 
more  closely  before  entering  into  and  conducting  a  campaign, 
will  undoubtedly  make  developments  along  this  line  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  bring  into  greater  prominence  special 
service  in  the  investigation  of  these  different  fields.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  publisher  is  such  that  it  is  easy  for  him  to  get  in 
touch  with  many  conditions  in  an  industry  or  occupation  which 
may  be  difficult  for  the  manufacturer  to  determine,  and  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  up  to  the  present  he  has  developed  this 
possibility  to  so  slight  an  extent. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
OUTDOOR  Ax\D  OTHER  FORMS  OF  ADVERTISING 

Historical 

The  earliest  method  of  advertising  was  the  sign.  Excava- 
tions made  in  various  parts  of  the  world  bringing  to  light  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  earlier  civilizations,  have  shown  that  it 
has  been  customary  in  all  ages,  wherever  any  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  attained,  to  designate  by  a  symbol  either  the  occu- 
pations or  the  products  made  in  a  certain  place  or  by  a  certain 
individual. 

Advertising  by  signs  was,  of  course,  carried  ver>'  much 
further  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  notices  of  games  in 
the  arena,  of  gladiatorial  and  other  spectacles  and  of  events  of 
all  kinds  were  added  to  the  signs  which  denoted  the  character 
of  the  stores.  These  earlier  symbols  developed  on  the  one 
side  into  the  outdoor  advertising,  and  on  the  other  side  into  the 
trade-mark  protection  for  goods. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  cheap  paper  and 
also  until  the  general  increase  in  the  art  of  printing,  there 
was  little  use  in  attempting  to  extend  the  sign  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  population  could 
read  or  write.  As  education  spread  and  more  of  the  popula- 
tion became  versed  in  reading  and  writing,  the  use  of  signs  to 
announce  all  kinds  of  sales,  all  kinds  of  events,  to  g^ve  notice 
of  legal  action,  governmental  proceedings,  etc.,  extended  very 
rapidly,  until  today  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  methods  of 
advertising. 

468 
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Influence  of  Signs 

The  sign  has  been  associated  for  years  and  even  centuries 
with  two  definite  functions  which  have  determined  its  value  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  past  and  which  influence  its  present  value. 

The  sign  has  always  shown  either  where  a  thing  could  be 
secured  or  at  what  time  it  must  be  secured,  or  both.  It  has. 
therefore,  been  conspicuous  all  through  its  history  because  of 
its  determination  of  the  place  and  its  suggestion  as  to  time. 
Until  it  was  so  generally  taken  up  by  advertisers  it  was  prin- 
cipally used  over  the  doors  where  various  products  were  kept 
or  to  notify  the  public  that  certain  things  would  happen  at  a 
given  time  and  place.  Services  of  a  religious  character,  an- 
nouncements, political  meetings,  educational  gatherings,  all 
kinds  of  matters  of  general  interest  were  made  known  to  the 
public  by  reason  of  outdoor  advertising  in  the  form  of  bills 
posted  on  the  walls  or  convenient  places.  Even  now  a  large 
part  of  the  outdoor  advertising  in  any  city  is  devoted  to  the 
dissemination  of  news  in  regard  to  matters  which  must  be 
taken  advantage  of  within  a  certain  time  and  place,  in  order 
to  be  secured  at  all. 

While,  of  course,  the  general  use  of  the  poster  has  to  some 
extent  destroyed  the  suggestion  which  arose  with  its  entire 
association  with  such  matters,  nevertheless  this  association  of 
ideas  is  still  active  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  poster  as  an  advertising  medium.  By  the  very  condi- 
tions of  its  use  it  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question  as  an  educa- 
tional proposition.  The  necessity  for  telling  the  story  at  a 
glance  so  that  literally  "  he  who  runs  may  read  "  precludes  any 
argument  or  reasoning  which  forms  the  basis  of  educational 
endeavor. 

The  sign  in  fact  must  arrest  attention  by  the  simplicity  and 
broadness  of  its  design  and  character,  drawing  attention  to  the 
products  of  the  store  so  that  it  will  not  only  arrest  attention  but 
also  suggest  the  necessity  for  immediate  action.     It  has  been  so 
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constantly  used  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  something  will  be  done 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  that  a  subconscious  spur  to  action  is 
almost  imperative.  These  functions  of  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing make  it  of  great  importance  for  intensive  stimulation  of  the 
sale  of  products  of  general  consumption.  Where  considerable 
educative  effort  has  been  spent  upon  a  territory  or  a  commod- 
ity with  apparently  little  result,  some  well  calculated  outdoor 
advertising  by  its  subconscious  insistence  upon  action  has 
drawn  this  educative  effort  into  actual  sales.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  this  method  of  advertising  to  change  a  buying 
habit  until  some  educative  effort  has  been  made  so  that  much 
knowledge  of  the  product  has  already  been  gained.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  respect  to  advertising  akin  to  the  salesman's  closing 
talk,  calculated  to  bring  to  a  head  the  work  which  has  been 
pr<^essing  favorably  but  without  action  theretofore.  This 
docs  not  mean  that  action  cannot  be  secured  by  the  other 
media  of  advertising.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  the  whole 
history  and  development  of  the  sign  and  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising has  had  a  tendency  to  associate  it  with  the  necessity  for 
action  in  such  a  way  that  it  presents  a  logical  medium  for  the 
final  development  of  intensive  stimulation. 

Values 

In  the  great  development  in  the  outdoor  advertising  field, 
the  business  has  divided  itself  into  four  distinct  branches,  each 
branch  being  subject  to  different  conditions  and  covered  by 
different  practical  experiences.  They  are  painted  bulletins. 
posters,  electric  signs,  and  enameled  or  lithographed  signs. 

Painted  bulletins  are  made  of  boards,  metal-faced  as  a  rule. 
placed  alongside  the  streets  or  roads,  along  the  tracks  of  rail- 
roads, on  the  roofs  of  buildings,  and  other  convenient  and  de- 
sirable locations.  They  range  from  12  to  48  feet  long,  gen- 
eral sizes,  though  special  boards  are  built  as  long  as  75  feet 
for  lease,  while  they  are  built  in  all  sizes  for  the  individual 
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ownership  of  a  single  advertiser.  The  location  for  most  of 
these  signs  is  leased  by  companies  who  undertake  to  erect  the 
boards,  paint  them  with  the  advertiser's  design,  maintain  them 
and  keep  them  in  proper  condition.  For  most  of  the  boards 
alongside  railroads  and  roads  the  charge  is  made  per  square 
foot  of  space,  but  in  cities  for  special  locations  and  other  points 
of  particular  advantage,  a  special  charge  is  made  for  the  pre- 
ferred position. 

On  account  of  the  conditions  required  by  the  character  of  the 
signs,  it  is  usual  to  make  contracts  for  a  period  of  a  year  or 
more  to  include  repainting  within  six  months  or  one  year.  It 
is  not  possible,  with  this  method  of  advertising  —  without 
special  arrangements  —  to  secure  a  change  of  copy  more  fre- 
quently than  yearly,  or  at  each  painting,  although  special  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  at  times  for  this  purpose.  In 
many  places  the  signs  have  been  arranged  in  the  best  form  by 
building  panels,  concealing  supports,  and  effecting  decorative 
framework  to  eliminate  the  objections  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced at  times  against  the  unsightly  appearance  of  advertising 
boards  alongside  city  streets. 

In  the  buying  of  painted  bulletin  advertising,  it  is  possible  to 
buy  either  by  particular  location  or  by  asking  for  a  showing  in 
particular  localities  —  or  along  certain  railroads  or  highways. 
Inasmuch  as  most  of  this  advertising  grew  up  through  local 
requirements,  it  became  necessary  for  the  local  concerns  to 
form  an  association  through  which  it  is  possible  for  the  larger 
advertiser  to  use  this  form  of  advertising  all  through  the  coun- 
tr>%  without  being  obliged  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  local 
establishments,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  co-ordination  which 
should  be  secured  in  such  a  campaign.  The  value  of  this 
form  of  advertising  varies  very  considerably  with  the  character 
of  the  products  to  be  advertised.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine its  value  per  se,  without  an  examination  of  merchandis- 
ing, and  the  way  in  which  the  product  is  used. 
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The  function  of  the  painted  bulletin  is  to  act  as  a  constant 
reminder,  easily  read  and  easily  seen,  of  the  fact  that  a  product 
is  on  the  market  and  with  some  suggestion  of  its  quality,  in- 
duced by  the  character  of  the  design  and  the  wording.  From 
the  fact  that  copy  can  be  changed  very  infrequently,  it  is  of 
course  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  form  of  advertising  to  be 
of  any  educational  value,  and  it  therefore  ser\'es  its  purpose 
when  it  is  used  for  the  general  publicity  of  the  matter,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  identification  in  connection  with  other 
public  efforts. 

In  connection  with  some  necessities  for  which  painted  bulle- 
tins are  used,  the  value  of  the  location  is  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  boards.  In  other  cases  the  number  of  boards  secured 
may  be  greater  than  the  value  of  single  locations.  For  in- 
stance in  the  automobile  business,  in  covering  touring  roads  in 
various  sections  of  the  countrv,  boards  which  are  head  on  to 
the  road  and  are  in  such  a  position  that  they  are  directly  in  the 
field  of  vision  of  the  driver,  have  been  found  to  possess  a  great 
advantage  in  advertising  value.  Such  boards  are  therefore  to 
be  sought  in  cases  of  this  kind,  rather  than  merely  a  number  of 
boards  on  a  particular  road. 

The  question  of  design  is  very  important  in  connection  with 
painted  bulletins.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with 
hand-painting,  the  design  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  suit- 
able for  quick  identification  at  a  considerable  distance,  without 
any  small  wording,  and  developed  along  such  broad  lines  both 
as  to  style  and  number  of  colors  that  the  effect  of  the  design 
and  wording  will  impress  itself  on  the  mind,  with  little  or  no 
effort.  The  extensive  use  of  painted  bulletins  for  all  kinds  of 
business  illustrates  their  value  under  given  conditions,  when 
they  are  advantageously  situated,  and  in  connection  with  a 
definite  kind  of  product.  They  are.  of  course,  valuable  in 
proportion  as  the  product  can  be  used  by  the  general  public 
who  pass  along  the  highways  or  the  railroads.     Their  value 
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decreases  according  as  the  number  of  people  who  could  use 
them  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  total  population. 

In  the  buying  of  outdoor  advertising,  however,  so  many 
factors  enter  into  the  question  of  price,  and  so  many  items 
influence  the  question  of  value  that  it  is  not  possible  to  buy 
such  advertising  with  the  accurate  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
bought,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  advertising  equipment. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  people  who  can  see  the  sign  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  except  in  a  few  special  cases  where  they 
arc  so  placed  as  to  govern  thoroughfares,  in  which  event  the 
number  can  be  averaged.  The  number  of  people  who  will  see 
the  ordinary  outdoor  sign  or  poster,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
guesswork  and  the  exact  influence  of  the  sign  can  never  be 
determined. 

In  the  second  place,  the  surroundings  of  the  sign,  whether  it 
is  in  the  middle  of  other  signs,  whether  it  is  at  a  height  or 
dose  to  the  ground,  whether  it  is  in  a  narrow  or  wide  thor- 
oughfare, the  speed  of  the  traffic  past  it,  all  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  advertising  value  which  is  none  the  less  important 
because  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  recognized.  It  has  been 
customary,  particularly  in  the  use  of  outdoor  advertising,  to 
accomplish  by  volume  rather  than  by  selection.  In  the  old 
days  when  it  was  intended  to  advertise  a  sale,  to  give  notice 
of  acticui  in  the  courts,  or  to  advertise  coming  amusements,  it 
was  customary  to  place  the  bills  anywhere  and  everywhere  in 
the  hope  that  volume  would  accomplish  the  necessary  regis- 
tration and  provide  insistence  upon  action  which  alone  would 
give  the  required  result.  The  competition  for  signs,  the  neces- 
sity for  leasing  ground  or  space  for  them,  and  the  general  ten- 
dency for  restrictions  to  be  imposed  upon  them  in  most  com- 
mtmities  have  somewhat  limited  the  number  which  can  be  used ; 
although  even  now  it  is  customary  to  consider  bill-boards  or 
printed  signs  from  the  standpoint  of  volume  rather  than  selec- 
tion.    The  number  of  factors  which  enter  into  the  value  of  a 
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particular  sign  or  poster  have  not  been  determined,  except  the 
certainty  that  results  can  be  obtained  by  posting  bills  and  by 
putting  up  printed  signs.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  ad- 
vertisers, save  those  who  because  of  the  character  of  their  serv- 
ice use  that  method  alone,  can  determine  the  actual  results 
secured  from  the  accumulation  of  signs  and  posters  in  a  given 
territorv. 

If  the  knowledge  of  results,  or  operation  of  any  particular 
equipment  was  of  such  an  indefinite  and  general  character  in 
connection  with  any  other  part  of  the  business  except  the  ad- 
vertising or  merchandising  end.  there  would  be  very  little  pos- 
sibility of  the  method  being  continued  unless  further  evidence 
could  be  secured. 

Bill-Posters*  Association 

So  long  as  the  use  of  posters  was  to  be  secured  only  through 
local  individuals  who  controlled  the  general  spaces  devoted  to 
such  purposes,  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  properly  to  arrange 
for  advertising  by  this  medium  in  many  localities.  As  the  pos- 
sibilities of  national  advertising  or  general  advertising  grew 
and  the  use  of  posters  in  this  connection  became  of  more  and 
more  importance,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  several  thou- 
sand different  people  in  tlie  handling  of  such  poster  campaigns 
became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  it  was  evident  that  some 
other  scheme  was  necessarv.  The  consideration  of  this  matter 
finally  led  to  the  gathering  together  of  all  the  local  bill-posting 
firms  into  an  association  of  bill-posters,  with  agreements  cov- 
ering the  general  use  of  posters  in  such  a  way  that  a  general 
advertiser  can  now  make  arrangements  with  one  representa- 
tive of  the  bill-posters'  association  to  handle  all  the  posting 
which  he  expects  to  do  over  the  entire  country.  The  condi- 
tions i^overnin^  postinf^  service  have  improved  very  rapidly 
since  this  association  was  formed,  as  the  field  has  been  stand- 
ardized to  a  ,^reat  extent  and  it  is  possible  to  get  showings  in  the 
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different  localities  which  more  nearly  represent  a  standard  cam- 
paign. 

Of  late  years  in  this  country  an  increasing  agitation  has  been 
working  against  the  unrestricted  or  practically  unrestricted 
use  of  bill-boards,  on  account  of  disfigurements  of  the  land- 
scape, and  their  alleged  nuisance  and  sometimes  damage  in 
cities.  There  seems  to  be  a  slightly  growing  opinion  on  the 
part  of  a  small  section  of  the  population  against  this  use  of 
signs  and  bill-boards  without  any  restrictions  whatsoever  upon 
their  size,  upon  the  number  or  upon  the  character.  From  time 
to  time  ordinances  have  been  introduced  in  various  civic  bodies 
designed  to  regulate  this  part  of  advertising  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  use  of  bill-boards  or  out- 
door signs  will  be  subject  to  strict  regulation  as  to  size  and 
location. 

In  some  of  the  European  countries  the  limitation  of  posters 
in  cities  has  been  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  all 
posters  are  of  uniform  size,  practically  the  size  of  a  one-sheet 
poster,  and  the  spaces  reserved  for  them  are  comparatively  few 
and  carefully  designated.  These  regulations  have  had  one 
effect  which  has  been  of  more  advantage  than  any  other,  and 
that  is,  the  necessity  of  accomplishing  by  artistic  work  what 
has  heretofore  been  accomplished  in  this  country  largely  by 
size  of  poster.  The  uniformity  of  size  naturally  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  artist  to  secure  any  advantage  in  that  direction 
and  only  the  study  of  the  poster  by  competent  artists  made  it 
possible  for  the  advertising  value  to  be  secured  therefrom. 
In  all  the  European  countries,  but  particularly  in  France  and 
England,  the  poster  artist  is  an  artist  of  established  reputation 
who  has  made  a  study  of  poster  work  just  as  another  artist  has 
studied  mural  decoration  or  portrait  work.  As  a  consequence 
the  European  posters  are  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  as  interest- 
ing from  an  artistic  standpoint  as  they  are  apparently  effective 
from  an  advertising  one.  , 
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Posters 

This  term  applies  to  all  papers  used  for  pasting  upon  boards 
wherever  and  in  whatsoever  size  ihey  may  be  used.  It  has, 
however,  in  the  growth  of  the  advertising  business,  become 
generally  accepted,  as  referring  to  the  twenty-four  sheet  post- 
ers adopted  as  standard  by  the  poster  advertising  interests  and 
maintained  by  concerns  of  this  kind  all  over  the  country. 
Poster  locations  regularly  built  and  maintained  by  bill-posting 
companies  are  to  be  found  in  all  cities  and  towns  of  any  import- 
ance, and  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  possibility  of  fairly 
complete  general  appeal  to  a  section  of  the  country  or  na- 
tionally. 

Poster  advertising  is  much  more  flexible  than  any  other  form 
of  outdoor  advertising.  It  permits  of  a  monthly  change  of 
copy,  short  and  long  campaigns,  and  can  be  carried  out  either 
sectionally  or  nationally.  It  is  therefore  not  a  reminder  or 
identification  form  of  advertising  but  a  stimulant  to  action, 
localizing  the  appeal  and  tying  it  up  with  the  direct  incentive  to 
purchase.  It  is  not  an  educational  form  of  advertising  because 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  used  and  the  impossibility 
of  concentrated  attention.  Used  for  the  functions  which  it 
could  be  expected  to  perform,  however,  it  is  a  valuable  method 
of  publicity  for  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  products  bought 
by  the  general  public  and  used  by  them  intimately.  The  use  of 
this  form  of  advertising  has  developed  \er\  largely  in  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years  and  the  understanding  of  its  functions  has 
resulted  in  a  development  of  its  art  as  well  as  its  general  im- 
provement. The  old  circus  style  poster  is  passing  and  the 
new  simple,  attractive,  flat  color  poster  which  has  long  been  in 
use  in  Europe  is  rapidly  replacing  it. 

1'he  last  few  years  have  seen  a  very  rapid  and  encouraging 
development  of  poster  art  in  this  country  and  some  of  the  work 
which  is  appearing  on  the  hill-hoards  today  is  of  a  very  excel- 
lent character.     The  illustrations  shown  will  indicate  how  far 
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we  have  traveled  from  the  old  circus  poster  and  the  hope  for 
future  artistic  development,  which  these  advances  indicate. 

Illuminated  Bulletins  and  Posters 

In  connection  with  the  more  careful  erection  of  bill-boards 
and  bulletins,  giving  the  panel  eflfects.  separation  of  the  adver- 
tising, and  the  concealed  parts  and  general  decorative  designs, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  possibilities  of  illumination  to 
add  to  the  hours  of  daylight  several  of  the  evening  hours  as 
advertising  possibilities.  For  this  purpose  in  many  of  the  cit- 
ies special  bulletin  boards  and  bill-boards  have  been  erected  for 
the  use  of  painted  signs  and  poster  advertisers  with  illumina- 
tion directed  upon  the  boards  so  that  the  design  should  appear 
as  readily  at  night  as  in  the  daytime.  This  has  had  the  effect  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  night  life  of  people  in  the  cities,  so  that 
the  value  of  the  bulletins  or  poster  advertisements  could  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  hours  of  entertainment  to  the 
hours  of  the  daytime.  Inasmuch  as  the  people  of  the  cities 
are  to  a  large  extent  free  from  their  labors  during  the  evening, 
the  value  of  the  illuminated  poster  and  bulletin  is  very  much 
bigger  than  the  value  of  advertising  of  the  same  kind  which 
can  be  seen  only  during  the  period  of  daylight. 

Electric  Signs 

Electric  signs  are  the  most  recent  development  in  outdoor  ad- 
vertising and  by  all  odds  the  most  spectacular.  Broadway. 
New  York,  from  23rd  Street  to  59th  Street  would  be  scarcely 
as  well  lighted  as  the  principal  street  of  many  a  much  smaller 
city  were  it  not  for  the  large  numl)er  of  advertising  electric 
signs  which  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  The  electric  sign 
at  first  merely  spelled  out  in  electric  light  the  name  of  the  article 
or  firm  that  was  being  exploited.  Competition  in  attention, 
however,  created  the  necessity  for  moving  characters  in  such 
sigfns  until  some  of  the  most  spectacular  are  exceedingly  com- 
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plicated  in  design  and  furnish  an  enormous  number  of  move- 
molts.  The  movements  are,  of  course,  secured  by  succeeding 
COntlKts  produced  by  a  revolving  '*  Flasher/*  as  it  is  termed,  so 
thit  different  bulbs  or  sections  light  up  at  different  periods. 
TUp  demand  for  spectacular  movement  reached  such  a  stage 
^Iffat  co-operative  signs  have  been  built  employing  complicated 
djiipis  and  scenery  with  the  different  advertisers  appearing 
aftOllFe.  The  sign  called  the  "Leaders  of  the  World  "  was 
piB0iitfy  the  most  prominent  of  these,  the  spectacular  part  of 
din  digll  showing  a  chariot  race  and  a  panel  above  giving  the 
liMMs  of  the  different  advertisers. 

^Tkcre  are  a  great  many  other  purposes  for  which  outdoor 
iiwrHsing  is  used  besides  those  noted  in  the  previous  head- 
ijlp.  These  purposes  are  not  organized  under  one  general 
qjPSlefn,  nor  is  it  possible  to  make  any  general  division  of  them. 
ft)r  this  reason  they  are  usually  included  under  some  other 
heading,  such  as  "  Manufacturer's  Aid  to  Dealers,"  "  Window 
I^iiay/'  and  similar  propositions.  They  are  merely  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  in  order  that  the  reader  may  note  them 
as  actually  a  part  of  the  outdoor  advertising  work. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

DIRECT  MAIL  AND  HOUSE  ORGANS 

Introductory 

What  is  termed  direct  mail  advertising  has  no  technical  spe 
cialization,  strictly  speaking.  It  has  become  a  specialized  oc- 
cupation because  of  the  volume  and  diversity  of  the  work 
rather  than  because  of  functioning  through  a  series  of  special 
factors.  A  great  deal  of  the  material,  therefore,  which  will 
be  required  for  a  study  of  this  method  of  advertising  is  con- 
tained in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  human  interest,  the  con- 
struction of  copy,  and  the  elements  of  advertising  display.  All 
the  present  chapter  attempts  to  do  is  to  outline  some  of  the 
developments  and  practice  which  have  come  from  the  wide  use 
of  this  general  division  of  advertising  work. 

Functions  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising 

Furthermore,  the  functions  of  direct  mail  advertising  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  material  employed 
The  function  of  a  sales  letter  is  entirelv  different  from  the 
function  of  a  mailing  card,  while  this  varies  in  turn  from  the 
booklet  and  the  circular.  The  functions  of  none  of  these  in 
any  way  agree  with  those  of  the  house  organ.  They  perform 
dififerent  sections  of  the  work  and  they  are  useful  for  different 
reasons. 

The  sales  letter  is  a  personal  communication  growing  out  of 
the  correspondence  method  of  conducting  business.  While  the 
use  of  certain  mechanical  devices  makes  it  unnecessarv  to  write 
each  communication  separately,  the  function  of  the  letter  rc- 
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mains  personal;  the  point  under  discussion  is  treated  not  as  a 
public  matter,  but  as  a  private  matter  between  two  individuals 
or  two  concerns.  The  letter  is  efficient  according  as  it  ex- 
presses this  personal  quality. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  gone  on  in  advertising  circles 
regarding  the  relative  efficiency  of  printed  matter  and  letters. 
There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  advantage  gained  by  filling  in  letters,  by  giving  them 
a  pen  signature,  and  by  the  degree  with  which,  in  physical 
appearance,  they  resemble  an  individual  typewritten  letter. 
These  controversies  indicate  that  we  have  been  misled  into  con- 
fusing the  physical  appearance  of  a  piece  of  advertising  mat- 
ter w^ith  its  functions.  The  fact  that  a  piece  of  advertising 
copy  is  written  on  a  letter-head  and  addressed  does  not  make  it 
a  letter ;  neither  does  the  fact  that  it  is  printed  make  it  any  the 
less  a  letter  if  it  is  fundamentally  performing  that  function. 

A  communication  of  President  Wilson  addressed  to  the 
American  citizens  is  still  a  personal  communication  to  each 
and  every  citizen  although  it  would  naturally  be  printed  and 
very  few  of  the  citizens  would  receive  it  as  an  original  docu- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  proclamation  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  a  certain  day  is  to  be  observed  as  a  legal  holiday,  no 
matter  in  what  form  it  is  printed,  would  exercise  none  of  the 
functions  of  a  letter. 

Whether  it  is  written  to  one  or  to  many  people,  the  letter 
must  relate  to  the  personal  and  individual  problems  of  the  man 
or  organization  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  If  it  does  not  do 
this  it  is  not  a  personal  communication  and  the  matter  it  covers 
might  be  presented  better  in  some  other  form. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  questioning  about 
the  value  of  long  and  short  letters;  alx)ut  the  right  way  to 
approach  a  subject.  The  best  answer  which  is  to  be  found  to 
these  questions  is  the  one  suggesting  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  have  in  mind  some  particular,  individual  customer  when 
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the  letter  is  written.  This  statement  really  expresses  the  whole 
theory  of  circular  letters.  If  it  is  impossible  to  write  upon  tht 
subject  with  the  visualization  of  a  particular  customer  in  mind, 
then  the  subject  is  not  one  which  should  be  treated  by  this  form 
of  advertising. 

All  matters  other  than  personal  communications,  all  matters 
relating  to  subjects  which  are  not  the  individual  problem  of  the 
individual  organization,  but  represent  only  the  general  problem 
of  the  industry,  trade,  or  user,  should  be  considered  proper 
subjects  for  forms  of  advertising  which  agree  more  directly 
with  the  public  announcement.  All  forms  of  printed  matter 
come  under  this  head.  Printing  itself  gives  an  element  of  gen- 
erality and  an  effect  of  publicity  which  cannot  be  secured  in 
any  other  way.  It  performs  its  best  function  when  it  is  used 
for  those  elements  of  advertising  which  are  common  to  all  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  in  a  particular  section  or  industry'  or 
to  the  whole  country. 

Form  and  Typography  of  Printed  Matter 

About  the  various  forms  of  printed  matter  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  as  to  the  effect  of  size,  style,  and  make-up  in 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  subject  and  purpose 
of  the  advertising.  A  circular  to  be  enclosed  in  an  envelo|)e  is 
associated  with  an  entirely  different  purpose  from  that  of  the 
large  booklet  which  must  be  sent  under  separate  cover,  or  which 
is  of  a  size  that  demands  separate  consideration. 

The  envelope  stuffer,  the  mailing  card,  and  the  circular  which 
can  be  mailed  without  the  envelope,  are  matters  of  current 
interest  onlv.  Thev  niav  act  as  reminders,  thev  mav  sug^jest  a 
new  phase,  they  may  bring  out  something  of  timely  interest, 
and  when  this  has  been  accomplished  their  work  is  fulfilled. 
They  should  not  be  used  for  items  of  reference,  for  general 
information  valuable  at  no  particular  time,  or  for  matters  into 
which  the  elements  of  time  and  place  do  not  enter. 
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The  size  of  all  forms  of  printed  matter  bears  a  definite  and 
direct  relation  to  the  importance  and  character  of  the  subject. 
The  story  of  a  large  organization,  its  growth,  and  its  history 
should  not  be  confined  within  the  space  of  a  4  x  6  page,  with 
correspondingly  insignificant  type  and  small  illustrations. 
Such  a  story  merits  a  6  x  9  treatment  with  a  type  that  in  itself 
impresses  the  reader  with  size,  character,  and  tradition  and 
with  illustrations  which  in  their  physical  dimensions  suggest 
the  size  and  stability  involved  in  their  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  foolish,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  a  new 
phase  of  a  matter  which  may  be  only  of  minor  significance,  to 
get  this  up  in  such  a  form  that  the  physical  dimensions  of  the 
printed  matter  would  be  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  Similarly,  bold  type,  flashy  headlines, 
underscoring  of  phrases,  all  suggest  an  element  of  urgency  and 
should  be  used  with  great  care  and  discretion,  lest  by  the  very 
desire  for  emphasis  the  whole  value  of  the  emphasis  is  lost. 

House  Organs 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  of  printed  matter 
in  connection  with  advertising  has  been  the  development  of 
house  organs  for  all  purposes.  Periodical  media,  letters,  cir- 
culars and  booklets,  and  other  forms  of  advertising  leave  one 
element  of  the  advertising  contact  still  to  be  considered  —  that 
is  the  element  of  continuity.  Each  advertisement  in  a  peri- 
odical, each  letter,  each  circular  or  booklet,  and  each  sign  is 
complete  in  itself.  While  the  efforts  may  be  repeated,  each 
individual  effort  must  carry  its  separate  and  complete  impres- 
sion. The  problems  of  the  manufacturer,  however,  demand 
that  there  be  not  only  a  repetition  of  information  but  a  con- 
tinuity of  interest  and  some  way  had  to  be  found  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  this  continuity. 

This  has  been  answered  to  a  vtry  large  degree  by  the  use  of 
the  house  organ,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  period- 
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ical  published  by  the  manufacturer  or  the  advertiser  in  what- 
ever hne,  for  the  maintenance  of  continuity  of  interest  with 
his  sales  force,  with  all  his  employees,  with  his  distributors,  or 
with  his  consumers.  The  advantage  of  this  periodical  form  of 
advertising  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  permits  of  a  discussion  of 
matters  which  are  of  continued  interest  in  a  much  broader  way 
than  they  can  be  discussed  in  printed  matter  or  in  periodical 
advertising.  It  enables  the  manufacturer  to  utilize  in  his  pro- 
paganda, the  appeal  of  community  of  interest  which  is  usually 
very  much  wider  than  a  particular  product  or  a  particular  sen'- 
ice.  It  permits  of  a  combination  of  news  features  with  discus- 
sions, so  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  can  be  carried  over 
from  one  issue  to  the  next,  thereby  establishing  a  bond  be- 
tween the  publishers  of  the  house  organ  and  its  readers,  which 
can  be  created  by  no  other  form  of  advertising. 

The  functions  of  the  house  organ  seem  at  first  thought  to 
approach  somew^hat  closely  those  of  a  general  business  paper. 
The  tendency,  however,  for  a  house  organ  to  develop  into  a 
paper  of  general  business  information  in  the  particular  field 
with  which  it  is  concerned,  is  a  dangerous  one,  as  it  thereby 
loses  its  efficiency  for  the  firm  on  whose  behalf  it  was  devel- 
oped. It  should  be  remembered  very  clearly  that  no  period- 
ical can  carry  out  the  double  purpose  of  being  a  house  organ 
for  a  manufacturer  and  at  the  same  time  existing  as  a  current 
periodical  of  general  business  information.  The  two  pur- 
poses, while  apparently  alike,  represent  requirements  so  dis- 
tinctly apart  that  they  cannot  be  confused  in  the  operation. 

The  purpose  of  the  house  organ  is  to  use  the  general  interest 
which  obtains  between  a  firm  and  its  patrons  who  read  the 
sheet,  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  readers  looking  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  firm's  own  position  in  that  particular  field 
of  business  and  the  enlargement  of  its  own  market.  There- 
fore, everything  which  is  done  in  such  a  house  organ  must 
be  considered  frankly  from  this  standpoint,  and  the  strength 
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of  the  house  organ  will  depend  upon  the  frankness  with  which 
this  attitude  is  maintained.  To  attempt  to  cover  this  propa- 
ganda necessity  by  giving  the  house  organ  the  appearance  and 
character  of  a  general  business  paper,  is  to  weaken  the  propa- 
ganda by  just  that  much  and  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  general 
information  because  it  does  not  come  from  an  unbiased  source. 
Granted,  however,  that  the  functions  of  the  house  organ  are 
thoroughly  understood,  it  is  a  very  useful  method  of  advertis- 
ing for  various  purposes  and  its  use  may  well  be  considered 
wherever  the  continuity  of  interest  is  difficult  to  maintain 
through  personal  contact. 

House  Organ  for  All  Employees 

Large  corporations,  such  as  those  engaged  in  public  service, 
railroads,  local  transportation  companies,  electric  light  and 
power  companies,  as  well  as  other  large  organizations  employ- 
ing numbers  of  men,  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  es- 
tablish some  means  whereby  the  industrial  ideals,  the  policies, 
and  purposes  of  the  organization  and  the  community  of  inter- 
est between  directors,  executives,  and  workers  of  all  kinds  can 
be  kept  constantly  and  forcibly  before  the  whole  organization. 
For  this  purpose  the  house  organ  has  been  of  immense  advan- 
tage and  some  of  the  railroad  house  organs,  those  employed  by 
the  express  companies,  and  the  organs  of  the  large  industrial 
corporations,  have  grown  into  magazines  of  considerable  size 
and  of  intense  interest  to  thousands  of  employees  and  their 
families.  In  fact,  a  chapter  could  well  be  devoted  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  class  of  publication  and  the 
effect  which  it  has  had  upon  the  organization's  stability  in 
large  concerns. 

As  these  organs  are  used  more  and  more  for  the  frank  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  interior  organization  and  policy  and  for 
the  interchange  of  opinions  concerning  organization  outlook 
and  advancement,  they  will  exercise  a  very  great  influence 
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upon  the  labor  question  in  these  large  concerns  and  upon  the 
incentive  to  maximum  production. 

House  Organ  for  Sales  Force 

In  a  great  many  concerns  where  the  necessity  for  some 
means  of  communication  to  the  employees  in  general  has  not 
yet  been  felt,  there  has  grown  up  a  demand  for  some  method  of 
communicating  with  and  maintaining  the  spirit  in  the  sales 
force  which  is  scattered  away  from  the  organization  atmos- 
phere and  subjected  to  a  special  set  of  influences  that  are  con- 
tinually tending  to  undermine  the  enthusiasm  of  the  individual 
salesman  for  his  work  and  for  his  product.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  the  salesman  works  with  very  little  tangible  equip- 
ment and  must  be  constantly  ready  to  meet  the  local  problems 
of  the  prospective  buyer,  he  is  in  need  of  a  constant  revivifica- 
tion of  his  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  with  new  illustrations, 
so  that  he  may  continually  acquire  fresh  viewpoints  in  connec- 
tion with  his  own  requirements.  For  this  purpose  the  house 
organ  for  salesmen,  intelligently  edited,  with  bright  chatty  talk 
about  sales  problems,  with  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
work  has  been  done,  with  suggestions  of  new  solutions,  and 
with  comments  upon  successful  operation,  has  been  found 
invaluable.  This  type  of  house  organ  has  found  a  large  place 
in  sales  work.  The  number  regularly  printed  runs  into  the 
hundreds.  This  method  of  keeping  contact  with  the  sales 
force  should  be  watched  by  the  advertising  man.  It  should  be 
introduced  wherever  the  conditions  merit  it,  and  should  be  util- 
ized wherever  possible  for  the  maintenance  of  a  contact  be- 
tween the  advertising  and  the  sales  force,  so  that  this  develop- 
ment may  be  generally  understood  and  appreciated  by  them. 

House  Organ  for  the  Dealers 

As  a  natural  extension  of  these  purposes  and  because  of  the 
direct  interest  which  exists  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
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people  who  distribute  his  goods,  it  has  been  found  of  advan- 
tage in  some  cases  to  extend  the  house  organ  idea  and  provide 
the  same  means  for  maintaining  contact  with  the  distributors 
of  a  product.  There  has  grown  up,  therefore,  a  house  organ 
specially  arranged  to  interest  the  dealer  in  a  certain  line  of 
goods  and  to  keep  the  contact  between  this  man  and  the  manu- 
facturer's organization.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  character 
of  the  house  organ  changes  somewhat.  It  is  no  longer  dealing 
with  policies,  with  interior  conditions,  and  with  those  things 
which  can  very  well  be  the  subject  of  communication  and  dis- 
cussion between  members  of  the  same  organization  but  which 
would  be  entirely  without  interest  to  those  whose  problems  arc 
the  problems  of  a  different  character  of  organization.  Some 
of  these  house  organs  have,  however,  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  with  dealers  in  going  into  problems  of  turnover,  cost 
accounting,  keeping  of  stock,  window  display,  and  other 
matters  which  are  directly  concerned  with  the  dealer's 
profits.  All  this  leads  to  a  larger  sale  of  the  manufacturer's 
goods. 

It  is  in  this  class  of  house  organ  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  maintaining  its  proper  function  and  not  per- 
mitting it  to  dip  over  into  the  field  of  the  general  business 
paper.  Many  of  the  problems  which  interest  the  manufacturer 
and  his  particular  dealers  in  a  special  way  are  the  same  prob- 
lems which  form  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  busi- 
ness paper  and  the  dealer  in  a  more  general  and  comprehensive 
way.  It  is  in  this  field,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous failures  have  been  made  in  house  organ  work,  due 
very  largely  to  a  lack  of  comprehension  as  to  the  particular 
functions  of  a  house  organ  and  the  necessity  for  its  mainte- 
nance along  the  lines  of  these  functions  if  it  is  to  maintain  its 
position  solidly  in  its  field.  There  is  very  special  reason  why 
the  student  of  advertising  should  study  this  form  of  house 
organ  with  considerable  care,  so  that  he  may  not  be  confused 
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as  to  its  real  purposes  and  the  distinct  requirements  of  its 
success. 

In  addition  to  the  house  organs  mentioned,  there  are  occa- 
sional modifications  dealing  with  special  cases  which  do  not 
form  a  sufficient  class  to  be  separately  mentioned.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  changes  which  afe  being  made  in  manufacturing 
and  distributing  conditions  today  will  involve  further  modifica- 
tions, but  these  can  be  easily  determined  and  understood  if  the 
general  principles  have  been  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  student's 
mind. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  TRADE-MARK 

Meaning  of  the  Trade-Mark 

The  trade-mark  as  a  symbol  stamped  or  marked  upon  or 
woven  into  the  goods  is  a  very  old  method  of  identifying  the 
products  of  a  craftsman  or  manufacturer.  It  has  been  in  use 
so  long  that  there  has  grown  up  around  it  a  special  branch  of 
technical  law.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  international  conven- 
tions and  the  reason  for  international  discussions.  Laws  have 
been  made  to  govern  the  use  of  trade-marks  and  the  abuses 
which  have  crept  in  are  the  subject  of  a  long  list  of  court  dis- 
cussions. 

Originally  the  trade-mark  was  pictorial.  It  was  intended  to 
signify  the  product  of  a  craftsman,  a  company,  or  a  guild  to 
the  people  who  bought.  Most  of  these  people  were  unable  to 
read  and  write  and  therefore  the  mark  required  the  pictorial 
representation  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  The  older  trade- 
marks, which  can  l)e  traced,  show  the  use  of  the  place,  the  en- 
vironment, or  the  name  of  the  craftsman  as  the  leading  part 
of  the  design. 

While  the  trade-mark  is  a  very  old  method  of  identification 
and  while  the  law  in  regard  to  it  dates  back  a  long  way,  its 
extended  use,  in  the  modern  sense,  dates  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  industrial  expansion  and  the  growth  of  international 
trade.  Before  that  time  so  few  of  the  products  required  by 
the  people  of  various  countries  were  distributed  over  any  great 
distance  that  there  was  comparatively  little  use  for  this  means 
of  identification  and  little  or  no  conflict  in  the  similarity  of 
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various  marks.  Most  of  the  products  of  a  community  were 
sold  so  near  the  point  of  manufacture  that  there  was  no  compe- 
tition in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  and  there  was  usualh* 
a  personal  contact  between  the  consumer  of  products  and  the 
maker  of  them. 

As  the  products  of  industry  began  to  travel  further  afield  and 
to  pass  through  more  hands  on  their  way  to  their  final  destina- 
tion, trade-marks  came  more  and  more  into  use.  Sometimes 
these  trade-marks  were  applied  by  the  manufacturer  and  some- 
times by  the  merchant,  but  in  all  cases  the  reason  was  the  same 
—  that  the  goods  themselves  might  exhibit  the  particular  indi- 
viduality behind  them  and  so  avoid  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  buyer,  who  by  this  means  could  identify  the  ones  he  de- 
sired. The  meaning  of  the  trade-mark  is  the  same  today.  It 
enables  the  user  of  products  to  be  assured  that  he  is  securing 
the  products  made  by  the  concern  he  wishes  to  secure  them 
from  and  not  by  some  other.  It  assures  him  that  he  is  get- 
ting products  of  the  same  manufacture  as  those  which  have 
satisfied  him  in  the  past. 

Necessity  for  Individuality 

Advertising  has  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  the  value 
of  the  trade-mark  as  it  has  extended  its  operation  over  a  much 
wider  field.  It  has  also  forced  upon  the  manufacturer  of 
products  which  pass  through  many  hands,  the  adoption  of  this 
means  of  securing  final  identification  of  his  product  by  the 
consumer.  Its  use  has  been  greatly  extended  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  the  difficulties  of  selection  and  protection  greatly 
enhanced,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  a  trade-mark  which 
will  fulfil  all  the  requirements.  Indeed  in  some  lines  of  busi- 
ness there  are  a  sufficient  numl^er  of  trade-marks  representing 
so  nearly  the  same  thing  that  the  very  purpose  —  identification 
—  is  lost  and  none  of  the  trade-marks  so  affected  are  of  much 
value  for  their  purpose. 
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It  is  necessary,  because  of  the  very  purposes  for  which  a 
trade-mark  is  used,  that  it  should  present  an  individual  appear- 
ance, differentiating  it  from  others.  It  is  particularly  import- 
ant that  a  trade-mark  should  be  different  from  the  others  in  its 
field. 

1 .  It  should  be  easy  to  pronounce. 

2.  It  should  be  easy  to  identify. 

3.  It  should  be  easy  to  reproduce. 

4.  It  must  be  capable  of  protection. 

A  trade-mark  which  possesses  all  these  qualifications  can  be- 
come —  through  advertising  —  of  immense  value  to  an  organ- 
ization. There  are  mauy  examples  that  come  in  this  class. 
Vaseline  —  which  is  a  common  word  in  the  language  both  here 
and  in  Great  Britain  —  is  the  trade-mark  of  the  Cheseborough 
Manufacturing  Company  and  their  exclusive  property.  How 
many  sales  do  they  make  because  of  that  fact?  Kodak  — 
which  is  used  almost  synonymously  with  camera  —  is  the 
trade-mark  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  their  exclu- 
sive property.  Gold  Dust  Twins.  Fairy,  and  Ivory  are  other 
examples  of  trade-marks  which  by  advertising  have  been  made 
of  great  value. 

None  of  these  originally  meant  anything.  Vaseline  and 
Kodak  are  coined  words,  with  no  meaning  when  first  intro- 
duced. Gold  Dust,  Fairy,  and  Ivory  are  very  ordinary  pic- 
tures as  illustrated  on  the  packages,  but  very  familiar  and  full 
of  interest  as  developed  in  advertising.  Naturally,  it  is  be- 
coming constantly  more  difficult  to  find  names  which  will  fulfil 
all  these  qualifications  and  the  tendency  to  approximate  some- 
thing already  in  use  becomes  greater  as  the  number  of  trade- 
marks increases.  For  this  reason  greater  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  a  trade-mark  today  and  a  more  ex- 
tended examination  must  be  made  into  its  value  and  into  the 
possibility  of  protecting  it. 
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Coined  words  offer  the  best  solution  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems. Descriptive  names  can  be  protected  only  occasionally 
and  they  are  not  allowed  registration  today.  Even  coined 
words  which  are  pronounced  like  a  description  of  the  product 
such  as  *'  Nomordust  '*  are  not  easy  to  protect  from  imitation. 
Coined  words,  however,  if  they  are  not  too  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce, can  be  protected  and  can  be  made  effective  where  they 
are  the  subject  of  proper  advertising  effort. 

From  the  Buyer's  Standpoint 

The  trade-mark  is  fundamentally  a  buyer's  protection.  It 
is  not  considered  at  law  as  a  protection  to  the  manufacturer, 
save  incidentally  and  as  this  is  required  for  the  buyer's  protec- 
tion. The  value  of  the  trade-mark  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  remembered,  spoken,  and  seen  by  the  buyer  of  the  goods. 
Where  the  buyer  is  confused  by  names  and  colors  which  are 
fairly  similar,  the  value  of  all  such  marks  is  seriously  dimin- 
ished in  his  eyes  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  up  the  attempt 
at  identification.  From  the  buyer's  standpoint,  therefore,  the 
trade-marks  in  the  same  line  should  be  as  different  as  possible, 
so  that  they  can  be  distinguished  with  ease.  It  should  not  re- 
quire any  special  knowledge  to  decipher  and  it  should  not  re- 
(juire  too  close  an  inspection  to  make  the  identification  com- 
plete. 

Trade-Marks  and  Quality 

The  value  of  the  trade-mark  as  a  means  of  identifying  the 
product  of  a  certain  manufacturer  in  stabilizing  his  business 
has  had  a  very  definite  bearing  on  the  quality  of  his  product. 
It  became  obvious  that  a  trade-mark  is  only  of  value  to  a  per- 
manent business  organization  and  that  its  value  in  this  case 
would  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  product.  There  would  be 
no  purpose  in  identifying  the  product,  except  for  the  repeal 
buyer,  the  permanent  customer.     No  customer  is  permanent 
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unless  value  is  pven.  The  use  of  advertising  made  the  trade- 
mark a  necessity,  and  the  necessity  of  the  trade-mark  de- 
manded, in  turn,  a  character  and  uniformity  of  product  fit  to 
secure  permanent  advantage  from  the  added  responsibility. 

The  wide  and  general  use  of  the  trade-mark  has  had  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  to  improve  and  stabilize  manufacturing,  to  keep 
the  character  of  the  product  uniform,  and  to  make  it  depend- 
able. This  effect  has  been  recognized  by  the  buyer  —  although 
perhaps  unconsciously  —  and  the  result  is  to  give  to  the  trade- 
marked  product  a  presumption  of  quality  of  great  value  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Legal  Requirements 

The  trade-mark  law  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  its  colonies,  and  dependencies,  is  based  upon  the  com- 
mon law  right  of  the  consumer  to  be  protected  against  substi- 
tution in  his  buying  and  the  rights  of  the  manufacturer  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  trade-mark  for  that  purpose.  The  right  of 
the  manufacturer  to  the  use  of  a  particular  trade-mark  is  de- 
termined by : 

1.  Whether  or  not  he  is  the  first  user  of  the  mark. 

2.  Whether  the  mark  conflicts  with  some  other  to  a  suffi- 

cient degree  to  confuse  the  buyer  and  lead  to  possible 
damage  to  the  manufacturer's  business  in  that  way. 

In  order  to  afford  a  practical  and  easy  means  of  determining 
his  position  to  some  extent,  the  man  who  is  using  a  trade-mark 
may  register  it  with  the  patent  office,  giving  copies  of  the  mark, 
the  date  of  the  first  use,  and  other  particulars.  The  patent 
office  authorities  will  not  register  the  mark  if  it  — 

1.  Is  descriptive  of  the  product. 

2.  Involves  the  use  of  a  geographical,  historical,  or  proper 

name. 

3.  Conflicts  with  other  previous  marks  to  their  knowledge. 
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After  application  and  passage  through  the  examiner's  hands 
the  mark  is  published  in  the  official  gazette  for  thirty  days, 
during  which  time  anyone  affected  may  protest  against  its  reg- 
istration. Unless  a  protest  is  made  the  mark  is  registered. 
The  registration  of  a  mark  does  not  confer  any  rights  upon  the 
registrant.  If  some  other  party  has  continuously  used  the 
mark  from  a  date  prior  to  the  registrant's  first  use  of  it,  he 
can  claim  the  right  to  the  mark  although  he  has  never  registered 
it  and  did  not  protest  the  registrant's  application.  What  the 
registration  does,  is  to  give  the  registrant  prima  facie  evidence 
of  ownership  and  lay  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  contrary  upon 
the  other  party.  The  difficulties  of  the  case  are  not  decreased 
by  the  fact  that  the  files  of  trade-marks  in  the  patent  office  are 
not  cross-indexed  thoroughly  and  a  search  may  not  establish 
all  the  information.  Neither  are  these  files  representative  of 
all  trade-marks,  as  there  are  numbers  of  marks  in  the  United 
States  which  are  not  registered  at  all  and  which  may  not  be  dis- 
covered at  the  time  of  adoption  of  the  trade-mark  by  the  regis- 
trant. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  by  sales  and  advertising  exeai- 
tives  that  trade-marks  are  not  property  —  they  are  merely  an 
identification  and  cannot  be  transferred,  lx)ught.  or  sold  by 
themselves.  Then  they  can  be  transferred  only  as  part  and 
parcel  of  a  business.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  patents 
and  this  difference  must  be  well  understood. 

Foreign  Requirements 

In  some  of  the  European  countries  and  some  of  the  South 
American  countries  the  trade-mark  laws  are  entirelv  different 
from  those  obtaining  in  the  United  States.  In  these  coun- 
tries the  first  registrant  of  a  trade-mark  is  the  owner  of  the 
mark  and  the  prior  use  of  it  by  another  individual  or  coqx>ra- 
tion  does  not  affect  the  matter.  There  are  a  number  of  well- 
known  cases  where  American  concerns  have  found  their  trade- 
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marks  already  pre-empted  by  local  concerns  in  several  of  these 
South  American  cases  and  they  have  been  put  to  much  trouble 
and  expense  to  straighten  the  matter  out. 

In  most  cases  the  time  required  to  procure  registration  in 
foreign  countries  is  very  much  longer  than  that  required  in 
this  country,  even  supposing  there  are  no  delays,  or  protests, 
or  questions  of  local  registrations.  For  this  reason  foreign 
registration  of  trade-marks  should  be  fully  attended  to  before 
there  is  any  prospect  of  goods  arriving  in  quantity  in  the  for- 
eign market,  so  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  after  trade- 
is  once  established.  Furthermore,  the  question  of  applicability 
of  trade-marks  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  popula- 
tion should  be  studied,  as  the  trade-mark  which  is  thoroughly 
suitable  for  the  United  States  may  be  utterly  unsuited  for 
operations  in  countries  speaking  entirely  different  languages 
and  having  different  customs  and  conditions. 

Certificate  Countries 

The  United  States  has  a  convention  agreement  with  a  num- 
ber of  countries,  whereby  among  other  things  the  corporation 
domesticated  in  the  United  States  must  have  secured  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  in  this  country  before  applying  for  regis- 
tration in  other  countries.  Other  conventions  between  differ- 
ent countries  affect  the  operations  of  trade-marks  in  the  various 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  colonies  of  some  countries  handle 
their  own  trade-mark  affairs ;  in  others  they  are  taken  care  of 
by  registration  in  the  parent  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  ramifications  of  trade-mark  practice  are  so  many  that  a 
competent  trade-mark  attorney  is  necessary  when  considering 
such  questions.  There  should  be  no  question  about  securing 
such  advice  as  it  is  the  only  method  of  keeping  out  of  difficulty 
and  getting  results  worth  while. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

MANUFACTURER'S  AIDS  TO  DEALERS 

General  Purpose 

In  connection  with  the  manufacturer's  work  in  establishing 
a  trade-mark  or  a  brand,  and  in  individuality  of  his  ser\'ice  to 
the  consumer  who  buys  his  materials  for  the  most  part  from 
dealers,  the  manufacturer  has  naturally  examined  the  retail 
situation  to  some  extent  and  discovered  that  his  work  did  not 
cease  with  the  bringing  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  in  his 
own  advertising,  but  that  he  could  further  his  purpose  by  deal- 
ing with  the  distributor  and  aiding  the  distributor  in  seairing 
larger  benefit  from  the  general  advertising  by  using  some  of 
the  particular  advertising  media  which  the  manufacturer  was 
prepared  to  furnish  him.  ThereMS  no  doubt  that  this  has  been 
and  is  an  important  part  in  the  advertising  scheme  for  any  man- 
ufacturer, but  the  situation  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  as 
the  manufacturers  in  all  lines  try  to  impress  upon  the  dealer 
the  necessity  for  using  all  the  particular  **  dealer's  aids  "  as 
they  are  called,  which  they  are  prepared  to  furnish. 

Dealers  who  are  handling  many  hundreds  of  products  are 
naturally  unable  to  consider  in  such  a  way  more  than  a  few  of 
these  products,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  the  general  awak- 
ening to  the  power  and  possibility  of  the  dealer,  the  manu- 
facturers swamped  him  with  so  much  material  presumably  in- 
tended to  aid  in  his  service,  that  he  has  Income  callous  to  its 
possibilities.  Furthermore,  so  much  of  this  material  h^s  been 
but  remotely  connected  with  his  work  that  he  has  l)een  in  many 

cases  antagonized  instead  of  aided.     Where  there  has  been 
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some  service  besides  the  manufacturer's  suggestions  to  the 
dealer,  and  where  these  helps  were  put  up  in  such  a  way  that 
ihey  were  readily  understood  by  the  dealer,  no  difficulty  has 
been  found  in  securing  the  dealer's  co-operation  in  the  use  of 
ihem. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  limitations  attached  to  the  use 
of  the  advertising  material  specially  intended  for  the  service 
of  the  dealer.  These  limitations  are  partly  connected  with  the 
extent  of  competition  along  these  lines,  the  competition  in  such 
cases  existing  between  all  manufacturers  reaching  the  same 
dealer,  rather  than  between  manufacturers  selling  the  same  kind 
of  goods.  They  are  partly  connected  with  the  situation  of 
the  dealer,  partly  with  the  diversity  of  products  which  he  sells, 
and  partly  with  the  character  of  the  material  which  is  offered 
to  him.  It  is  obvious  that  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
dealers  in  any  one  line  of  business  will  be  interested  in  any 
special  offer  or  any  special  methods  of  increasing  the  trade. 
And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  attempt  to  interest  the  dealer 
in  service  schemes  of  various  kinds  may,  if  it  is  carried  out  to 
the  fullest  degree,  result  in  the  limitation  of  the  value  of  all 
such  methods,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  demands. 
The  possibilities  of  useful  service  lie  in  the  supply  of  material 
which  is  intended  to  increase  the  value  of  the  store  itself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  customers,  which  is  intended  to  increase  the  use  of 
the  product  by  direct  application  of  the  store  principles  or 
which  is  intended  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  dealer  by  ex- 
tending his  own  information  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  his 
trade. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  these  are  permanent  functions  inas- 
much as  no  class  of  business  will  be  able  to  round  out  all  its 
opportunities  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
operation  details  in  the  execution  of  the  performance  of  such 
functions  will  constantly  change,  as  the  dealer  in  regard  to  his 
position  and  information  changes,  so  that  he  becomes  more 
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discriminating  in  the  use  and  more  insistent  in  the  requirement 
of  such  service. 

Window  Displays 

The  most  obvious  and  consequently  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped service  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  dealer  in  aiding  the 
distribution  of  his  own  goods  has  been  in  the  matter  of  win- 
dow displays.  While,  of  course,  the  larger  dealers  have  their 
own  window  display  departments,  experts  in  the  planning  of 
attractive  and  suggestive  windows,  the  thousands  of  dealers  in 
the  more  important  retail  lines  scattered  through  the  country 
are  in  general  without  any  definite  policy  on  this  matter,  and 
consequently  can  be  served  by  the  offer  of  window  display  of 
various  manufacturers.  The  same  situation  is  arising,  how- 
ever, in  this  connection  that  has  arisen  in  a  good  many  other 
items  which  form  part  of  the  manufacturer's  service  to  the 
dealer.  Where  the  dealer  once  had  no  aid  in  the  matter  of 
window  display  and  concluded  to  stock  as  much  as  possible  of 
his  goods  in  the  window  and  let  it  go  at  that,  he  is  now  con- 
fronted with  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  that  there  are  manv 
manufacturers  prepared  to  offer  him  ser\*ice  of  this  kind,  and 
it  becomes  impossible  for  him  to  use  more  than  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  service  that  he  can  get.  This  means  that  the 
competition  is  becoming  constantly  keener,  the  window  display 
arrangements  are  becoming  more  expensive,  so  that  some  man- 
ufacturers of  products  of  general  use  carry  their  own  window 
trimming  crews;  and  it  also  means  that  the  conditions  in  the 
future  in  respect  to  this  kind  of  service  will  probably  change 
materially,  imposing  upon  the  manufacturer  conditions  which 
are  somewhat  more  burdensome  than  those  obtaining  today. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  manufacturer  of  a  product  with 
the  possibility  of  reproducing  hundreds  of  window  displays  at 
a  time,  with  the  possibility  of  securing  the  best  service  along 
these  lines,  is  in  a  position  to  make  window  displays  for  the 
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use  of  the  dealer  which  are  far  ahead  of  anything  the  dealer 
could  secure  himself.  The  trouble  is  that  the  manufacturer 
has  been  so  lavish  with  this  service,  getting  it  to  those  who  do 
not  want  it  and  pressing  it  upon  those  who  are  reluctant,  that 
the  value  of  the  service  is  not  understood  very  thoroughly  by 
the  retailer  today,  and  it  is  only  the  few  unusual  suggestions 
which  receive  the  attention  they  merit.  Nevertheless,  the  use 
of  the  dealer's  window  forms  such  an  important  part  of  the 
manufacturer's  advertising  and  the  sale  to  the  consumer,  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  results  in  imposing  upon  the  manu- 
facturer a  greater  necessity  for  originality  and  completeness 
of  service.  It  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  do  without  the  window 
display  and  that  he  must  find  means  of  inducing  the  dealer  to 
carry  out  his  suggestions  in  this  regard,  and  make  use  of  the 
display  material  supplied. 

Store  Cards 

All  retailers  handle  a  great  many  varieties  of  products  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  before  the  minds  of  the  customers 
the  possibilities  existing  each  day  to  increase  the  individual  pur- 
chase. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  store  to  call  certain 
things  to  the  attention  of  the  customer  so  that  these  individual 
items  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  and  insure  possibility  in 
purchases  which  might  otherwise  have  been  neglected.  The 
custom  of  drawing  attention  to  particular  items  by  the  use  of 
cards  is  an  old  one.  and  it  was  not  long  after  the  manufac- 
turer began  to  impress  his  trade-mark  on  the  consumer  that  he 
appreciated  the  value  of  the  store  card  in  suggesting  to  the  re- 
tailer's customer  goods  of  his  brand.  He  began,  therefore,  to 
supply  the  dealer  with  store  cards  for  his  use  which  would  draw- 
attention  to  the  product  and  at  the  same  time  advertise  the 
trade-mark.  Competition  has  developed  this  method  so  that 
the  dealer  suffers  from  an  oversupply  of  store  cards,  as  he 
does  of  most  advertising  matter.     The  consequence  is  that  his 
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use  of  store  cards  becomes  a  matter  of  choice  of  methods  that 
are  brought  to  his  attention  and  of  the  appHcability  of  the 
store  card  to  his  business.  It  has  developed,  therefore,  that 
the  manufacturer  has  extended  the  store  card  sendee  so  that 
it  not  only  draws  attention  to  particular  products  but  can  be 
used  in  explaining  the  character  of  the  service  or  in  acting  as 
one  of  the  prominent  directions.  Thus  Coca-Cola  issues  store 
cards  to  the  druggists  who  have  soda  fountains,  *'  Get  your 
soda  check  at  the  cashier's  desk  "  with  Coca-Cola  advertising 
underneath.  Several  other  pertinent  store  directions  are  used 
by  the  same  firm  in  connection  with  their  store  cards.  The 
following  paragraph  from  an  article  in  Printer  s  Ink  of  Au- 
gust 21,  1913,  regarding  the  desirable  quality  of  store  cards 
and  other  matter,  from  the  pen  of  a  wide-awake  dealer,  is  a 
good  statement  as  to  the  kind  of  material  which  the  present 
day  dealer  requires  from  the  manufacturer : 

Many  specimens  of  the  matter  sent  to  the  dealer  for  his 
use  are  of  such  a  fantastic  design  or  shape  that  he  does  not 
care  to  use  them.  Airships  to  be  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing and  Dutch  windmills  to  be  stood  upon  the  counter  and  all 
that  sort  of  stufif  will  be  immediately  scrapped  by  the  sensi- 
ble retailer.  Cut-outs,  if  well  done,  are  popular  for  window 
displays.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  poorly  executed  and 
are  too  large  for  convenient  use.  I  have  just  seen  a  cut- 
out showing  a  boy  and  a  dog,  from  the  makers  of  K.  &  E. 
Boys'  Rompers  and  Blouses,  that  is  very  effective.  It  is  neat, 
beautifully  executed,  and  of  a  size  that  is  practical  for  a 
variety  of  uses.  That  cut-out  will  be  kept  at  work  until  it 
becomes  shabby  from  handling.  The  carton  and  cut-out 
window  exhibits  sent  out  to  the  grocery  trade  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  excellent,  but  they  never  should  be  sent  without 
an  order.  Don't  these  advertisers  know  that  three-quarters 
of  their  expensive  displays  are  never  used?  A  show  card 
that  looks  like  a  crazy  quilt  does  not  appeal  to  the  average 
dealer.  I  have  one  before  me  measuring  12x5  from  the  Am- 
brosia Chocolate  Company,  that  contains  nearly  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  type  and  as  many  different  sizes.     That  card 
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will  mar  any  display  with  which  it  is  used.  If  it  were  about 
a  third  the  size,  and  printed  neatly,  it  would  make  an  excel- 
lent price  card.  Why  advertisers  go  to  the  expense  of  get- 
ting up  freakish  selling  helps  is  one  of  the  great  unsolved 
mysteries.  Matter  prepared  with  the  evident  intention  of 
being  **  clever  "  usually  falls  short  of  its  aim.  The  keynote 
of  the  effective  circular  or  sign,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  sim- 
plicity and  not  cleverness. 

Store  cards  are  valuable  to  the  manufacturer  and  of  impor- 
tance to  the  dealer  provided  they  can  be  arranged  so  as  to 
perform  real  service  to  the  store  in  general  besides  advertising 
the  trade-mark  of  the  manufacturer  who  supplies  them. 

Demonstrations  and  Samples 

In  respect  to  many  lines  of  merchandise,  particularly  those 
connected  with  the  household  or  with  matters  more  or  less 
personal  —  with  styles  of  clothing,  etc.,  demonstration  adds 
such  a  large  value  to  the  display  by  its  showing  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  goods  that  this  method  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, partictilarly  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of 
products  of  general  consumption,  which  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  such  a  means  of  exploitation. 

There  are.  of  course,  so  many  articles  in  general  consump- 
tion, the  uses  of  which  are  so  self-evident  and  the  individual 
differences  of  so  little  importance,  that  they  cannot  be  accept- 
ably demonstrated.  There  are,  furthermore,  many  products 
which  would  offer  no  attractive  display  from  the  demonstra- 
tion standpoint  although  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to 
demonstrate  their  actual  use. 

Where  an  improvement  has  been  made  in  an  existing  prod- 
uct or  where  the  purposes  of  a  prodtict  are  not  obvious  from 
its  appearance,  the  demonstration  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  introduction  of  such  a  product  to  the  customers  of 
a  store.  Of  course,  in  some  lines  of  goods,  particularly  in 
women's  wear,  demonstration  is  a  regular  part  of  the  business 
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and  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  consideration  of  sales 
methods  under  any  circumstances.  The  advantage  to  the 
storekeeper  of  demonstrations  wherever  they  are  possible  is 
obvious.  Goods  actually  in  use  are  attractive,  they  spell  ac- 
tivity, they  give  opportunities  for  comment,  criticism,  for  sug- 
gestion, which  are  impossible  with  displays  only  and  their 
addition  to  the  buying  impulse  is  most  important.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  in  electric  cook- 
ing utensils  has  had  more  to  do  with  progress  along  these  lines 
than  any  other  single  feature  of  the  work  done  by  manufac- 
turers of  such  appliances. 

The  inertia  against  new  things  is  particularly  strong  in 
household  affairs,  and  especially  with  household  equipment, 
so  that  in  such  cases  demonstration  at  times  represents  the 
only  possibility  of  turning  interest  into  action.  Wherever 
demonstration  can  be  adequately  made,  wherever  the  possibili- 
ties of  sale  will  permit  it,  and  where  the  demonstration  itself 
will  add  something  to  the  known  value  of  the  product  by  its 
further  explanation,  it  is  a  part  of  the  manufacturers  work 
with  the  dealer  which  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  to  the  consumer  of 
the  product  the  service  which  will  be  rendered  by  it,  the  next 
most  definite  way  of  convincing  the  consumer  is  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  use  the  product  itself.  This  consists  of 
demonstration  by  the  use  of  sampling  and  is  a  part  of  prac- 
tically every  advertising  method  adopted  by  manufacturers  of 
goods  which  are  consumed  generally  and  which  can  be  tested 
in  small  quantities.  In  combination  with  most  other  methods 
of  advertising,  however,  this  method  has  been  worked  to  such 
a  point  that  the  sampling  must  not  only  be  done  but  it  must 
be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  attention  to  the  product  in 
order  to  have  it  work  out  to  the  highest  efficiency.  The  value 
of  samples  in  demonstrations  depends  upon  the  visual  and  con- 
crete items  upon  which  the  possible  or  prospective  customer  can 
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concentrate.  After  all,  spoken  language  is  something  which 
is  easy  to  hear  without  paying  attention  to,  and  written  lan- 
guage only  a  little  less  so.  Operations  conducted  before  one's 
eyes,  however,  because  of  their  action  and  the  curiosity  aroused 
by  such  action,  have  a  tendency  to  automatically  concentrate 
the  minds  upon  such  demonstrations;  and  the  presence  of  a 
concrete  object  has  something  of  the  same  tendency.  It  would 
be  readily  understood  that  a  superfluity  of  samples  or  of  dem- 
onstration might  defeat  their  own  purposes,  because  the  mind 
would  refuse  to  concentrate  upon  so  many  different  proposi- 
tions, selecting  those  which  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
impress  themselves  more  readily  upon  it. 

In  sampling,  because  of  its  expense  and  because  of  the  large 
possibilities  of  waste,  the  method  which  is  adopted  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  provided  the  prod- 
uct lends  itself  to  sampling,  the  wisdom  of  sampling  depends 
not  upon  the  advantage  of  presenting  some  of  the  product,  but 
upon  the  method  by  which  this  is  accomplished. 

Booklets  and  Other  Printed  Matter,  for  Distribution  by  the 
Dealer 

The  retailer  sends  out  a  great  many  parcels,  some  letters 
and  a  good  many  bills.  He  is  very  willing  and  anxious  to 
distribute  with  these  parcels  and  this  correspondence  printed 
matter  of  the  right  kind.  That  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  waste  in  connection  with  such  printed  matter  is  evidenced 
by  the  statement  following.  It  was  made  in  an  article  from 
System  by  George  L.  Lewis,  who  was  granted  opportunity  to 
sift  the  waste  paper  baskets  of  a  number  of  dealers. 

Today,  tor  instance,  thirty-two  pieces  of  third-class  mat- 
ter have  been  received.  Of  these,  here  are  three  on  my 
desk;  the  rest  are  in  the  waste  basket.  Probably  *n  those 
thirty-two  cards  and  circulars  every  available  article  that 
we  sell  in  the  store  is  represented.     But  of  that  number  of 
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different  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  only  three  really  got 
my  attention.  Those  three  offer  to  send  at  their  expense. 
without  throwing  any  responsibility  on  me  whatever,  samples 
of  the  goods  they  make  —  the  entire  article,  mind  you  —  not 
parts  or  samples  of  goods. 

A  waist  manufacturer  is  willing  to  send  prepaid  a  new 
blouse,  a  novelty  in  design  and  pattern,  so  I  can  actually  sec 
it  and  feel  it  and  examine  it  here  at  my  leisure.  So  also  arc 
the  offers  of  a  maker  of  hair  goods.  All  the  others,  in  va- 
rious ways,  want  us  to  give  orders,  write  for  an  appointment 
with  salesmen,  or  fill  out  postal  cards  with  all  sorts  of  speci- 
fications.    Well,  I  can't  bother  with  them.  .  .  . 

Then  I  called  on  another  retailer,  a  clothier,  just  as  he 
was  sorting  his  mail.  It  was  interesting  to  note  how  care- 
fully he  opened  and  laid  aside  for  future  reference  all  first- 
class  matter,  and  how,  after  a  glance,  he  threw  away  most 
of  the  third-class  stuff.  This  instance,  and  quite  a  number 
like  it,  show  that  mail  is  usually  opened  with  just  about  the 
same  consideration  as  the  sender  gives  to  it.  First-class 
sealed  matter  under  two  cent  postage,  is  considered  with 
triple,  not  double,  the  attention  that  third-class  matter  re- 
ceives. 

A  very  small  portion,  my  inquiry  showed,  only  four  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  third-class  matter  reaches  the  active 
buyers  of  the  various  departments.  Each  day's  mail  at  these 
big  stores  is  opened  and  sorted  by  a  staff  of  girls  who  place 
the  letters,  circulars,  or  cards  in  separate  baskets,  designated 
for  the  various  department  heads.  In  addition.  I  found  that 
incoming  mail  passed  through  the  hands  of  each  buyer's 
stenographer  or  secretary  or  assistant  before  it  reached  his 
desk.  When  the  mail  does  reach  him,  it  is  generally  bared 
of  any  third-class  matter.  With  the  exception  of  some  card 
or  circular  that  is  usually  attractive  or  clever  in  its  physical 
makeup,  very  few  appeals  of  this  nature  find  a  place  on  the 
buver's  blotter. 

These  evidences  go  to  show  what  has  been  stated  from  time 
to  time,  that  lack  of  consideration  as  to  the  dealer's  possible 
use  of  material,  lack  of  any  attempt  to  fit  the  material  to  the 
dealer's  needs,  and  lack  of  consideration  for  his  already  busy 
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hours,  result  in  the  waste  of  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
printed  matter  which  goes  out  from  the  manufacturer's  office. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  receipt  of  so  much  matter  by  the 
dealer  should  result  in  his  tendency  to  avoid  the  mass  of  it  if 
not  all  of  it.  If  it  is  possible  for  a  dealer  in  the  course  of  four 
months  to  throw  away  2,400  pounds  of  advertising  matter 
after  he  has  picked  out  all  he  can  use  of  it,  it  is  evident  that 
present  methods  of  distributing  to  the  dealer  are  not  as  efficient 
as  they  should  be.  All  the  progressive  dealers  who  have 
written  and  talked  upon  the  subject,  insist  upon  the  desirability 
of  limiting  all  printed  matter  distributed  to  the  dealer  to  those 
items  which  he  requests,  stating  that  he  will  request  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  a  supply  of  those  things  for  which  he  has  any  use. 
The  difficulties  mentioned  in  connection  with  printed  matter 
to  the  dealer  and  for  his  use  are : 

1.  That  much  of  it  talks  at  the  dealer  or  his  customer 

instead  of  to  him. 

2.  That  a  large  part  of  it  is  not  calculated  to  fit  in  with 

the  ideas  or  service  of  the  store. 

3.  That  it  is  sent  many  times  in  such  odd  shapes  that  it 

cannot  readily  be  mailed. 

4.  That  it  frequently  contains  nothing  of  service  from  a 

store  standpoint  or  as  advertising  the  store  to  the 
customer. 

In  other  words,  the  manufacturer  has  been,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, viewing  the  dealer  simply  as  an  outlet  for  his  goods  instead 
of  a  distributor  who  has  thousands  of  lines  to  take  care  of  and 
who  can  give  attention  to  only  a  few  of  these  lines.  Since  he 
must  choose  and  discriminate  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  busi- 
ness he  looks  at  all  such  manufacturer's  helps  from  the  value 
which  their  use  would  give  him,  rather  than  from  the  manu- 
facturer's standpoint  in  his  desire  to  move  a  maximum  quan- 
tity of  goods. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PRODUCT 

Character  of  Sales  Oganization 

It  is  obvious  that  as  a  preliminary  to  the  advertising  plan 
there  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the  advertising  man  who  is  at- 
tempting to  do  the  planning  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
sales  organization  concerned.     It  is  not  enough  for  him  to 
know  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  salesmen  with  certain 
territorial  arrangements  or  any  collection  of  general  facts  in 
regard  to  the  situation.     He  must  be  reinforced  in  his  knowl- 
edge by  some  idea  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  sales 
force,  its  attitude  in  respect  to  advertising,  its  general  methods 
of  solicitation,  and  the  extent  to  which  its  services  are  required 
in  work  which  is  not  directly  connected  with  securing  an  order. 
In  some  lines  of  business  the  services  demanded  of  the  sales 
force  in  connection  with  the  installation  and  operation  of  a 
product  are  sufficiently  important  to  determine  the  qualities 
which  will  govern  in  the  hiring  of  salesmen.     In  other  organ- 
izations the  amount  of  service  required  outside  of  the  solici- 
tation necessary  to  secure  the  business  is  practically  nil.     It  is 
well  for  the  advertising  man  to  understand  how  frequently  the 
salesmen  are  personally  in  touch  with  headquarters,  how  they 
are  kept  in  touch  by  correspondence,  the  way  in  which  they 
must  report,  the  extent  and  character  of  their  sales  in  their 
individual  territories,  and  as  much  of  their  personality  as  he 
can  secure. 

He  should  also  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  branch 
organization,  if  a  system  of  branch  offices  exist,  and  with  the 
methods   of  operating   these   branch   houses.     He   must,  of 
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course,  know  whether  the  sales  force  is  occupied  in  selHng 
direct  to  the  consumer  or  selling  to  someone  who  must  resell. 
He  should  know  whether  they  have  been  put  through  a  tech- 
nical training  in  regard  to  the  business  or  whether  there  is  no 
standard  method  of  giving  them  the  information. 

Operating  Policy 

The  operating  policy  of  the  sales  organization  should  also 
be  understood.  Is  there  a  system  of  branch  managers,  each 
with  his  sales  force  responsible  to  him,  or  is  there  a  direct 
contact  between  each  member  of  the  sales  force  and  the  gen- 
eral sales  manager?  Do  the  salesmen  operate  in  specific  terri- 
tories or  specialize  upon  lines  of  business?  Are  they  all  en- 
gaged in  selling  exclusively  the  products  to  be  advertised  or 
are  these  products  only  a  part  of  their  work?  Such  details 
of  operating  policies  of  the  sales  force  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  if  the  advertising  man  is  expected  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  organization  in  connection  with  his  work  and 
to  establish  that  particular  type  of  co-operation  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  fullest  efficiency  of  the  advertising  operations. 

Sales  manuals  should  be  thoroughly  studied,  or  if  there  are 
none,  then  the  instructions  given  to  salesmen  when  they  begin 
their  work.  Such  manuals  and  instructions  represent  the  con- 
densed experience  of  the  organization  in  question  and  contain 
those  facts  and  claims  upon  which  its  representatives  are  ex- 
pected to  base  their  solicitations.  It  is  also  well  for  the  adver- 
tising man  to  understand  the  system  of  remuneration  which 
obtains  and  the  way  in  which  this  system  is  operated,  so  that 
he  will  not  be  working  upon  the  supposition  that  the  men  are 
receiving  a  flat  salary  when  they  are  really  depending  on  a 
commission  or  a  bonus  arrangement. 

Character  of  Product 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  man  who  will  plan  adver- 
tising for  a  concern  must  exercise  a  reasonable  amount  of  care 
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in  the  study  of  the  product  which  is  to  be  advertised.  It  is 
probable  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  advertising  man  who 
is  not  directly  connected  with  a  manufacturer's  organization 
studies  the  product  in  a  somewhat  superficial  manner  and  fails 
to  arrive  at.  some  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  its  position. 
Few  men  have  such  adaptability  or  such  a  quick  grasp  tnat 
they  can  secure  from  a  rapid  survey  of  a  product  a  reliable 
understanding  of  its  characters  and  individuality,  but  such  an 
understanding  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  advertising  is  to 
be  applied  to  that  particular  product  in  the  most  efficient 
manner. 

Every  organization  has  come  into  being  because  of  some 
differences  as  well  as  some  similarities  between  its  work  and 
those  of  similar  organizations  in  the  same  field.  The  similari- 
ties represent  the  general  practices  which  are  common  to  busi- 
ness and  they  can  be  discovered  from  a  general  sun'cy  of  the 
industry  or  trade.  The  differences  are  the  points  of  practice 
which  have  grown  up  from  the  personality  and  previous  rec- 
ords of  the  individual  organization,  and  it  is  in  these  differ- 
ences that  the  possibility  of  advertising  in  an  effectual  way  is 
to  be  found.  As  a  rule  these  individual  differences  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  surface,  to  be  easily  secured  in  the  course  of  a  rapid 
survey.  To  most  men  they  are  observable  only  after  some 
acquaintance  alike  with  personnel  and  with  operating  policy. 
These  differences,  however,  have  served,  so  far.  to  mark  out 
the  organization  to  some  extent  from  the  competitive  units: 
and  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  used  for  advertising  they  can  be 
made  to  accentuate  that  individualitv. 

It  is  the  advertising  man's  necessity  that  he  should  in  all 
things  attempt  to  provide  a  line  of  demarcation  whereby  the 
individual  product  which  he  is  advertising  can  be  separate<l 
from  all  its  competitors'  product.  The  history  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  individual  organization  will  indicate  one  means  of 
securing  this. 
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Technicality  of  Product 

This  cjuestion  involves  not  the  technicality  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  product,  but  the  amount  of  special  infor- 
mation which  goes  into  the  buying  and  the  use  of  the  product. 
It  is  concerned  largely  with  a  study  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  product  is  used  and  the  section  of  the  population  by  which 
it  is  bought.  Advertising  covers  such  a  range  of  subjects 
and  is  used  for  such  a  wide  variety  of  products  that  the  con- 
ditions which  obtain  in  the  advertising  of  one  product  may  not 
apply  in  the  least  to  the  advertising  of  another.  The  technical 
points  which  are  involved  in  the  buying  and  use  of  a  product 
must  be  thoroughly  understood  in  order  that  the  principles  may 
l)e  properly  worked  out  in  operating  practice. 

The  advertising  man  who  wishes  to  sell  to  a  line  of  factories 
a  complicated  machine  tool  is  faced  with  an  entirely  different 
problem  from  the  one  which  confronts  the  advertising  man 
who  desires  to  find  a  market  for  a  new  line  of  toilet  soaps. 
Practically  every  medium  which  he  will  use  in  advertising 
must  be  studied  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint  and  used 
in  an  entirely  different  way. 

Usage  of  Product 

Allied  to  this  question  of  technicalities  is  the  question  of 
the  usage  of  the  product,  except  that  the  usage  of  the  product 
refers  not  only  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  bought  but  also 
to  the  buyer's  association  of  values.  The  way  in  which  a 
product  enters  into  the  business  considerations,  the  social  life. 
or  the  personal  habits  of  the  buyer  affects  the  value  which  the 
buyer  attaches  to  the  product  and  to  the  discrimination  l^etween 
various  products.  This  matter  is  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
"  Buying  Habits  '*  to  some  extent  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
l>ook.  and  a  more  comprehensive  study  may  be  made  of  tht 
matter  bv  reference  to  **  The  New  Business.*' 

It  is  obvious  that  a  product  which  is  used  only  in  connection 
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with  another  product  and  as  a  part  of  the  working  of  another 
product,  does  not  assume  the  value  in  the  mind  of  the  user 
that  is  established  when  the  product  can  be  used  by  itself.  As 
an  example  of  the  difference  in  the  buying  habit  of  the  con- 
sumer in  such  cases,  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  the  automobik 
business.  The  automobile  as  such  is  rarely,  if  ever,  bought 
without  the  buyer  being  acquainted  with  the  name  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  particular  car  which  he  buys.  In  some 
lines  of  accessories,  however,  which  are  used  for  this  car,  the 
buyer  asks  for  the  name  in  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  cases. 
In  connection  with  some  of  the  supplies  which  are  required 
for  the  running  of  the  car,  the  demand  for  a  particular  brand 
is  made  in  only  lo  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Similarly,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  householder  will  discriminate  about  five 
times  as  frequently  in  favor  of  a  particular  brand  in  the  case 
of  a  floor  wax  or  polish  than  in  the  case  of  laundry  soap,  al- 
though both  articles  cost  so  little  that  the  amount  of  mone)' 
involved  would  not  in  itself  indicate  such  a  difference. 

This  matter  of  usage  in  its  effect  upon  the  buyer  in  regard 
to  discrimination,  carries  all  the  way  through,  even  in  business 
circles  where  things  are  bought  for  business  purposes.  The 
discrimination  which  is  exercised  by  a  production  manager  in 
the  buying  of  machinery  is  almost  lOO  per  cent,  while  the  dis- 
crimination which  he  exercises  upon  the  oil  upon  which  the 
running  of  the  machinery  depends  is  less  than  25  per  cent  and 
is  frequently  exercised  even  in  those  cases  only  as  a  matter 
of  price. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  cases  where  the  discrimination  has  al- 
ready become  a  general  habit,  no  great  amount  of  difficult)* 
will  be  involved  in  educating  the  consumer  as  to  the  importance 
of  choice,  and  consequently  the  influence  of  the  advertising  will 
be  very  greatly  enlarged.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case* 
where  the  discrimination  is  not  exercised  to  any  extent  by  the 
consumer,  the  advertising  value  will  be  wasted  to  a  very  coih 
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siderable  degree  unless  the  consumer  can  be  educated  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  discrimination  in  this  particular  case. 

Distribution  of  Product 

Under  this  heading  must  be  considered  the  channels  through 
which  a  product  must  pass  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  manu- 
facturer until  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  final  user.  There 
are  four  general  conditions  obtaining  in  this  respect  and  the 
product  in  question  must  fall  within  one  or  the  other  of  these 
four  classes : 

1.  Direct  from  manufacturer  to  consumer.  This  is  the  case 
with  most  products  involving  considerable  money  for  the  indi- 
vidual order,  which  are  bought  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  business,  and  with  which  there  is  considerable  bulk 
per  individual  order. 

2.  From  the  manufacturer  through  the  retailer  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  is  the  case  of  those  products  which  are  consumed 
by  the  general  public  but  which  are  required  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity by  the  individual  retailer  to  permit  of  transportation  and 
delivery  without  the  intervention  of  the  jobber. 

3.  From  manufacturer  through  jobber  and  retailer  to  con- 
sumer. This  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  supplies  used  by  the 
general  public  and  a  great  many  supplies  used  by  business.  It 
is  used  for  all  cases  where  the  quantities  which  can  be  carried 
by  the  dealer  are  not  unusually  large  and  where  the  economic 
necessities  of  transportation  and  delivery  require  redistribu- 
tion of  the  product  within  territory  limitation  and  circum- 
scribed areas. 

4.  From  the  producer  through  commission  agent  to  the  re- 
tailer, or  jobber  and  retailer  before  reaching  the  consumer. 
This  is  the  case  with  a  large  amount  of  perishable  food  prod- 
ucts; it  is  the  case  with  products  which  do  not  reach  the  con- 
sumer until  they  have  been  subjected  to  further  manufactur- 
ing after  leaving  the  hands  of  the  original  producer.     It  is 
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also  the  case  with  semi-fabricated  materials  of  all  kinds  re- 
quired in  small  quantities. 

Distributors  of  Product 

The  position  of  the  jobber  and  the  dealer  is  usually  under- 
stood in  all  lines  of  business  where  their  services  are  required 
and  there  is  little  necessity  for  comment  upon  this  except  that 
the  relative  strength  of  these  distributors  should  be  thoroughly 
determined  in  connection  with  the  product  to  be  advertised. 
It  has  frequently  been  found  that  while  it  was  w^ise  to  proceed 
through  both  jobbers  and  retailers  in  certain  territories,  the 
same  product  could  be  handled  direct  to  the  retailers  in  other 
territories.  It  has  also  been  found  in  manv  cases  where  at- 
tempts  have  been  made  to  establish  direct  sales  with  the  re- 
tailers that  the  economic  value  of  the  jobl)er  made  it  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  former  method  of  dealing  through  him.  In 
some  problems  which  the  advertising  man  will  have  to  face 
the  question  of  exclusive  jobbing  arrangements  and  exclusive 
retail  arrangements  will  become  important.  The  value  of  this 
method  will  depend  almost  altogether  upon  the  trade  habits  in 
the  field,  the  extent  of  the  buying  in  reference  to  population, 
and  the  association  of  the  buying  habit  in  the  people's  dealings 
with  the  retailer. 

Competitive  Status  of  Product 

Of  as  much  importance  as  the  other  items  is  the  competitive 
status  of  the  product  in  respect  to  quality,  attractiveness,  and 
price.  The  exact  importance  of  these  three  items  varies 
greatly  with  the  character  of  the  product.  In  connection  with 
very  accurate  machine  tools  or  instruments,  a  reputation  for 
quality  is  the  strongest  sales  argument  which  can  be  used  and 
in  evcrv  line  of  this  kind  there  are  organizations  todav  whose 
position  in  the  field  has  been  made  on  that  basis.  With  articles 
t^oing  to  the  general  public,  however,  the  competitive  status  as 
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to  quality  means  the  competitive  status  as  to  quality  at  an  equal 
price.  And  in  many  cases  this  (luestion  of  quality  develops 
into  one  of  attractiveness  in  connection  with  the  package,  so 
that  even  where  the  actual  products  in  competition  are  practi- 
cally e<iual  in  (|ualily.  the  (juality  suggested  by  the  method  of 
packing  and  the  character  of  the  package  have  l>een  sufficient 
to  differentiate  the  products  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

Whichever  may  Ije  the  important  point,  all  three  items  should 
be  studied  by  the  advertising  man  who  is  planning  a  campaign 
and  he  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  status  of  the 
product  in  the  competitive  market  —  this  status  as  established 
in  the  actual  facts  of  manufacture  and  as  established  in  the 
minds  of  the  consumers. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
PURPOSE  OF  CAMPAIGN 

Establishing  Reputation 

Advertising  is  not  always  required  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  sales  of  a  product,  although  that  must  l)e  the  final 
effect  of  the  advertising  if  it  do^s  its  work.  It  frequently 
happens  that  business  organizations  at  various  times  in  their 
careers  need  advertising  for  the  extension  of  values  along  more 
general  lines  in  connection  with  the  organization  and  its  mar- 
ket. Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  forestall  difficulty  by  estab- 
lishing relations  of  confidence  with  the  public,  not  merely  in 
connection  with  the  product  but  in  connection  with  the  organ- 
ization itself.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  find  other  uses 
for  a  product  and  impress  them  upon  the  consumer. 

In  the  last  ten  years  of  rapidly  increasing  activity  along 
industrial  lines,  many  concerns  which  have  started  and  gamed 
a  considerable  amount  of  business  have  been  obliged  to  set 
themselves  at  work  to  devise  advertising  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing an  organization  reputation.  This  has  l^een  particu- 
larly the  case  with  organizations  making  a  number  of  product?, 
where  the  sale  of  the  one  product  cannot  altogether  carr\-  the 
sale  of  another  product,  but  where  an  established  organization's 
reputation  can  increase  the  sale  of  both.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
plan  of  action  will  materially  differ  if  this  is  to  be  the  central 
idea.  The  media  must  be  chosen  from  their  association  with 
reputable  matters :  they  must  be  chosen  from  their  standing  and 
authority.     Every  piece  of  copy  and  every  piece  of  printed 

matter  must  l)e  selected  physically  with  the  same  idea  so  that 

«;2R 
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type,  border,  illustration,  the  text  of  articles  in  the  magazine  or 
publication,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  campaign  will 
intensify  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  copy. 

Extending  Organization  Values 

Allied  to  this  matter  of  establishing  reputation  is  that  of 
extending  the  value  of  the  organization  by  suggesting  not  so 
much  its  repute  but  the  individual  character  of  its  actions. 
This  point  of  view  has  been  necessary  in  a  number  of  cases 
where  it  is  difficult  for  the  consumer  to  be  able  to  determine 
from  the  appearance  or  general  survey  of  a  product,  the  value 
which  it  will  possess  for  his  purpose,  and  where  consequently 
the  discrimination  is  not  exercised  except  in  a  negative  way. 
There  are  many  products  which  to  all  appearances  may  be  made 
to  look  equally  good  with  a  50  per  cent  difference  in  cost.  In 
such  cases  the  only  hope  of  the  serious  manufacturer  is  to 
extend  his  organization  value  to  the  public  by  showing  the  care 
that  is  taken  in  giving  to  the  public  a  product  which  will  fulfill 
the  purposes  required  of  it  and  possess  a  value  equal  to  the 
price  which  is  asked  for  it.  The  plan  which  requires  this  point 
of  view  will  not  be  effective  particularly  as  to  media,  but  it 
will  be  thoroughly  effective  as  to  copy  and  illustration. 

Extending  Uses 

Where  an  organization  has  secured  as  much  business  as 
would  seem  to  be  reasonably  possible  under  the  usual  method 
of  consuming  the  product,  it  has  frequently  been  able  to  dis- 
cover new  uses  for  the  product  which  could  be  suggested  to 
the  general  public,  opening  up  new  lines  of  consumption  and 
consequently  new  lines  of  sale.  This  has.  in  fact,  been  one  of 
the  important  developments,  and  in  it  the  advertising  man  has 
had  a  considerable  share.  With  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  new  thing,  the  new  idea,  the  new  suggestion,  he 
has  seized  upon  discoveries  of  the  manufacturer  as  opening  up 
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the  way  for  an  additional  appeal  to  the  public  and  an  addi- 
tional value  in  his  work.  Sometimes  this  extension  of  use  has 
required  the  entry  into  different  advertising  fields  from  those 
required  by  the  original  problem ;  in  other  cases  it  has  meant  a 
rearrangement  of  the  old  advertising  methods  rather  than  an 
entirely  new  development.  In  any  case  the  choice  of  the  media 
is  subject  to  a  somewhat  different  consideration,  where  this  is 
the  purpose  of  the  campaign. 

Gaining  Distribution 

Probably  a  considerable  number  of  advertising  campaigns 
which  are  undertaken,  particularly  by  young  concerns,  are  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  a  larger  distribution  of  the  product, 
either  over  a  wider  area  or  more  intensively  over  the  area  pre- 
viously covered.  Where  distribution  is  required,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  distributor  must  be  very  carefully  considered. 
As  has  been  noted  many  times,  the  influence  of  the  distributor 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  product  but  is  never  insignifi- 
cant, and  in  many  cases  it  is  more  important  to  maintain  the 
good-will  of  the  distributor  than  it  is  to  inform  the  public. 
We  have  altogether  discarded  the  idea  which  was  extant  ten 
years  ago  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
distributor  provided  the  public  was  reached.  We  coined  a 
new  phrase  to  express  this  theor>',  "  consumer  demand,"  and 
it  took  us  several  years  to  find  out  that  the  consumer  demand 
was  mostly  a  theory;  that  in  practice  there  were  very  few 
products  upon  which  the  consumer  insisted  and  very  many  in 
regard  to  which  the  dealer  advised.  Nevertheless,  even  today 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  minimizing  the  importance  of  the  dealer 
and  putting  a  large  part  of  our  effort  and  attention  upon  the 
public  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  product  or  the 
influence  of  the  dealer  in  opening  or  closing  the  channels  of 
distribution.  Where  we  desire  to  gain  distribution  through 
the  regular  channels,  the  particular  interests  of  the  jobber  and 
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the  dealer  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  media 
should  be  used  in  which  they  are  vitally  interested  and  which 
are  most  serviceable  to  them.  The  character  of  the  product 
will  determine  whether  the  consumer  should  be  appealed  to,  but 
no  campaign  which  has  for  its  purpose  wider  distribution  can 
afford  to  neglect  the  appeal  to  the  dealer  and  a  complete  study 
of  those  periodicals  in  which  he  is  interested  and  those  lines 
of  advertising  which  he  uses. 

Increasing  Consumption 

This  case  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  previous  case.  If  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  attempt  to  increase  the  sale  of  an 
article  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  it  per  unit  of  popu- 
lation, then  the  energy  must  be  directed  towards  the  consumer. 
The  retailer  should  then  be  considered  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  increased  consumption  will  benefit  his  business  but  the  edu- 
cational work  must  be  done  with  the  consumer  and  the  cam- 
paign must  be  laid  out  for  that  purpose. 

Solidifying  Sales 

In  the  increasing  analysis  which  has  been  given  to  the  char- 
acter of  sales  work  and  the  factors  which  enter  into  its  effi- 
ciency, many  organizations  have  discovered  that  while  they 
were  steadily  increasing  their  business  the  mortality  of  ac- 
counts was  greater  than  it  should  be  and  it  was  necessary  to 
get  a  large  percentage  of  new  customers  each  year  in  order  to 
make  up  for  this  mortality  as  well  as  to  increase  the  output. 
Such  concerns  have  begun  to  use  advertising  as  a  means  of 
stabilizing  the  sales,  by  expressing  to  the  consumer  not  merely 
the  reasons  why  the  product  should  be  bought,  but  the  advan- 
tage of  its  continuous  use  and  the  care  and  uniformity  in  its 
preparation.  The  principal  effect  upon  the  advertising  opera- 
tion of  this  kind  of  purpose  in  the  campaign  is  its  effect  upon 
the  copy.    The  media  which  are  used  will  in  general  be  the* 
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same  as  those  employed  when  the  idea  is  to  increase  consump- 
tion, but  the  copy  will  be  worked  out  with  an  attempt  to  sta- 
bilize the  use  of  the  product  so  that  a  continuance  of  this 
use  may  be  secured  in  a  larger  percentage  of  individual  cases. 
This  means  a  play  upon  the  service  idea  in  advertising.  It  is 
the  idea  which  has  brought  into  being  a  lot  of  information 
designed  to  make  the  use  of  the  product  a  familiar  habit  so 
that  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  regular  process  of  life.  It  is  not 
concerned  so  much  with  stating  the  value  of  the  product  as  a 
thing  to  be  bought,  but  stating  the  service  which  can  be  secured 
from  the  use  of  the  product  and  emphasizing  that  in  a  great 
many  ways. 

Identifying  Trade-Mark 

The  use  of  advertising  to  such  a  degree  for  the  performance 
of  sales  work  has  brought  about  an  entirely  different  considera- 
tion of  the  trade-mark.  In  many  cases  where  trade-marks 
were  secured  before  advertising  became  an  important  part  of 
the  work,  it  has  been  found  that  the  trade-mark  is  a  tax  upon 
the  memory,  that  it  is  not  readily  distinguished  from  other 
trade-marks,  or  that  in  some  way  it  fails  to  perform  its  func- 
tion as  an  identification  of  the  manufacturer's  goods.  For  this 
reason  it  has  been  necessary  for  advertising  to  be  used  either 
to  establish  a  new  trade-mark  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  or 
to  individualize  a  trade-mark  which  previously  did  not  give 
proper  identification,  even  to  suggest  to  the  public  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  mark,  so  that  there  would  be  no  mistake.  In  such 
cases  the  purpose  of  the  advertising  campaign  is  somewhat 
different  from  any  that  have  gone  before.  It  is  not  concerned 
so  much  with  producing  educational  copy  through  suitable 
media,  nor  is  it  concerned  so  much  with  reaching  most  largely 
the  inimediate  buyers  of  the  product.  It  is  rather  concerned 
with  reaching  the  largest  possible  number  of  consumers  of  the 
article,  with  instructions  which  will  enable  them  to  identifv  the 
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trade-mark,  with  suggestions  as  to  its  meaning,  and  with  indi- 
cations of  its  value.  This  purpose  of  the  campaign  will  affect 
very  intimately  the  choice  of  the  media,  the  use  of  printed 
matter,  and  the  character  of  the  copy.  It  must  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  central  planning  if  the  whole  operation  is  to  be 
co-ordinated  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Familiarizing,  Educating,  Stimulating 

The  purpose  of  advertising  per  se  is  to  increase  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  in  respect  to  a  particular  product,  organiza- 
tion, or  service,  so  that  the  effectiveness  of  any  qne  of  these  will 
be  greater.  In  its  general  plan  of  action,  therefore,  it  must 
always  attempt  to  increase  the  familiarity  with  these  things  so 
that  they  may  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  business  man, 
the  farmer,  the  householder,  etc.  It  must  further  be  prepared 
to  educate  men  in  the  uses  of  its  product  and  in  how  to  get  most 
value  from  it.  In  addition  it  must  be  sufficiently  stimulating 
to  suggest  action,  at  least  to  a  sufficient  degree,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  advertising  may  be  transmuted  into  buying.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  campaign  may  be  either  one  or  all  of 
these.  Their  relative  importance  in  connection  with  the  cam- 
paign must  be  determined  by  a  close  study  of  the  position  of  the 
business,  its  history,  the  distribution,  and  the  character  of  its 
product.  The  advertising  which  is  prepared  must  have  these 
things  in  mind  so  that  it  is  unconsciously  bent  towards  their 
development  and  so  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  successive 
steps.  Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  is  lost  because, 
while  the  media  have  been  more  or  less  carefully  chosen  in  con- 
nection with  their  individual  value  for  the  problem  in  hand,  and 
the  illustration  and  art  work  have  been  painstakingly  worked 
out.  the  assembled  pieces  of  advertising  do  not  represent  an 
orderly  progress  in  the  conception  of  a  central  idea  designed 
to  increase  the  familiarity  of  the  product  or  service,  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  its  usefulness,  or  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  it. 
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These  three  items,  in  fact,  sum  up  the  present  chapter. 
They  include,  if  they  are  properly  studied,  all  the  other  pur- 
poses for  which  an  advertising  campaign  may  be  started.  But 
further  than  this,  these  are  the  points  by  which  the  human 
interest  may  be  secured  and  maintained.  The  education  of  the 
public  in  the  use  of  the  product  is  made  possible  because  the 
product  is  becoming  a  familiar  one,  and  the  education  is  sttg- 
gestive  in  character.  Moreover,  the  advertising  is  interestinj; 
because  the  necessity  for  stimulation  demands  the  introduc- 
tion of  sentiment  or,  as  it  is  termed,  human  interest,  in  order 
to  supply  the  motor  impulse  which  will  act  upon  the  knowledge 
already  gained  about  a  familiar  thing.  This  whole  question 
of  the  purpose  of  the  advertising  campaign  is  one  which  has 
been  insufficiently  investigated  and  superficially  studied.  It  is 
worth  a  great  deal  of  the  student's  time  to  dip  into  a  good  many 
apparently  unrelated  matters  in  order  to  determine  how  the 
public  can  be  approached  to  accomplish  these  things  with  the 
least  possible  lost  motion  and  the  greatest  efficiency. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

DETERMINING  WHAT  TO  SPEND 

General  Policy 

In  the  previous  chapters  in  this  book,  the  principles,  and  the 
detailed  application  of  those  principles  in  respect  to  each 
branch  of  the  advertising  field,  have  been  fully  considered. 
All  the  preparatory  work  has  been  determined,  upon  which  an 
advertising  campaign  must  be  projected  if  it  is  to  assume  the 
efficiency  compatible  with  present  knowledge  of  the  equipment 
and  the  requirements. 

The  application  of  the  principles  involved,  to  the  detailed 
operations  and  analysis  of  any  particular  branch  of  advertis- 
ing, is  a  somewhat  different  matter  from  the  correlation  of  all 
these  branches  in  the  working  out  of  a  general  campaign.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  beyond  the  work  which  has  been 
done  so  far  and  bring  these  matters  into  relation  with  each 
other  and  the  place  which  they  will  take  in  the  actual  planning 
and  operation  of  an  advertising  campaign  in  connection  with 
the  business. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  understood  that  in  most  conditions 
in  actual  business  the  problem  presented  in  connection  with  the 
working  out  of  an  advertising  campaign  is  modified  by  the 
previous  traditions  of  the  business,  by  its  already  determined 
policy,  by  its  limitations  of  manufacture,  and  by  the  personal 
equation  which  enters  into  any  decision  of  an  important  char- 
acter. As  a  consequence  of  these  modifications,  the  problem 
in  practice  is  never  quite  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  hypothetical 
consideration  of  it,  where  many  factors  must  be  assumed. 

537 
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Following  is  an  account  of  an  actual  campaign  which  was 
worked  out  in  connection  with  an  automobile  accessory.  Ob\i- 
ously,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  actual 
figures,  but  these  are  unnecessary  to  show  the  way  in  which 
the  campaign  was  developed  and  the  way  in  which  the  use  of 
the  principles  in  connection  with  the  campaign  aided  in  secur- 
ing high  efficiency.  The  figures  and  the  actual  conditions  of 
preliminary  investigation  will,  of  course,  vary  with  each  par- 
ticular business  and  the  circumstances  of  that  business.  Fur- 
thermore, the  conduct  of  the  campaign  itself  and  the  character 
of  its  operation  would  be  very  materially  changed  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  industry  and  by  the  one  of  the  three  followiijg 
classes  into  which  it  falls : 

1.  Mail  order. 

2.  Technical  product  direct  to  consumer. 

3.  General  product,  going  through  dealer  or  jobber  and 

dealer. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  first  case,  the  mail  order,  the  adver- 
tising being  the  whole  operation,  no  consideration  of  any  other 
sales  problem  is  involved,  and  none  of  the  extensive  operations 
required  for  the  development  of  the  sales  organization  and  the 
aid  to  the  distributor  need  be  included  in  this  consideration. 

Furthermore,  the  effect  of  the  advertising  is  not  a  good-will 
matter  merely  or  an  influence  of  public  opinion,  but  is  a  sales- 
closing  proposition  in  which  each  advertisement  must  close  the 
business  and  close  it  at  the  proper  price.  These  limitations 
and  requirements  govern  the  investigation  of  the  operation  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  vary  materially  from  the  other  two. 
In  a  technical  product  —  that  is,  a  product  used  either  for 
occupational  purposes  or  in  connection  with  an  industry  where 
the  goods  are  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  and  to  one  technically 
expert  in  their  values  —  the  sales  conditions,  the  requirement 
of  tests  and  service,  and  the  elimination  of  distributors  govern 
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the  investigation  and  operation  to  the  automatic  limitation  of 
the  number  of  avenues  to  be  used  and  the  character  of  the 
sales  argument  to  be  developed. 

The  case  which  will  be  considered  in  these  chapters  has  been 
taken  from  No.  3,  where  the  goods  go  through  the  distributors' 
hands  and  where  they  are  of  fairly  general  use.  This  has 
been  done  because  this  case  represents  the  most  frequent  and 
important  advertising  condition,  and  because  it  requires  the 
consideration  of  practically  all  avenues  of  publicity  and  organ- 
ization in  connection  with  the  work. 

Preliminary  Investigation 

Inasmuch  as  this  product  has  to  be  used  on  a  pleasure  or 
commercial  automobile,  motor  cycle,  or  motor  boat,  the  con- 
sumption statistics  were  secured  in  the  following  way : 

1.  From  a  development  of  the  number  of  motor  cars  in 

each  state  as  shown  in  the  registrations. 

2.  From  a  development  of  the  number  of  motor  cycles  in 

a  similar  way. 

3.  From  a  consideration  of  the  output  of  the  motor  boat 

factories  and  the  number  of  marine  motors  in  use, 
developed  through  the  registration  of  members  of 
various  motor  boat  clubs,  the  statistics  available  from 
factories  and  the  investigation  of  the  picked  localities. 

The  disposition  of  the  cars  in  accordance  with  the  branches 
of  the  company  was  shown  to  be  as  follows: 

New  York 27  per  cent 

New  England   15 

Philadelphia  14 

Norfolk   I  "  " 

Chicago  36  "  " 

Dallas    8  "  " 

Houston    6  "  " 

Oklahoma  City   4  "  " 


tt       « 
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Atlanta    2      per  cent 

El  Paso 2 

New  Orleans  i 

Denver    2 


•« 


•• 
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The  subdivision  of  motor  cycles  and  of  motor  boats  was 
made  in  the  same  way  and  apportioned  to  each  branch. 

After  taking  the  number  of  cars,  motor  cycles,  and  motor 
boats,  a  careful  estimate  was  made  of  the  possible  yearly  sales 
volume  to  each  from  the  standpoint  of  money  value.  Then 
the  present  output  of  the  factory  was  taken  and  compared  with 
the  possible  volume  in  the  territory  in  each  branch.  It  was 
found  that  about  two  per  cent  of  the  business  generally  was 
being  secured  and  that  about  ten  per  cent  could  be  handled  by 
the  factory  working  at  its  fullest  capacity. 

A  further  analysis  was  then  made  by  taking  the  total  number 
of  cars,  motor  cycles,  and  motor  boats  in  the  territory-  covered 
by  each  branch  and  developing  the  amount  in  money  repre- 
sented by  the  total  volume  of  sales  in  that  territory.  This 
amount  was  divided  by  the  total  area  in  square  miles,  so  that 
a  definite  volume  per  square  mile  of  total  business  in  the  com- 
modity was  secured.  This  illustrated  the  point  that  the  num- 
ber of  cars  in  some  of  the  agricultural  territories  was  so  small 
and  the  cars  themselves  so  widelv  scattered  that  all  the  busi- 
ness  required  to  bring  the  output  of  the  factories  up  to  its 
greatest  possible  capacity  could  be  secured  in  the  more  thickly 
settled  branches. 

Sales  eflforts  in  connection  with  this  particular  automobile 
accessory  were  held  over  in  the  district  covered  by  four  of  the 
branches,  except  as  the  business  was  automatically  produced  as 
an  incident  of  the  sale  of  other  products. 

Competitive  Statistics 

A  careful  investigation  was  made  of  competitive  conditions, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  eight  principal  competi- 
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tors  engaged  in  practically  a  national  business.  Of  these  com- 
petitors the  largest  had  30  per  cent,  three  others  15  per  cent, 
one  10  per  cent,  two  5  per  cent,  the  lowest  of  the  eight  being  2 
per  cent,  and  the  rest  of  the  business  being  divided  among 
more  or  less  local  efforts. 

Further  analysis  of  the  competitive  situation  showed : 

1.  That  the  largest  business  was  held  by  the  firm  whose 

product  was  most  extensively  and  thoroughly  adver- 
tised. 

2.  That  the  distributing  facilities  entered  very  considerably 

into  the  matter  of  sales  volume. 

3.  That  the  general  reputation  of  the  concern  and  prompt 

service  were  important  factors  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  goods. 

This  investigation  developed  also,  particularly  as  to  the  ad- 
vertising sales  policy : 

1.  That  those  competitors  who  had  secured  the  most  busi- 

ness protected  the  dealer,  instituted  some  sort  of  train- 
ing for  the  sales  force  and  used  a  satisfaction  guar- 
antee of  some  kind. 

2.  The  advertising  of  all  competitors  showed  the  use  of 

practically  the  same  arguments. 

3.  Very  little  effort  had  been  made  to  establish  individual- 

ity in  connection  with  the  value  of  the  product,  indi- 
viduality having  been  derived  from  package,  trade- 
mark and  the  other  accessories. 

In  respect  to  the  product  itself,  this  investigation  showed 
that  the  output  of  a  number  of  the  largest  competitors  was  of 
practically  equal  value  from  a  technical  standpoint.  Further, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  material  was  sold  without  iden- 
tification to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  the  dealer  influence  was 
consequently  very  great.     This  had  evidently  affected  prices. 
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as  prices  were  by  no  means  standard,  and  there  was  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  fluctuation  but  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
competitors  as  to  price. 

If  the  student  will  refer  to  Chapter  III  and  the  factors  which 
enter  into  preliminary  investigation  and  take  the  principles 
enunciated  in  that  chapter,  comparing  them  with  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation  as  stated,  he  will  find  illustrated  in  this  case 
the  advantage  and  the  value  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples considered  in  that  chapter. 

After  this  preliminary  investigation  had  been  concluded, 
the  necessary  step  to  be  taken  was  the  consideration  of  the 
sales  argument  and  atmosphere  to  go  behind  the  copy  and  the 
choice  of  media  to  be  used. 

Consumer  and  Dealer 

In  considering  the  sales  arguments  to  go  behind  the  copy, 
it  was  necessary  to  study  the  consumer  and  the  dealer.  Inves- 
tigation disclosed  the  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
consumers  actually  insisted  upon  securing  a  certain  brand  of 
material,  the  majority  of  them  evidently  being  influenced  more 
by  the  convenience  of  buying. 

Further  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  while  there  was 
a  good  market  for  a  high-priced  material,  such  as  was  being 
considered  in  this  campaign,  a  very  large  number  of  dealers 
were  buying  mainly  on  price,  with  the  exception  that  prompt 
service  on  delivery  was  of  considerable  importance. 

A  study  of  the  consumer  showed  that  there  were  about  lo 
to  12  per  cent  of  users  who  were  intimately  interested  in  every 
detail  in  the  running  of  the  car  or  boat,  to  such  an  extent  that 
every  item  which  entered  into  its  production  or  up-keep  was 
discussed  and  of  importance  to  them;  that  about  30  per  cent 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  buying  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  the  car  and  could  l^e  induced  to  insist  upon  one  item 
or  another  when  the  importance  of  the  item  could  be  suffi- 
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ciently  illustrated ;  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  users 
were  not  particularly  concerned  with  anything  in  the  way  of 
accessories,  so  long  as  the  car  ran  properly  and  the  charges 
were  not  unduly  large. 

Thus,  there  were  the  keen  lovers  of  motoring  or  motor 
boating  who,  either  from  necessity  or  pleasure,  demanded  the 
best  of  ser\ice  and  were  sufficiently  interested  in  that  demand 
to  investigate  the  requirements  of  such  service;  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  users  who,  while  enjoying  the  pleasure  and  being 
to  an  extent  interested  in  producing  the  best  service  out  of  the 
motor,  were  not  willing  to  study  to  any  great  extent  or  to 
wade  through  the  technical  matter  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
all  the  requirements;  and  about  50  per  cent  who  were  only 
interested  in  the  car  as  a  convenience,  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
mind  so  long  as  it  fulfilled  its  purpose  without  any  serious 
mishap. 

Investigation  was  made  of  the  product  itself,  and  the  values 
which  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business  placed  upon  it  in 
comparison  with  competitive  materials.  In  the  course  of  this 
investigation  two  outstanding  items  of  individuality  were 
brought  to  the  advertising  man's  attention,  which  indicated  the 
possibility  of  increasing  economy  by  the  use  of  the  material. 
Sufficient  tests  had  been  made  and  sufficient  testimony  received 
from  customers  amply  to  prove  this  condition.  From  the  in- 
vestigations and  consideration  of  the  matter,  it  was  decided 
that  the  sales  argument  should  have  the  following  funda- 
mental ideas  behind  it : 

1.  The  atmosphere  of  the  copy  should  indicate  the  addi- 

tion to  pleasure  to  be  secured  from  the  use  of  the 
motor. 

2.  The  copy  should  be  arranged  to  link  this  pleasure  with 

the  human  interest  of  the  motorist,  and  finally, 

3.  The  evidence  should  supply  the  argument  to  technically 

prove  the  claim. 
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Students  should  consider  in  this  connection  the  early  chap- 
ters up  to  the  analysis  of  the  commodity  and  advertisements 
in  the  division  of  Psychological  Factors  in  Advertising. 

Choice  of  Media 

The  choice  of  the  media  for  this  campaign  was  considered 
on  the  basis  of  preliminary  investigation,  the  condition  of  the 
consumer,  and  the  type  of  sales  argument  to  be  employed. 

A  further  study  of  conditions  in  the  cursory  consideration 
of  the  matter  developed  that  the  number  of  motorists  was  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  total  population,  that  the  individual 
class  motor  magazines  reached  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  motorists,  and  that  these  motorists  in- 
cluded every  type  from  the  standpoint  of  reading  habits  and 
taste  and  other  type  divisions.  Street  cars  were  quickly  elimi- 
nated because  of  the  enormous  waste  attached  to  dealing  ^ith 
so  large  a  percentage  of  the  population  to  secure  the  attention 
of  so  small  a  number,  with  the  additional  consideration  that 
except  in  the  larger  cities,  the  motorist  did  not  ride  frequently 
in  street  cars. 

The  number  of  branches  and  the  extent  of  sales  distribution 
already  secured  by  this  company  made  it  necessary  to  consider 
an  advertising  campaign  in  all  parts  of  the  company's  terri- 
tory in  order  to  agree  with  the  sales  work  and  organization. 

The  small  part  of  the  population  interested  in  this  particular 
commodity,  the  small  money  value  of  the  yearly  sale  to  the 
automobile  owner,  and  the  necessity  for  covering  much  ground 
with  a  small  possible  expenditure,  made  it  obvious  that  the 
backbone  of  the  campaign  would  have  to  be  those  territorially 
extensive  media  which  were  valuable  as  to  selection  of  readers. 
For  the  principal  periodical  media,  therefore,  the  general  maga- 
zines were  chosen,  along  with  the  magazines  specializing  on 
matters  connected  with  the  automobile  for  the  "  crank  *' 
motorist. 
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Circulation  Analysis 

The  choice  of  the  proper  number  of  magazines  and  the  ones 
individually  fitted  to  answer  the  purposes  of  this  campaign 
was  a  hard  matter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  practi- 
cally no  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  automobile  owners  in 
proportion  to  the  total  circulation  of  the  medium,  except  as 
the  amount  of  advertising  secured  along  automobile  lines 
could  be  considered  as  evidence.  This  evidence  was  not 
thought  satisfactory,  and,  after  a  number  of  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  secure  some  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  the  expen- 
diture of  considerable  money  could  be  reasonably  predicated, 
out  of  a  number  of  general  magazines  offered,  a  choice  was 
made  of  about  twice  the  number  contemplated,  this  choice 
being  based  upon  the  editorial  policy,  the  circulation  policy,  and 
the  reports  from  the  company's  field  force. 

These  magazines  were  then  requested  to  send  into  the  adver- 
tiser's office  circulation  records  covering  fifteen  cities  of  sizes 
varying  from  50,000  to  200,000.  Altogether  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  names  were  accumulated,  covering  cities  scat- 
tered from  the  East  to  the  Southwest.  These  names  were 
compared  by  trustworthy  men  in  each  locality  with  the  tax 
list,  the  city  license  list,  the  location  of  their  residence,  and  a 
recheck  from  the  storekeepers. 

Six  months  was  required  for  this  work,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  time  all  these  magazines  had  been  tested  through  a  suffi- 
cient proportion  of  circulation,  scattered  widely  enough  to 
give  an  average  of  the  percentage  of  automobile  public  to 
which  they  catered. 

The  conclusions  secured  from  this  investigation  were  as 
follows : 

1.  The  amount  of  automobile  advertising  was  not  an  exact 
indication  of  the  value  of  a  particular  medium  for  automobile 
audience. 

2.  The  circulation  of  interest,  that  is  the  circulation  going  to 
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automobile  owners  or  possible  owners,  was  not  by  any  means 
in  proportion  to  the  total  circulation  of  the  magazine.  In  one 
case  a  publication  having  400,000  circulation  at  a  cost  of  $400 
per  page  per  issue,  showed  an  automobile  audience  of  75,000, 
while  another  publication,  having  a  total  circulation  of  125,000. 
at  a  cost  of  $250  per  page  per  issue,  showed  a  total  of  100,000 
circulation  of  interest  to  a  man  selling  to  automobile  owners. 
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Chart  B 


The  figures  were  entered  on  Chart  A  (shown  above),  and 
then  figured  out  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  magazine  page 
on  Chart  B.     From  these  charts  the  final  choice  of  the  maga 
zine  media  was  made. 

The  choice  of  the  other  media  and  the  conditions  governing 
the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  appropriation  allowed  them 
were  worked  out  by  investigation  in  varying  ways. 

Dealers*  Investigation 

One  thousand  dealers  were  visited,  and  from  this  experience 
a  dealers'  book  was  gotten  up  which  contained  all  the  adver- 
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tising  to  be  conducted  to  the  consumer,  and  in  certain  publica- 
tions having  dealer  circulation  the  consumer  advertising  was 
run  as  a  part  of  the  dealer  copy. 

It  was  felt  after  visiting  the  dealers  that  some  means  of 
identifying  the  dealer  and  tying  up  the  campaign  to  both  must 
be  found.  A  sign  for  the  front  of  the  dealer's  store  had  long 
been  used  in  similar  advertising  and  this  sign  was  made  a 
feature  of  the  copy  to  the  consumer  in  the  general  magazines, 
to  the  dealer  in  his  advertising,  and  to  the  salesman,  so  that 
all  legitimate  dealers  should  have  one  set  up. 

This  scheme  proved  to  be  effectual  only  with  transient  or 
touring  motorists,  and  some  more  definite  system  was  wanted 
for  the  ordinary  case.  The  direct  mail  system  was  made 
available  for  the  dealer  in  order  to  get  the  full  effect.  Wher- 
ever the  dealer  began  to  stock  the  goods,  letters  were  sent  from 
him  to  all  the  automobile  owners  in  his  community,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  and  requesting  them  to  have  their  needs 
filled  at  that  store. 

The  question  of  outdoor  advertising  came  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  attention  at  once,  because  of  the  outdoor  character  of  the 
proposition  and  the  many  opportunities  of  attracting  the  motor- 
ist at  the  time  of  his  use  of  the  machine.  Investigation  made 
by  driving  an  automobile  along  all  the  touring  routes  disclosed 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  loss  of  attention  due  to 
the  location  of  many  signs.  All  locations  for  signs  were 
therefore  carefully  selected,  all  suggested  locations  being  re- 
fused unless  showing  head-on  to  the  road;  while  many  of  the 
locations  obtained  were  situated  so  that  the  lamps  of  the  car 
would  sweep  the  board  at  night. 

Window  display,  printed  matter,  and  other  items  were  in- 
cluded in  the  campaign,  the  proportion  of  the  various  items 
being  as  follows : 

General  magazines    31  per  cent 

Outdoor    25 


((      « 
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Trade  journal  12  per  cent 

Printed  matter   12    '* 

Small  signs   6    " 

Direct  mail  for  dealer 7    **       '* 

Window,  counter,  and  show  displays 7    "       ** 

If  the  student  will  refer  to  Chapters  XXX,  XXXI,  and 
XXXII,  and  study  the  functions  of  the  media  as  given  therein, 
in  connection  with  the  campaign  so  far  considered,  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  will  be  very  apparent  in  the  investi- 
gations and  decisions  made  in  regard  to  the  equipment  in  this 
particular  case. 


CHAPTER  XL 

WRITING  THE  COPY  AND  CONSIDERING  THE 

RETURNS 

Copy  Material 

From  the  investigation  of  the  product,  which  had  been  made 
under  the  preliminary  work  of  analysis,  the  information  from 
the  manufacturing  and  sales  ends  of  the  business  was  accumu- 
lated in  the  following  way  for  the  advertising  to  the  consumer : 

1.  The  advantages  of  the  product  because  of  the  processes 

of  manufacture. 

2.  The  way  in  which  those  advantages  were  to  be  observed 

in  their  action  on  the  operation  of  the  car. 

3.  Tests  which  had  been  made  by  the  company's  engineers, 

the  results  obtained,  and  the  analysis  of  those  results. 

4.  Tests  which  had  been  made  by  other  engineers  and  the 

information  available  from  them. 

5.  Results  obtained  by  racing  drivers,  speed  boats,  aero- 

planes, and  the  like  in  contests,  the  opinions  of  the 
drivers,  the  conditions  under  which  each  of  the  con- 
tests were  staged,  and  the  service  required  of  the 
product  in  each  case. 

6.  Expressions  from  owners  of  all  kinds,  from  dealers  and 

manufacturers,  showing  the  results  obtained,  but  not 
necessarily  indicating  the  conditions  or  other  analyses. 

7.  The  principal  difficulties  of  the  owner  in  connection 

with  the  operation  of  similar  products  and  the  effect 
of  the  particular  commodity  in  each  case. 
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8.  The  climatic  differences  in  different  territories  and  the 

effect  of  such  matters  upon  the  operation  of  the  prod- 
uct in  question. 

9.  The  extent  to  which  the  motor  owner  discriminated  be- 

tween brands  in  buying  the  products  of  this  kind. 

For  the  advertising  to  the  dealer  the  points  were  arranged 
as  follows: 

1.  The  extent  of  the  delivery  facilities  of  the  organization. 

2.  The  advantage  in  profit  (if  any),  the  advantage  in  turn- 

over, and  the  advantage  in  other  custom  to  be  secured 
from  the  sale  of  this  product. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  sales  and  advertising  work  in  develop- 

ing the  right  use  and  advantage  of  the  product  to  the 
consumer. 

4.  The  value  of  the  service  to  the  dealer,  in  comparison 

with  the  efforts  put  out  by  competitors  in  the  same 
direction. 

When  these  matters  had  been  assembled,  reference  was  made 
to  the  human  interests  and  needs  such  as  have  been  indicated 
in  Chapters  V  and  VI  of  the  division  on  Psychological  Factors, 
and  the  copy  material  was  arranged  with  three  alternatives, 
which  are  shown  in  their  order  of  importance: 

1.  Results  showing  advantage  in  comfort  and  convenience. 

2.  Results  showing  an  advantage  in  economy  of  operation. 

3.  Results  showing  a  reduction  in  repair  requirements. 

r^or  the  dealer  the  copy  material  was  arranged  with  two 
alternatives,  which  are  shown  here  in  their  order  of  impor- 
tance : 

T.  Items  showing  direct  sales  advantages. 
2.  Items  showing  advantages  through  the  indirect  effect 
from  the  consumer. 
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The  copy  attached  to  this  chapter  will  illustrate  the  working 
out  of  some  of  these  arguments  in  both  cases. 

It  was  further  decided  that  a  consideration  of  the  psycho- 
logical features  involved  had  indicated  the  advantage  of  illus- 
tration to  such  an  extent  that  all  advertising  in  periodicals, 
whether  to  dealer  or  consumer,  should  be  illustrated  as  effec- 
tively as  possible. 

The  actual  writing  of  the  copy  and  the  making  of  the  layout 
were  governed  by  the  ideas  developed  from  the  consideration 
of  the  material  and  atmosphere  to  be  preserved. 

The  samples  of  the  copy  shown  should  be  used  by  the  stu- 
dent in  connection  with  the  chapters  on  **  Copy  *'  and  **  Ar- 
rangement," as  they  will  indicate  the  result  of  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  involved  in  the  considerations  in  these 
chapters,  and  it  will  be  possible  for  the  student  through  this 
study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  have  fallen  short 
of  the  maximum  efficiency  which  should  be  reached.  The 
working  out,  in  practical  business,  of  the  laws  applicable  to 
human  affairs,  must  of  necessity  suffer  from  the  deficiencies- of 
the  workers,  and  there  are  points  in  each  of  these  advertise- 
ments which,  despite  the  care  and  investigation,  are  to  be 
counted  as  taking  away  from  the  ideal  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  are  based. 

Psychological  Investigation 

After  the  copy  was  written,  one  further  investigation  was 
made  before  the  material  was  used.  A  number  of  approved 
pieces  of  copy  were  tested  in  the  manner  described  in  Chapter 
XIII  in  the  division  on  Psychological  Factors.  The  copy 
finally  used  was  confined  to  those  pieces  which  had  shown 
approximately  the  same  results. 

In  order  to  check  this  in  the  working  out  of  the  campaign, 
the  copy  was  keyed  and  a  careful  analysis  made  of  the  replies 
on  a  form  similar  to  the  one  illustrated.     It  is  interesting  to 
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observe  the  agreement  between  the  actual  results  obtained  and 
the  estimated  results  secured  from  the  investigation. 

These  practical  copy  results  therefore  bore  out  the  principles 
stated  in  the  chapters  mentioned,  and  form  additional  evidence 
of  the  necessity  for  the  investigation  outlined,  or  the  advan- 
tage of  the  estimate  in  advance  of  use. 

The  returns  from  the  copy  which  were  shown  on  the  chart 
illustrated  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  copy, 
were  used  in  estimating  the  comparative  value  of  the  diflfercnt 
magazines  in  comparison  with  Chart  B,  shown  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

Copy  Returns 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  Chart  B  the  estimated  value  of  the 
publications  from  the  analysis  of  circulation  undertaken,  was 
compared  with  the  total  circulation  and  the  cost  of  the  space, 
so  that  a  true  comparison  could  be  made  one  with  the  other. 

In  connection  with  Chart  C.  showing  the  returns  from  the 
copy,  the  replies  were  again  compared  with  the  cost  and  the 
circulation  of  interest  so  that  a  parallel  could  be  established 
with  the  earlier  results  exhibited  on  Chart  B.  In  general  it 
was  found  that  the  results  were  according  to  expectations,  so 
that  the  value  of  the  earlier  investigation  was  borne  out;  there 
were  some  discrepancies,  but  these  were  traced  further,  with 
the  result  that  most  of  these  disappeared  under  a  development 
of  the  character  of  the  returns  which  separated  the  worthless 
inquiries  from  those  which  were  of  value  from  a  sales  stand- 
point. 

While  the  returns  from  the  copy  were  valuable  for  compara- 
tive purposes  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  different  pub- 
lications to  each  other,  they  were  entirely  insufficient  to  form  a 
basis  upon  which  the  value  of  the  campaign  as  a  whole  could  be 
predicated.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  campaign  was  such 
that  the  advertising  was  not  expected  to  complete  the  sale,  but 
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to  act  merely  to  arouse  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  consumer 
and  a  demand,  if  possible,  from  him  upon  the  dealer.  Con- 
sequently the  value  of  the  campaign  had  to  be  determined 
from  an  entirely  different  standpoint. 

The  purpose  of  the  campaign,  of  course,  was  to  increase  the 
sale  of  the  goods,  and  to  accumulate  new  dealers  through  whom 
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Chart  C 

such  sales  could  be  made.  The  success  of  the  campaign  de- 
pended, therefore,  upon  the  increase  in  the  total  volume  of  the 
safes,  the  number  of  new  customers  secured,  and  the  relative 
expense  at  which  that  had  been  accomplished. 

General  Returns 

In  other  words,  before  the  advertising  was  started  a  certain 
amount  of  material  had  been  sold  at  a  certain  sales  cost. 
When  the  expenditure  of  money  for  advertising  was  decided 
upon,  it  was  done  with  the  expectation  that  the  volume  of 
sales  would  be  increased  without  recjuiring  the  same  propor- 
tionate expenditure  of  money  to  accomplish  it.     To  illustrate 
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this  by  hypothetical  figures,  suppose  the  original  sales  condi- 
tion before  advertising  was  as  follows : 

Gross  revenue  from  sales $100,000.00 

Sales  expense 15,000.00 

Then  the  percentage  of  selling  expense  to  gross  revenue 
would  be  15  per  cent.  If,  then,  $40,000  is  appropriated  for 
advertising,  it  is  expected  that  the  expenditure  of  that  amount 
will  increase  the  sales  so  that  the  condition  will  read  as  follows: 

Gross  revenue  from  sales  $462,000.00 

Advertising  expense  40,000.00 

Sales   expense    30,000.00 

or  not  more  than  a  1 5  per  cent  relation. 

Of  course  the  proportion  of  selling  and  advertising  expense 
may  be  altered  —  this  will  depend  upon  the  particular  circum- 
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Chan  D 

stances  of  the  proposition;  but  the  addition  of  the  advertising 
should  increase  the  business  sufficiently  to  keep  the  total  ex- 
pense of  selling  and  advertising  at  the  same  or  a  lower  per- 
centage on  the  total  revenue  than  the  condition  without  the 
advertising  showed.     Unless  it  does  this,  the  advertising  will 
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add  a  burden  of  extra  cost  to  each  unit  of  sale  and  conse- 
quently be  without  economic  justification. 

In  order  to  determine  this,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  con- 
dition of  the  business  before  advertising  and  compare  it  with 
the  condition  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  This  was  done  by 
the  use  of  the  following  methods : 

Chart  D.  On  this  chart  were  plotted  each  month  the  sales 
of  the  particular  product  and  this  amount  compared  with  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year.  A  comparison  was  also 
made  with  the  amount  of  business  which  should  be  secured  in 
order  to  take  the  expected  proportion  of  the  total  consumption. 
These  figures  were  then  recapitulated  for  each  six  months 
and  yearly  period,  the  form  illustrated  showing  the  recapitula- 
tion for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  sales  for  each  month  is  a 
statement  of  the  advertising  expense  for  the  month,  and  the 
advertising  expense  per  unit  of  sale. 

This  shows  during  the  six  months'  period  the  progressive 
tendency  of  the  advertising  expense  on  each  unit  sold,  and  this 
tendency  to  be  correct  should  decline  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  campaign  until  it  reaches  its  minimum  per  cent  and  its 
maximum  efficiency. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Chart  E  was  filled  out  with  the  totals 
secured  from  the  charts  filled  out  under  D.  This  chart  shows 
the  comparison  of  the  gross  revenue  with  and  without  adver- 
tising, the  net  revenues  in  the  same  cases,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  units  sold,  and  the  status  of  the  selling  cost  per 
unit  in  each  case  —  in  the  one  case  including  the  advertising. 

These  two  charts  give  an  excellent  survey  of  the  general 
value  of  the  advertising  as  built  up  over  the  period,  upon  the 
actual  sale  of  the  goods  and  the  proportionate  cost  of  selling 
them.  Something  further  is  needed  to  develop  the  exact  effect 
upon  the  number  of  distributors  carrying  the  product  and  the 
area  of  its  distribution. 
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Comparison 

Gross  revenue  Fiscal  Year,  with  advertising $. 

Gross  revenue  previous  Fiscal  Year,  without  adver- 
tising     


Increase     $, 


Net  revenue  Fiscal  Year,  with  advertising $, 

Net  revenue  previous  Fiscal  Year,  without  adver- 
tising        . 


Increase     $ 


Total  number  sold  Fiscal  Year,  with  advertising . . . 
Total  number  sold  previous  Fiscal  Year,  without  ad- 
vertising     


Increase     $ 

Cost  per  unit  selling,  without  advertising $. 

Cost  per  unit  selling  and  advertising  on  increased 
sale   


Decrease    $ 


Chart  E 

Chart  F  supplies  the  information  for  each  branch  office, 
showing  graphically  the  number  of  new  dealers  secured  by  this 
work  and  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  selling  force  upon 
the  new  dealers  fluctuates  from  month  to  month. 

I^Vom  this  chart  a  combined  chart  was  made  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  showing  the  totals  for  all  branches  and  the  losses 
for  all  branches  from  the  monthly  return  through  failure  to 
secure  repeat  business. 

These  charts,  the  one  for  each  branch  and  the  one  for  the 
totals,  showed  the  additions  of  new  distributors,  the  losses 
due  to  failure  to  retain  their  customers,  and  the  net  gains  for 
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each  territory ;  so  that  they  not  only  indicated  the  results  in 
general  through  the  work  of  the  combined  selling  and  adver- 
tising organization,  but  showed  at  a  glance  the  strong  and 
weak  territories  from  a  distributing  standpoint. 

By  comparison  with  the  total  consumption  figures  for  each 
branch,  further  figures  were  secured  showing  the  percentage 
of  distribution  in  proportion  to  the  total  possible  volume  of 
business,  and  therefore  another  angle  on  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  distributing  faciUties. 


These  operations  have  necessarily  been  given  very  briefly 
and  without  the  minute  detail  which  had  to  be  gone  through  in 
every  part  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Not  all  of  them  apply  to  all  Hnes  of  business  by  any  means, 
nor  are  all  the  investigations  here  indicated  of  fundamental 
necessity  with  all  problems.  The  modifications,  however, 
which  arise  in  these  cases  are  similar  to  all  conditions  which 
surround  the  individual  application  of  recognized  principles  in 
any  business  operations.     They  are  the  things  which  can  only 
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be  acquired  when  the  student  has  forsaken  the  classroom  for 
the  business  office  and  transferred  his  preparatory  knowledge 
to  the  necessities  of  everyday  business  requirements.  When 
the  student  has  acquired  all  that  is  contained  in  the  chapters 
of  this  book,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  better  equipped  to  under- 
stand and  pursue  the  business  operations  which  must  measure 
his  success ;  but  the  intelligent  use  of  experience  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  necessity  of  experience  thoroughly  analyzed  is 
as  much  a  part  of  his  success  as  anything  else. 

The  text-book  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  man  who 
desires  to  add  his  contribution  to  the  world's  scientific 
knowledge ;  as  such  it  can  cover  only  what  has  been  discovered 
and  then  only  in  general  terms.  The  application  of  the  things 
already  known  and  the  definition  of  the  new  things  to  come 
depend  upon  the  student  himself,  his  analysis  of  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  written  knowledge  and  his  more  careful 
analysis  of  the  new  things  which  experience  will  bring  within 
his  ken. 
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Abnormal     conditions,     need     for 

study  of.  45.  46 
Action,  stimulating,  169,  170 
Advantages    and    disadvantages    of 
newspaper  advertising,  451,  452 
Advertise,     original     meaning     of 

word,  51,  52 
Advertisement, 
attention  and  memory  devices,  115 
classification  of,  83 
classified.  83 
complete.  83 
publicity,  83 
classification   of.    psychological, 
long  circuit  appeal,  90 
rationalization  appeal.  90 

use  of,  go.  Q2 
reflex  appeal.  H7 
short  circtiit  appeal,  87 
color,  q8.  00 
complete,  83 
contrast.  120 
f<>rm    and   arrangement.   98,    125, 

3^^=^.  3<)8 
functions  of,  167 
illustrations,  103,  104 
intensity.  120 
motion,  120 
novelty.  122 
ornament  in.  366-379 
pictures  and  illustrations.  T22,  T23 
position  in  the  medium,  116.  117 

flat-publications.  117 

standard  form  publications.  116 
position  on  the  page.  117,  118 
pulling  power,  i.^i.^ 

measuring,  137,  138 
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repetition,  121 

size  of,  115,  116 

typography,     100-103     (Sec    also 
"Type"  and  "Typography") 

white  space,  118-120 
horizontal  shape  most  effective, 
119,  120 

words  of.  99,  100 
Advertisers    Association   of   Amer- 
ica. 421 
Advertising. 

advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
newspaper,  451.  452 

advertised       and       unadvertised 
brands,    comparative     strength 

of,  44 
agencies,  408-416 

advantages  of.  414 

departments  of,  410 

duties.  408 

evolution  of,  411 

functions  of,  40Q-411 

position  of,  in  field,  408 

service  department,  409-414 
classification  of,  412 
economical  distribution,  413 
rates.  412 
selling  ideas.  413 

specializing  of  copy,  411 

weaknesses,   415.   416 
an  economic   distribution   factor, 

16-18 
a  new  science.  300 
as  a  control.  14.  15 
as  a  missionary.  15.  16 
as  a  selling  force.  18.  19 
beginnings  of,  in  periodical  media, 

429 
bibliography  of,  145 
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Advertising  —  Continued 
booklets,  517-519 
by  mail,  494-497 
campaign, 

planning  the,  537-562 

purpose  of.  528-534 
campaign,  analysis  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful, 142-145 

classes  of  copy  used  in,  142,  143 

tests  of  effects  of  copy,  143,  144 

wrong  emphasis,  144 
campaign,  analysis  of  a  successful, 

138-141 
conclusions  arrived  at,  140,  141 

illustrations,  139,  140 

text,  140 
censorship,  432-434 
community  needs  and,  69 
contracts,  436-438 
cost  per  unit  per  1,000  allowable, 

35.  36 
definition,  difficulty  of,  6.  7 
direct  appeal,  69 
early  problems  in,  4 
economic  effects  of,  20-22 
economic  use  of,  36-38 

greatest  with  specialized  goods, 

^7,  38 
editorial    policy    and    circulation, 

444.  445 
efficiency  of,  8.  9 

testing,  9.  10 
elements  of  display,  304-311.    (Stc 

also    *'  Display,     functions    and 

elements  of '') 
free,  vahie  of.  431 
functions  of.  14.  17.  18 
illustration  in,  354-365 
information   required   before,   38. 

30 
lack  of  censorship  in  newspaper, 

45-' 
laws   of   suggestion   employed   in, 

5S.  59.  204-206.  231 
limitations  of,   7.  8 
manager.  401-408 

analytical  work,  404,  405 

artistic  perception,  403,  404 

duties,  407 


editorial  capacity,  402,  403 
executive  power,  405,  40^) 
literary  requirements,  402 
needs  of,  401 

response  to  public  appeal,  406 
where    most    frequent    failures 
occur,  405 
outdoor  and  other  forms,  2!^(>-2^, 

468-493 
problems  confronting.  54-59 
commodity,   knowledge   of   the, 

56-58 
connections  between  commo<Jitv 

and  needs,  58,  59 
laws  of  suggestion,  58.  50 
market,  knowledge  of  the.  54.  3^» 
problems  when  lines  of  distribu- 
tion are  inadequate.  45 
psycho-economic  role  of.  49-59 
psychology  of,  49-59.  I45 
publications  supported  by.  418 
publisher's  place  in.  4ir>-427 
Audit    Bureau   of   Circulations, 

421 
blank  forms.  423-427 
changed    relations    with    adver- 
tiser, 421 
circulation    of    periodicals.    410. 

420 
defined.  442 
space  and  scr\iv'e.  41S 
recent  growth  of.  5.  (> 
relation    to    marketing    cost.    !•; 

21 
signs,  4(yc).  473 
store  cards.  513-515 
sworn  statements.  4>^.  439 
territorial   analysis.   43*) 
three    general    divisions    in   plan- 
ning. 40-42 
marketing,  41,  43 
production,  40,  41.  42 
sales  and  advertising  organiza- 
tion. 41.  42.  43.  44 
uneconomic  use.  i(^,  ^"^7 
unity,    the    final    test    in    disphv. 
300-398  (See  also  **  Unity  —  tl:c 
final  test  in  display**) 
value  of,  to  consumer,  2^ 
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value  of,  to  manufacturer,  22 
window  displays,  512,  513 
Agencies,  advertising,  4(^416  (See 
also   "  Advertisinc;,    agencies  ") 
Alternatives,    eliminating    in    copy, 

190-192 
Analysis  of, 
advertising  campaign,   successful, 

IJ&-141 
advertising  campaign,   unsuccess- 
ful, 142-145 
circulation,  421.  43^444*  545,  54^ 
com  moil  ity,  56,  80-83 
Anal>'tical     work     of     advertising 

manager,  404.  405 
Annual  needs,  characteristic,  60-62 
Appeals, 
emotional,  87,  214 

followed  by  logical,  90,  92 
long  circuit,  90 
rationalization,  90 

use  of,  90,  92 
reflex,  87 
short  circuit,  87 
Aptness  in  headlines,  283,  284 
Arousing  desire  by  copy,  168,  169 
Arrangement  of  advertisement,  98. 

125,  395,  398 
Art, 
some  misconceptions  of,  297-301 
what  it  really  is.  300-304 
Artistic    perception    of    advertising 

manager,  403,  404 
Association  of  American  Advertis- 
ers. 421 
Association   of   National   Advertis- 
ers, 421 
Associations, 
establishing,  93-104 
relative  force  of,  105 
Atmosphere  in  copy.  .222.  240 
Attention  and  memory  devices,  115 
Attractive  packages  as  a  selling  fac- 
tor, 33 
Audience,  copy  as  affected  by,  259- 

27s 
Audit   Bureau  of  Circulations.  421 

Mank  forms  issued  by,  423-427 
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Backgrounds,  law  of,  35^-353 
Balance  in  type  display,  327-332 

bi-symmetric,  328 

occult,  328 

solution  of  law  of,  329,  330 
Bates,  Arlo.  quoted,  152,  153 
Beauty  in  art.  302 
Bibliography  of  advertising.  145 
Bill-boards  and  street  cars,  256-258 
Bill-posters'  association,  484,  487 
Binary  colors,  343 
Bi-symmetric  balance,  328 
Blank  space  in  advertisements,  326, 

327 
Booklets  and  other  printed  matter, 

517-519 
Borders  in  advertisements,  375-377 
Breakfast    food   advertisements, 

pulling  power  of,  82 
Brevity  in  headlines,  282 
Bulletins, 
illuminated,  489 
painted, 
advertising  by,  473-484 
character,  location  and  size  of, 

473,  477,  481 
contracts  for,  477 
designing.  478 
function  of,  478 
number  of  boards  and  location, 
value  of,  478 
Business  men.  copy  for,  260-261 


Calendars.  258 

Campaign, 
planning  the,  537-5^2 
purpose  of.  528-534 
educating.  533 
establishing  reputation,  528 
extending  uses.  529 
extending  values,  529 
familiari.Ting,  533 
gaining  distribution,  530 
identifying  trade-made,  532 
increasing  consumption,  531 
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Campaign  —  Continued 
purpose  of  —  Continued 
solidifying  sales,  531 
stimulating,  533 
Catalogue  as  salesman's  help,  21 
"  Catalogue  copy,"  172 
Censorship, 
lack  of,   in   newspaper   advertis- 
ing, 452,  453 
of  advertising  pages,  432-434 
Circulation, 
analysis  of.  421,  43^444,  545,  54^ 
figures,  demand  for  check  upon, 

4->i 
statements,  standardizing  reports 
of,  421 
Civilization  increases  wants,  63-66 
Classification  of. 
advertisements,  S3  (See  also  "  Ad- 
vertisement, classification  of") 
instincts,  70-74 
Classified    advertisement,    83,    254. 

255 
Class  publications,  256,  436 

Clearness, 

essential  in  advertising  copy,  158, 

161 
Coherence   in   copy,    176,    181,    240, 

241 
Coined  words,  23/6,  2yj 
Color,  340-353 
baokgrounds,  law  of,  351-353 
definition  of  terms,  344-348 

hue,  .^46 

intensity,  347 

neutralizing,  348 

shades  and  tints,  345 

value,  347 
harmony,  348 

defined,  348 

'keying'*  colors,  351 

likeness  and  contrast,  349-351 
source  and  nature,  341,  342 
spectrum  colors,  342-345 

binary,  343 

cheerfulness  of  yellow,  342 

Rloom  of  purple.  .^44 

light    and    coolness    of    green. 

343.  344 


light  and  heat  of  orange,  343 

primary,  342 

restraint  and  coldness  of  blue, 

343 
warmth  of  red,  343 

Commodity, 

analysis  of  the,  80-92 

establishing      connections      with 
needs,  58.  59    . 

knowledge  of  the.  56-58 
Community  needs,  69 
Comparison  of  salesman's  and  ad- 
vertised statements,  15 
Competition  in  factory  output.  28 
Competitive      factors,      estimating. 

20 

Competitive  statistics.  540-542 
Competitive  status  of  product,  526. 

527 
Complete  advertisement,  83 
Conciseness,   essential   qualitv,   162. 

163 
Condensation    of    text,    expansion 

and,  291,  294 
Confidence,  creating.   169.  445 
Connections     between      commodity 

and  needs,  58,  59 
Consumer, 
and  dealer, 
study   of,   in   considering   sales 

arguments,  542-544 
value  of  advertising  to,  Z2,  23, 
542 
factors  governing  advertising  to. 

549 
requirements  of,  22 
value  of  advertising  to,  23 
Consumption, 
increasing,  531 
indicated  by  number,  strength,  anJ 

size  of  competitors.  42.  43 
of  factory  output,  26-28 

figured  in  zones.  26 
statistics   in   actual  practice,   530 
Contracts  for  advertising.  436-43^ 
Control,  advertising  as  a.  14.  15 
Copy, 
literary    and    artistic   aspects   of. 
98 
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poor,   enhanced    by   white   space, 
120 
Copy  as  aflFected  by  audience,  259- 
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for  business  men,  2O0,  261 
for  farmers,  265-267 

personal  point  of  view,  266 

reason  appeal,  265 
for  technical  men,  261,  263 

professional  copy.  263 
for  trade  papers,  264.  265 
for  women,  267-273 

bargains  and  premiums,  270 

publications,     different     classes 
of.  271.  273 

"  reason-why ''  copy,  270 
"getting  across,"  259.  260 

class  characteristics,  260 
miscellaneous  copy  problems,  27^^, 

275 
Copy  as  affected  by  display, 
expansion    and    condensation    of 
text,  291,  294 
rules  for  condensing,  204 
factors  that  attract,  277,  278 
illustrations,  278 
reputation  of  firm,  278 
headlines,  281-287 
aptness,  283,  284 
brevity,  282 

interesting  nature,  285-287 
originality,  284 
specificness,  282,  283 
inquiry  copy,  279,  280 
mail-order  type,  279 
publicity  copy,  278,  270 
relative  importance  of  display  and 
text.  276,  277 
harmony,  276 
three  methods,  276 
specific, 
tying  up  display  lines  to  text, 

287,  28Q 
tying  up  text  with  illustrations, 

28Q,  291 
type  display,  280,  281 
Copy  as  affected  by  media,  245-258 
calendars,  258 


classification  of  media,  245 
class  publications,  256 
general  magazines  and  weeklies, 
255.  256 

long  life  of  advertisements,  255 
newspapers  —  classified  advertise- 
ments, 254,  255 
newspapers  —  department       store 
advertising,  248-253 

bargain  appeal,  250 

news  interest,  248-250 
newspapers  —  national    advertise- 
ments, 247.  248 

assertion,  248 

continuity  of  impression,  247 

display,  247 
newspapers  —  small   retail  stores. 

253 
human  interest,  253 

personality.  254 
programs,  258 
specializing,  411 

street  cars   and   bill-boards,  2^6- 
258 
copy  must  be  brief.  257 
valuable  as  stimulus,  257 
Copy,  human-interest.  20S-222 
direct  appeals  to  senses,  208-210 

wrong  methods.  209 
dramatic  form.  215.  216 
monologue    and    dialogue,   215, 
216 
emotions,  direct  appeals  to,  214, 

215 

inspirational  type.  214 
how  suggestion  works.  204-206 

paraphrasing,   205 

words  and  acts  of  others.  205, 
206 
imitation,  211-214 

restraint,  213,  214 
purposes  and  methods,  203,  204 
sentiment  and  sentimentality,  216, 

218 
story  form,  216 
tact  and  good  taste,  2To,  211 
when  appropriate,  206-208 

classification  of  articles,  207 

price  as  a  factor,  207 
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Copy,  nature  and  purpose  of  adver- 
tising, 149-166 
distinction   from  other  forms  of 
composition,  150,  151 
expression  and  impression,  151, 

15-2 
use  of  good  English,  151,  152 

essential  qualities  of,  15&-166 
clearness,  158.  161 
conciseness,  162,  163 
correctness,  161.  162 
distinctiveness,  163-166 
economy,  158-163 

relation  to  other  parts  of  adver- 
tising, 149,  150 

relation  to  personal  selling,  157 
adjusting  to  the  mass,  158 

style  in.  152.  153 

suitability      to      occasion,      153- 

157 
Copy,  reason-why,   187-202 

atmosphere,  222 

choice,  narrowing  the.  192 

deductive  reasoning,  196,  197,  200 

dangers  of,  197 
eliminating  alternatives,  190-192 

"  substitute  "  copy,  191 
evidence,  194 

experience  and  knowledge,   194 

record,   196 

testimony,  194 
inductive  appeal,  200 
nature  of.  187 
nej^ative  appeals,  J18 
point  of  view.  201 

"  you  '*  attitude,  201 
"  predicament  "  method,   IQO 
process  of  deliberation,  188-190 
style  and  tone,  201.  202 

argumentative  copy.  201 

long  advertisements,  202 

persuasive  copy.  201.  202 
uses  of.  187.  1S8 

classification.  188 
Copy  service  of  technical  journals, 

4<'>5 
Copy,   ^mailer  nnits  of  advert isiuji;. 

-'2.^-244 

adaptation  to  reader.  226 


sectional  and  class  differences, 

22lb 

atmosphere,  234,  236 
coherence,  240,  241 

balanced  sentence,  240 

co>ordination,  240,  241 

parallel  construction,  240 
coined  words,  236,  237 
emphasis,  241,  242 

climax,  242 

periodic  sentence,  242 
exactness.  226.  izc),  231 

figurative  language,  229 
good  use,  224.  225 
paragraphs.  242-244 

principles  of.  243 
sentence  unity.  237-240 

idioms,  237 

pedantic  phrases.  2}!^ 

short  sentences,  239 
sound,  231.  232 
suggestion.  231 
technique  in  advertising.  223 
tone-color,  232-234 
Copy,  structural  pAinciples  of,  167- 

186 
arousing  desire.  168,  169 

**  talking-pouUs."    \(iq 
attraction,  167.  168 
coherence.  176,  181.  240.  241 

climactic  order.  177 

connectives.  181 

descriptive  order.   177 

narrative  order.  177 
creating  confidence.  i('>9 
emphasis,    i83-i8(>.  241,   242,  ^S7' 
340 

display.  183.  184 

proportion,   184 
functions        of         advertisement. 

167 
stimulating  action.  i6c),  170 
unity,   170-176   (See  also  "Unity 

in  copy") 
Copy,  writing  the.  and  considerinij 

returns,  540-562 
consumer,    factors   governing  ad- 
vertising to.  549 
copy  returns,  556.  557 
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Copy  —  Continued 
dealer,   factors  governing  adver- 
tising to,  552 
general  returns,  557-5^2 
material,  549,  552,  555 

arrangement.  552 
psychological   investigation    555 
Correctness,   essential   quality,    161, 

Curiosity,  instinct  of,  71 

D 
Dealer, 
direct  sales  to,  525 
economic  effect  of  advertising  on, 

2t,  22 
factors  governing  advertising  to, 

552 
house  organ  for,  500-502 
manufacturer's  aids  to.  510-510 
study  of,  in  considering  sales  ar- 
guments, 5+2-544 
value  of  advertising  to.  22.  2^,  542 
Decoration    contrasted    with    orna- 
ment, 307,  366-369 
Decorative  illifstration,  360 
Deductive  reasoning.  196.  107.  200 
Definiteness  of  the  printed  word,  15 
Definition,  difficulty  of.  6,  7 
Delil)eration,  process  of.  188-190 
Demonstrations   and    samples,   515- 

S17 
Department  store  advertising,  248- 

253 
Determining  what  to  spend,  537-548 

circulation  analysis,  545 

competitive  statistics,  540-542 

consumer  and  dealer,  542-544 

final  analysis,  543 

sales  arguments.  542 
dealer's  investigation,  546-548 

media,    apportionment    among, 

547,  548 
general  policy,  537-539 
classification  of  campaign   fac- 
tors. 5.* 
media,  choice  of,  544 
preliminary  investigation.  539,  540 
consumption  statistics,  539 


Developing  territory,  25 
Dialed  Notes,  quoted,  128 
Direct  appeal,  69,  73 

to  emotions,  214,  215 

to  senses,  208-210 
Display, 

copy  as  affected  by,  183,  184,  276- 

294 
lines,  tying  up  to  text,  287,  289 
relative  importance  of  text  and, 
276-277.  287 
Display,  functions  and  elements  of, 

297-313 
art,  some  misconceptions  of,  297- 

301 
definition,  297 

elements   of   advertising,  304-311 
color,  305 
decoration    and    ornamentation 

compared,  307.  366-369 
fitness  in  decoration,  307 
form,  importance  of,  310,  311 
illustration,  306 
ornament,  307,  308 
texture,  309.  310 
type,  308,  309 
use  of  display,  311-313 
what  art  really  is,  300-304 
Distances,  law  of,  325 
Distinctiveness,     essential     quality, 

163-166 
Distribution,  advertising  a  part  of, 

51 
gaining,  530 

of  products,  16-17.  24-26,  525.  530 
present-day  conditions  may  moll- 
ify. 46 
Dramatic  form  of  copy-writing,  215, 

216 
Duties, 
of  advertising  agencies.  408 
of  advertising  manager,  407 


Early  problems,  4 
Economic, 
distribution  factor,  16-18 
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Economic  —  Continued 

effects  of  advertising,  20 
on  dealer  and  jobber,  21,  22 

necessity   of    form  and   arrange- 
ment, 395,  398 

use  of  advertising,  36-38 
greatest  with  specialized  goods, 

37.  38 
Economy, 
essential  quality  of  copy,  158-163 
of  advertising  over  salesmen,   16 
Editorial, 
capacity  of  advertising  manager, 

402.  403 
policy  and  circulation,  444,  445 
Efficiency  of  advertising,  8,  9 

testing,  9.  10 
Electric  signs,  489,  493 
Elements    of    advertising    display, 
304-311     (See     also     "Display, 
functions  and  elements  of'*) 
Elements  of  unity, 
selection  of,  394 
Emotional  appeals,  ^7,  214 

followed  by  logical,  go.  92 
Emotions,  chief  human.  70-79  (See 
also  "Instincts  and  emotions") 
direct  appeals  to,  214,  215 
suggestive    list   of    instincts    and, 

74-7; 
Emphasis  in  copy,  183-186,  241,  242, 

337-340 
through  color  or  tone,  338 
through  contrast.  338 
through  shape  change,  3:^7 
through  type  change,  3^7 
1-lniployccs,  house  organ  for,  499 
English,  use  of  good,  in  copy  writ- 
ing, 151,  152 
Establishing  associations,  93-104 
Kstiniating  competitive  factors,  29 
Euphony,  rules  of.  99-100 
Evidence  in  "reason-why"  copy,  194 
Evolution  of  instincts,  62-60 
Exactness  in  copy,  226,  229,  231 
Executive     powers     of     advertising 

manager.  405,  406 
Expansion     and     condensation     of 
text,  291,  294 


Factors   on   which   advertising  de- 
pends, 24-46 
Factors  that  attract,  277,  278 
Factory, 
advertising    in    relation    to    sales 

organization,  25 
advertising  value  of  package,  ^ 
consumption  of  output.  2^1-28 
square-mile  basis  of,  28.  29 
unit  basis  of,  28,  29 
developing  territor>-.  25 
economic  use  of  advertising,  36, 

37 
greatest  with  specialized  goods. 

estimating  competitive  factors.  2q 

ideal  trade  conditions  for.  25.  26 

individual  purchase  as  index  of 
sales.  34 

information  needed  before  adver- 
tising. 38.  39 

marketing  in  relation  to  compe- 
tition and  consumption.  41 

marketing  product,  bearing  of 
prices  on,  30.  31 

market  requirements,  analysis  of. 

3^.  93 

number  of  annual  individual  pur- 
chases of  product.  35 

organization  and  output.  24-26 

packages  as  a  factor  in  di<f)Osing 
of  output.  3»-33 

prices,  bearing  of,  on  market.  30. 

31 

production  in  relation  to  compe- 
tition and  consumption.  40.  41 

sales  and  advertising  organi/a- 
tion,  41.  42 

size  of  package  as  factor  in  sales. 

34.  35 

staples,  when  advertising  does  not 
affect  sales,  36,  37 

three  general  divisions  in  plan- 
ning advertising.  40-42 

uneconomic  advertising.  3(\  37 

unit    system    of    advertising.    3^. 

36 
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Farmers, 

copy  for,  265-267 
Farm  journals,  434 
Feeling-tone, 

law  of,  96,  97 

sources,  103,  104 
Field  and   functions  of  magazines, 

457,458 
Fitness  in  decoration,  307 

Foreign     requittcments    for    trade- 
marks, 508,  509 
Form   and   arrangement  of   adver- 
tisement, 98,  125,  395.  398 
Form,  principles  of,  314-340 

balance,  327-332 
bi  symmetric.  ^^zH 
law  of.  solution,  329,  330 
occult.  328 

emphasis,  33/-.MO 
through  change  in  shape,  3^7 
through  change  of  type.  337 
through  color  or  tone,  338 
through  contrast,  338 

importance  and  meaning,  314 

movement,  332-336 
defined.  334 
how  obtained,  334 
principle  of,  332 
rhythmic,  335.  336 
structural,  335 

shapes  and  sizes,  consistent,  321, 

327 
balance  and  optical  center,  325 
blank  space,  326,  327 
law  of  distances,  325 
law  of  optics,  325 
mechanical  divisions,  avoidance 

of,  32^ 
proportion,  Greek  law  of,  326 
structural   unity,   consistent,  316- 

321 
foundation,  320 
paragraph  indentation,  318 
Forms  issued  by  Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations,  423-427 
"  Forward  associations,"  94 
Frohman,  Daniel,  quoted,  108 
Functions  of, 
advertising,  14,  17,  18 


advertising  agencies,  409-411 
display,  311-313 
illustration,  355-358,  363-365 
the  newspaper,  448,  449 
Fusion,  law  of,  97 
applied  to  advertisements,  97-104 

color,  *>8,  99 

form  and  arrangement,  98 

illustrations,  103,  104 

typography,  100-103 

words,  99,  100 


<( 


General    magazines,    255,    256,   434, 

455 
Getting  across,*'  259-260 

Good  usage  in  writing  copy,  224 
Greek  law  of  proportion,  326 


H 


Hand -made  type,  384 
Harmony  in  color,  348-351 
Head  lines,  281-287 

aptness,  283,  284 

brevit>',  282 

interesting  nature,  285-287 

originality,  284 

specificness,  282,  2B3 
Head  pieces  as  ornament,  379 
Historic    and    modern     type,    384- 

History  of  advertising,  3-5 

early  problems,  4 
History  of  periodical  media,  428 
Horizontal    shapes    in    advertising, 

117 
House  organ, 

advertising  medium,  497-502 

element  of  continuity   supplied 

»>y.  497.  498 
for  all  employees,  499 
for  sales  force,  500 
for  the  dealers,  500-502 
functions  of,  498 
purpose  of,  498 
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Human  instincts,  needs,  and  emo- 
tions.   70-79,    (See    also    **  In- 
stincts and  emotions  " ) 
Human-interest  copy,  203-222 

when  appropriate,  206-208 
Human  nature,  laws  of,  134,  135 
Human  needs, 

advertiser  should  study.  66-69 

of  civilized  men,  63-66 

original,  60-69 


I 


Ideal  trade  conditions  for  factory, 

^5,  26 
Ideas,    sequence    of,    necessity    of 

proper.  95,  96 
Illustration,  354-365 
decorative,  360 
functions  of,  355-358 

congruity  between  text  and.  356 
naturalistic,  definition  of  358 
place  in  advertising,  354,  355 
relation   to   other   elements,   360- 

sources  of  feeling-tone.  103.  104 
space  devoted  to,  361 
summary  of  functions.  363-365 

atmosphere.  363,  3C5 

general  appeal,  363 

human  appeal,  363 

suggestion,  363 
tying  up  text  with,  289,  291 
use    of    psychology    in    study    of, 

133 
Imitation.  211-214 
Imi)ression, 
securing   permanence   of,    122-125 
securing  vividness  of,   115-121 
Individual  purchase, 
as  index  in  factory  sales.  34 
niiinber  per  year,  ;^s 
Inductive  appeal,  200 
Information  required  before  adver- 
tising. 38.  39 
Initials  in  ornamentation.  377 

relation  to  other  type.  388 
Inquiry  copy.  270,  280 


Instincts  and  emotions, 
chief  human,  70-79 

classification  of,  70-74 
curiosity,  71 
individual,  74 
racial,  74 
relative  strength  of  interests  and, 

77-79 
social.  74 

special  human,  70.  71 

suggestive  list  of,  74-77 

Interest, 

tlevices  to  retain,  1 22-1.25 

arrangement,  125 

color,  123 

comic  situations,  125 

novelty.  122 

pictures   and    illustrations,    122. 

1-23 
relative  strength  of  instincts  and, 

77-79 
Iron  Age,   as   technical    and   trade 

journal,  463,  464 

Italics,  use  and  abuse  of.  3l8(\  31^7 


Jewelry      advertisements,      pulling 

power  of.  83 
Jobber, 

dealing  through,  525 

economic    effects    of    advertising 

on.  21.  22 
value  of  advertising  to,  2^} 


Laboratory   method,  practical  tests, 

135 
Law  of, 

sequence.  94-96 

contiguity,  g3.  04 

feeling  tone,  96,  97 

fusion.  97.  c)8 

sequence.  94-96 

suggestion,  1 1 1 
Legal      requirements      for      trade- 
marks. 507 
Letters,  advertising  media,  494-490 
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Lewis,  George  L.,  quoted,  517 
Limitations, 

general.  78 
value  of  periodical  media.  429 

of  advertising  as  a  direct  selling 
force.  19 
Line  meanings,  380-383 

curved  lines.  381-383 

motion  and  rest,  380 

straight  lines,  380 
List  of  instincts  and  emotions,  74- 

T-itcrary  requirements  of  advertis- 
ing manager,  402 
I^ng  circuit  appeals,  90 


M 


Magazines  and   weeklies,   255,  256, 

434.  455 
Magazines,     technical     and     trade 

journals,  455-4^7 
field  and  functions,  457,  458 
general  magazines,  455.  456 

origin  of,  455,  456 

value  as  a  medium,  457 
technical  journals.  463-465 

and  trade  journals,  comparison 
of.  463,  464 

copy  service.  465 

editorial  staff,  development  of, 

465 
functions  of,  463 
Iron  Age,  unique  functions  of, 

463 

spedal  service,  466 

value  as  media,  464,  465 
trade  journals,  461-463 

defined,  461 

inHuence  of,  462 

value  as  media,  463 
women's  publications,  458-461 

functions  of.  459 

value  as  media,  459 
Mail,  direct, 
advertising  medium,  494-497 

functions  of,  494-496 

house    organs.    407-502,     (See 
also  "  House  organ  **) 


printed  matter,  496,  497 

form  and  typography  of,  496, 

497 
sales  letter.  494 

efficiency  of.  495 
long  and  short  letters,  495 
visualization  of  customer,  496 
Mail-order, 
advertising,  14 
selling,  18 
Making  associations  dynamic,  105- 

114 
Manufacturer's     aids     to     dealers, 

510-519 
booklets  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter, 517-519 

causes  of  waste,  518 
demonstrations  and  samples,  515- 

517 
general  purpose,  51O-512 

limitations,  511 
store  cards,  5U-SI5 

Printer's  Ink,  quoted,  514 
window  displays,  512.  513 
growing  expense  of.  512 
Manufacturer,  value  of  advertising 

to.  22 
Market, 
knowledge  of,  54,  56 
requirements,  analysis  of,  38,  29 
Marketing, 
changes  in.  caused  by  advertising, 

10,  II 
cost,    relation    of   advertising   to, 

19-21 
factory  product,  l)earing  of  prices 

on,  30.  31 
in    relation    to    competition    and 

consumption.  41 
packages  as  factor  in,  31-33 
when  lines  of  distribution  are  in- 
adequate, 45 
Mass   appeal   of   advertising,  value 

of,  20 
Media, 
choice  of.  544 
specializing  of  copy  for.  411 
Medium,  copy  as  affected  by,  245- 

258 
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Memory  devices,  attention  and,  115 
Miscellaneous   copy   problems,   273, 

Missionary  value  of  adxertising,  15, 

16 
Monopoly  control  of  production,  44, 

45 
Movement,  332-336 

definition.  x\4 

how  obtained,  334 

principle  of,  332 

rhythmical,  335,  336 

structural,  335 

Mulhall  table  of  repetitions,  127 


N 


Nail  advertisements,  pulling  power 

of.  81 
National  advertising,  246-248 
Naturalistic   illustration,   358 
Needs, 
characteristic  animal,  60-62 
chief    human,    70-79,     (See    also 

"Instincts  and  emotions") 
community,  69 
of  civilized  men,  63-66 

advertiser  can  appeal  to,  66-69 
of  human  beings, 

original,  6o-(x) 
of  primitive  men,  62,  63 
Negative  appeals,  218 
Newspapers, 
advantages      and     disadvantages, 

451.  4?>2 
classified  advertisements.  254,  255 
department       store       advertising, 

24H-253 
function  of,  448,  449 
as  an  index  to  community,  449 
classes  and  types  of  readers  de- 
fined, 449 
lack    of    advertising    censorship, 

45^.  453 
national    advertisements,    246-248 

rates,  lack  of  standardization  in, 

453.  454 
service,  local  prestige,  448-454 


small    retail    stores    advertising, 

253.  254 
types  of  readers,  449-451 


O 


Occult  balance,  328 

"Optics,  law  of,"  325 

Organization  and  product,  24-26. 
520-527  (See  also  "Sales  or- 
ganization," and  •*  Product  *• ) 

Originality  in  headlines,  284 

Original  meaning  of  word,  "adver- 
tise," SI.  52 

Ornament,  366-379 
borders  as,  375-377 
functions  of.  375.  376 
when  ineffective,  376 
decoration  contrasted   with.  j66- 

369 
decoration  define<l,  366 
definition  of.  366 
head  and  tail  pieces,  379 
historic,  372-375 

art  period,  373 

Gothic  period,  373,  374 

Greek  period.  374 
initials  and  other  applications.  377 
sources   of,   369-372 

abstract.  372 

conventional,  372 

naturalistic,  369 
Ornamentation.  307.  36^1-369 
Outdoor    and    other    forms    of    ad- 
vertising. 256-25<S.  4()8-4Q3 
bill-posters*  association.  4K4,  487 

legal  regulation  in   luirope.  4S7 

standardization  of  field,  484 
bulletins.  473-4^.  4^ 

illuminated,  489 

painted.  473,  477.  478 
electric  signs.  489,  493 
history  of,  4^)8 

signs,  ancient.  468 
posters.  488 

illuminated.  489 
signs. 

functions  of,  469,  473 

influence  of,  469,  473 
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Outdoor   and   other   forms   of   ad- 
vertising —  Continued 

values.  473-484 

design.  478 

location,  477,  481 
Output, 
consumption  of  factory.  26-28 
factory  organization  and,  24-26 


Package, 

advertising  value  of,  ^^i 

as    factor    in    marketing    factory 
output,  31-33 

size  of.  as  factor  in  sales,  34,  35 
Paragraphs,  242-244 
Periodical  media,  428-447 

advertising  policy  and  circulation, 

445.  446 
necessity    for    inspiring    confi- 
dence, 445 
censorship   of   advertising  pages, 

432-434 
early  fake  advertising.  432 

inconsistency     of     newspapers, 

433 
mutual  efforts,  433 
circulation,  419-421,  438,  446,  545, 

546 
contracts,  436-438 

time  rates,  437 

varying  rates,  436 
details  of  analysis,  439-444 

buying  power,  442 

occupation,  440 

position,  441 
earlier  circulation  conditions.  438 
editorial    policy    and    circulation, 

444.  445 
free  advertising  and  its  value.  431 

fundamental  values.  428-431 
limitations  of,  429 

general  division  into  groups,  434- 
436 
class  periodicals.  436 
farm  journals,  434 
general  magazines.  434 
trade    and    technical    journals, 

435 


history  of,  428 
space  and  service,  418 
sworn  statements.  438,  439 
territorial  analysis,  43Q 
Permanence   of   impression,   secur- 
ing. 122-125 
Personal    selling,    relation   of   copy 

to.  157.  158 
Persuasiveness, 
table  of,  78,  79 
application  of,  80-83 
Phonetics  in  advertisement  writing. 

09,  100 
Pictures  and  illustrations  in  adver- 
tisement, 122,  123 
Planning  the  campaign,  537-562 
Point  of  view  in  reason-why  copy. 

201 
Position  of  advertisement,   1 16-119 
in  the  medium.  116-117 
on  the  page.  117,  118 
Posters,  488.  489 
artistic  development  of.  488 
illuminated.  489 

value  as  advertising  media,  488 
Pound,  Prof.  Louise, 
quoted,  128 
reference,  100 
Prejudice,   personal   or   traditional, 
overcome    by    rationalization    ap- 
peal. 92 
Primary  colors.  342 
Primitive  men,  needs  of.  62,  63 
Principles   of    form,   314-^0.    (See 

also  "Form,  principles  of") 
Printed  matter, 
advertising  medium,  496,  497 
arrangement     of,      psychological 

study  of,  135 
form  and  typography  of,  496,  497 
Printed  word, 
definiteness  of.  15 
tendency  to  credit  the.  12.  13 
Problems    confronting    advertising, 
54-59.     (See    also    "Advertis- 
«ng') 
Product,  521-527 
character  of,  521.  522 
competitive  status  of,  526,  527 
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Product  —  Continued 
distribution  of.  24-26,  525 
distributors  of,  526 
marketing    factory  output,  24-26. 

525 
technicality  of,  523 

usage  of,  5-23-525 
Production, 
in    relation    to    competition    and 
consumption,  40,  41 
Programs,  258 

Proportion.  Greek  law  of,  326 
Psychological, 
investigation,  555 
lalK)ratory.  134-145 
advantages  of,  135 
how  to  utilize.  134-145 
practical   problems  investigated 

by.  135 

needs  of  individuals.  61,  62 

reasons  for  unity,  392-394 
Psychology, 

of  advertisinp.  49-50.  145 

of  trade-marks  and  trade-names, 
126-133 
Publicity, 

advertisement,  83 

copy,  278.  279 

developments  due  to,  7 

force  of.  7 
Piiblislicr,   place   of.   in   advertising. 

416-427 
Pulliiifi^    power    of    advertisenientb. 
136^1.^8 

iTieasuring.   137.  138 

of  l)reakfast   food,  82 

of  jewelry.  83 

of  nails.  81 

of  typewriters,  S2 

psychological     measurements     of, 
136-138 


R 


Racial  instincts.  74 

Rates  in  advertising,  412,  436,  4^7 

standardization,   lack  of,  453    45> 
Rationalization  appeals,  90 

use  of,  90,  92 


Readers, 
types  of  newspaper,  449-451 

Reason-why  copy.   187-202 

Recent, 
growth,  5,  6 
meaning  of  advertising,  52,  53 

Reflex  appeals,  87 

Reiteration,  futility  of.  93 

Relative   strength   of   instincts  and 
interests,  77-79 

Repetition  in  advertising.  121 

Repetition  of  advertisement.  120 

Responsibilities       of       advertisinfa: 
manager.  407 

Retailer,    value   of    advertising   to. 
21.  22 

Retail  selling.  18,  ig 

Returns,  writing  the  copy  ancl  con- 
sidering the,  54(>-562 

Rule  embodying  ideal  trade  condi- 
tions. 25.  26 

Rules  of  euphony,  99,  100 


Sales, 

and  advertising  organization.  25, 
41,  42,  (See  also  "Sales  organ- 
ization ") 

present-day  conditions  may  moili- 
fy  methods  of.  46 

force,  house  organ  for,  5(x> 

methods  and  organization  pol- 
icies, 43.  44.  520.  521 

operating  policy.  521 
sales  manuals.  521 
values,  extentlinp.  ^Jij 

organization.  520.  521 
character  of.  520 

solidifying.  531 

Samples,   demonstrations   and,   515- 

517 
Selling  force,  advertising  as  a,    18. 

19 

Senses,  direct  appeal  to.  208-210 

Sentence  unity,  237-240 

Sentiment    and    sentimentality,    ap- 
peals to.  216,  218 


Sequence. 

tomiiarison   of    effective   and    in- 
effective, 05,  96 
law  of.  94-06 

of  ideas,  necessity  of  proper,  95, 
q6 
Service  and   functions  of  ailvirtis- 

ing  agencies.  409-411 
Shapes  and  siies  of  ailvertiscments, 
331-^27.     ( See     also     "  Fortn, 

Short  circuit  appMis,  87 

"Short  circuit"  copy.  (See  "  Hu- 
man-interest copy  "  I 

Signs,  advertising  by,  ->5fi-J58,  4O8- 
40.1 

Sii^c  of  advertisement.  IT5.  116 

Small   retail   store  advertising,  25.5, 


234 

Social  instincts,  74 
Space    and    service    in    periodicals. 

41R 
Special   service  by  technical   jour- 
nals, 466 
Specificness  in  headlines.  282.  :28.1 
Spectrum  colors.  3+^345.  <  See  also 

"  Color '■) 
Square-mile  basis  of  factory  output 

consumption.  iS.  39 
Standard  types.  .18,1 
Staples,  when  advertising  does  not 

affect  sales.  M>-  X7 
Stor:  cards,  si.KSiS 
Story  form  of  copy-writing.  216 
Street  cars  and  Iiill-hoards.  ^5(1-^5^ 
Structural  arid  decorative  types,  3N1 
Style. 
and  lone.  201.  202 
in  advertising  copy,  1512,  15,1 
Suggestion,    in   advertising.   58,   50, 

204-20(1.  2,11 
liorrowed  prestige,  in 
direct,  loi) 
factor     of     infernal     resistance. 


forceful.  109 
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indirect,  most  successful,  to8 

laws  of.   i(Q 
"  humati-nature  ''  copy,  105.  106 
"  reason-why  "  copy,   106 

positive,   log 

prestige, 

of  patronage.  111 

spontaneous,  108 

Summary   of   functions  of   illustra- 
tion, 3''.i-365 
System,  quoted.  517 


Table  of  persuasiveness,  78,  79 

application   of.  Xo-8.1 
Tact  and  good  taste  in  copy-writ- 
ing, 210,  311 
Tail  pieces  as  ornament,  379 
Technical      Publicity     .Association. 

Technical   and    trade    journals   and 

magazines.  264,  265.  ^-.^-ifiy 
Technical  men.  copy  for,  afii.  26.1 
Technique  in  advertising  copy,  a.'j. 

224 
Territorial  analysis,  4,19 
Text,    relative    im[>i>rtancc    of    djs 

play  and,  276,  277 
Three  general  divisions  in  planning 

advertising.  40-42 
Tone -color.  332-234 
Trade   and   technical   journals,   264, 

arts.  435,  461-4O7 
Traile-mark,  503-509 
and  quality,  506 
certificate  countries.  509 
factors   determining   right   to   use 

of  particular  trade-martt,  507 
foreign  requirements,  508.  50r» 
furwtions  of.  126 
identifying,  532 
individuality    of.    necessity    for, 

W4-S06 
legal  requirements  of,  507 
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Trade-mark  —  Continued 
meaning  of,  503,  504 
psychology  of,  126-133,  (See  also 

**  Trade-names  ") 
registering  with  patent  office,  507 

purpose  accomplished  l)y,  508 
value  of, 

to  business  organization.  506 

to  buyer,  506 
Trade  names, 
attention  and  memory  value  tests, 

135 
confusion  resulting  from  use  of 
like  symbols,  132 

psycholoRicnl  tests.    132,   133 
good,  qualifications  of.  130 
merchandising  power  of,  130,  131 
psychology  of,  126-133 

functions  they  should  perform, 

infringement,  132,  133 
varieties  and  history,  128-130 
Trade    papers,    (See    *'Tra<lc    and 

technical  journals") 
Type,   (Sec  also  "Typography") 
display,  280 
hand-made,  384 
historic  and  mo<lern,  .^4-.^7 
initials,    relation    to    other    tvpe, 

388 
italics.  38/),  ^^y 
line  nicaniims.  3S0-383 
ciirxcd  lines.  381   ^^Hj^ 
motion  and  rot.  3S0 
strai;^ht   lines.  380 
principles.  380-3^)8 
selection.   103 
structural  and  decorative.  ^^S^} 

standardized   forms,  383 
varieties,   102 
Types   of    newspaper    readers,   4^(^- 

451 
Typewriter    advertisements,    pulling 

power  of.  S2 
Typok'raphy,      100-103,      (Sec     aho 
1  \  pc    ) 
back'Kround  a  factor,   T03 
Icjs'ihility  of.   100.   TOI 
lines  of  uniform  length,   102 


rules  for  in  advertisements,  102, 

103 
spacing  of   letters,   words,    lines, 

and  sections,  102,  103 
*'  word  form,"  102 


U 


Unit, 

basis  of  consumption  of    factory 
output,  28.  29 

system  of  advertising,  ;^^,  36 
Unity  in  copy,  170- 170 

approach  from  one  an^le,   173 

concentration     on     one      talking 
point.  173 

consistent  structural,  316-321 

sentence,  237-240 

violations  of.  172.  174 
Unity  — the    final    test    in    clisplav, 

elements,  selection  of,  394 

form,  principles  of.  394 
form  and  arrangement.  395,  398 
of   idea.  ;^}0-,^o2 

factors  entering,  391 

results  as  a  test.  390 

unit  detinc<l,  3(X) 
ps\clioloKical    reasons     for.     Vi2- 

niultiplicitv  of  ideas,    v  » 
relationship  between    ideas.  3- 14 

Unscrupulous  a<l\ertising.  43 j 

Uses  of  advertising.  14 


Value    of   advertising   to    mainifac 
turer,   jobber,   and    retailer,   jj. 

23 
Vertical  shapes  in  ad\ertisini;.  117 

W 

Weaknesses   of  ad\  ertising  agencies. 

415.  416 
White  space, 
m   advertisement.    118-120 
psycholoiiieal    tests    of    eflfcctivc- 
ness,  135 
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Window  displays,  512,- 513 

Women, 
as   buyers,   consideration   of   im- 
portant, 458 
copy  that  appeals  to,  267-273 
magazines  for,  434,  435,  458-461 


*'  Word-Coinage  and  Modern 
Trade-Names"  (reference), 
100 

Words  of  advertisement,  99,  100 

Written  word, 
advantages  of,  11,  12 
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